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PREFACE 


The  following  Introduction  to  the  Creeds  and  to  tlie  Early 
History  of  the  Te  Deum  has  been  designed,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  use  of  students  reading  for  the  Cambridge 
Theological  Tripos.  I  have  edited  all  the  Creed-forms  set 
for  that  examination,  with  the  exception  of  three  lengthy 
formularies,  which  belong  rather  to  a  history  of  doctrine  than 
to  my  present  subject.  These  are — the  letter  of  Cyril  to 
Nestorius,  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavian,  and  the  Definition  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  the  book  may  be  useful  to 
a  wider  circle  of  readers — to  clergy  and  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  The  subject  is  of  supreme  importance  to  all  teachers 
of  Church  doctrine  ;  and  the  only  excuse  for  adding  to  the 
number  of  books  which  already  deal  with  it,  is  the  desire  to 
enable  others  to  gather  the  first-fruits  of  many  writers  and  of 
recent  researches  in  England  and  abroad. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  had  the  privilege, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Managers  of  the  Hort  Memorial  Fund 
at  Cambridge,  of  visiting  many  libraries  to  collate  MSS.,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  make  good  use  of  the  opportunities  so 
kindly  offered.  In  1896  I  visited  Leiden,  Cologne,  Wiirzburg, 
Munich,  S.  Gallen,  Karlsruhe,  Heidelberg,  Wolfeubiittel ;  in 
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1897,  Amiens,  Eouen,  Chartres,  Orleans,  Paris  (Bibliotheque 
Nationale),  Troyes  (the  Town  Library  and  the  Treasury  of 
the  Cathedral),  Eheims  ;  in  1898,  Eome  (the  Vatican  Library 
and  the  Library  of  Prince  Chigi),  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan,  and  the  Chapter  Library  at  Vercelli.  I  desire  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  frequent 
personal  kindness  of  the  Librarians  in  all  these  towns. 

I  have  published  some  of  my  collations  in  The  Guardian, 
and  I  beg  to  thank  the  proprietors  for  permission  to  use 
articles  contributed  to  their  paper  on  the  Athanasian  Creed 
and  the  Te.  Deum.  I  have  published  some  "  Sermons  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed "  and  other  notes  on  creed-forms  in  the 
Zcitschrift  fur    Kirchewjcschichte,    xix.    Band,    2   Heft,    July 

1898.  I  desire  to  thank  Prof.  F.  Kattenbusch  of  Giessen 
for  his  kind  help  in  translating  my  English  notes  into 
G-erman,  as  for  much  information  at  various  times. 

The  net  results  of  such  journeys  are  not  to  ]3e  measured 
by  the  mere  storage  of  new  collations  in  notebooks.  So 
many  new  avenues  of  thought  are  opened  out,  the  imagina- 
tion is  stimulated  l)y  the  sight  of  historic  1)uildings  and  the 
everlasting  hills,  knowledge  is  increased  by  opportunities  of 
conversation  with  distinguished  scholars. 

I  must  also  express  my  indebtedness  to  Prof.  J.  A. 
Eobinson  as  editor  of  the  Texts  and  Studies,  and  to  the 
Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  for  leave  to 
reprint  certain  pages  from  my  book,  The  Athanasian  Creed 
and  its  Early  Commentaries,  on  pp.  191  s<'q_.,  298-307. 
My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eobertson,  editor 
of  this  series  ;  to  the  Eevs.  11.  Burn,  S.  C.  Freer,  J.  A.  Kemp- 
thorne,  and  J.  E.  Pyle,  for  lielp  witli  the  MS.  or  proofs  ;  and 
in  particular  to  the  Eev.  W.  G.  Clark  Maxwell,  who  lias  read 
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tlie  proofs  throughout.  My  Chapter  on  the  Te  Beum  is  mainly 
founded  on  the  learned  articles  of  Dom.  G.  Morin,  O.S.B., 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  and  some 
valuable  collations.  I  have  also  acknowledged  some  in- 
teresting suggestions  from  the  Eevs.  Dr.  Gibson  and  F.  E. 
Brightmau. 

A  kindly  French  critic  ^  of  my  former  book  took  me  to 
task  for  "  somewhat  rash  hypotheses."  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  repeating  some  of  those  hypotheses,  and  even 
of  adding  to  them.  Surely  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any 
progress  without  new  hypotheses.  The  one  thing  needful  is 
to  state  the  evidence  fully  enough  to  serve  the  critic,  who 
has  a  better  hypothesis  to  suggest.  Such  criticism  may 
succeed  in  altering  the  historical  point  of  view  from  which 
we  regard  a  particular  creed ;  it  may  change  our  opinion  as 
to  its  date  or  authorship.  But  it  cannot  claim  to  control 
our  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of  the  teaching  recorded  in  the 
Creed,  which  must  rest  upon  the  better  foundation  of  faith. 
"Eadem  tamen  qure  didicisti  ita  doce  ut  cum  dicas  none  non 
dicas  noua."  ^ 

1  Mcviie  Critique,  18tli  Oct.  1897. 
^  Vinceutius,  Coriimonitorium,  xxvii. 
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§  I.  Of  Method 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  time  has  yet  come  when  a 
complete  history  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  can  be  written.  A 
standard  work  on  the  subject  is  much  needed  by  our  genera- 
tion. But,  in  the  opinion  of  some  thoughtful  writers,  the  time 
is  not  yet  ripe.  There  is  much  conflicting  evidence  with 
respect  to  the  early  years  of  its  eventful  existence  which  has 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balance.  During  the  past  few  years 
great  progress  has  been  made.  A  mass  of  new  material  has 
been  collected,  and  to  some  extent  sifted.  We  may  hope  that 
there  is  more  to  come.  The  third  edition  of  Hahn's  Bihliotheh 
der  Syvibole}  to  name  one  book  only,  is  a  standing  monument 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  labours  of  Caspari,  Heurtley,  Katten- 
busch,  and  Swainson.  The  notes  include  references  to  the 
work  of  Baumer  and  Zahn,  while  Harnack  contributes  a 
valuable  appendix  in  the  shape  of  a  revised  edition  of  his 
treatise  on  the  materials  for  the  history  and  exposition  of 
the  Old  Roman  Creed  from  the  literature  of  the  two  first 
centuries.  Thus  this  single  volume  is  in  itself  a  vast  store- 
house of  information,  tabulated  and  ready  to  the  hand  of  the 
future  historian.  The  task  will  not  be  easy,  for  the  mere 
physical  labour  of  reading  the  literature  on  the  subject  will 
be  appalling.  In  this  respect  future  students  will  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Kattenbusch,  whose  history  of  the  creed  will 

1  Breslau,  1897. 
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be,  when  completed,  a  full  introduction  to  the  literature,  in 
addition  to  its  merits  as  the  most  elaborate  and  learned  work 
on  the  subject.  While  the  main  propositions  of  that  book 
are  still  suh  iudice,  there  is  room  left  for  work  of  a  lighter 
kind.  In  the  following  history  of  the  creeds  I  propose  to 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  subject.  I  hope  it  may  be  useful 
to  theological  students  both  as  a  companion  to  larger  works 
and  as  a  supplement  in  regard  of  some  sections  in  which  I  am 
able  to  publish  new  materials. 

Hitherto  writers  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  may  have  been 
well  advised  to  begin  from  the  period  of  its  final  development, 
and  trace  its  history  backwards  from  a  clearly  defined  outline 
to  a  shadowy  image.  This  method  is  eminently  scientific. 
We  do  not  want  to  imagine  our  facts.  But  since  facts  are 
sometimes  stranger  than  fiction,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  facts 
merely  because  they  are  strange.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  students  have  an  almost  unconscious  bias  against  the 
acknowledging  of  anything  strange  which  verges  on  the 
supernatural.  Either  miracles  are  possible  or  they  are  not. 
If  not,  all  vain  imaginings  to  the  contrary  must  be  explained 
away  as  fast  as  we  find  them,  picking  our  way  back  through 
the  tangled  w^eb  of  Church  history.  In  that  case,  is  it  worth 
while  to  pursue  the  study  of  any  creed  which  contains 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  ?  It  is  w^ell  to  be 
candid  in  these  matters.  As  soon  as  one  begins  to  thread 
the  mazes  of  speculation  on  this  subject,  it  becomes  evident 
that  all  investigations  into  the  origins  of  Christian  doctrine 
are  motived  either  by  a  secret  hope  or  a  secret  despair. 

Neutrality  on  a  matter  of  such  moment  to  all  human 
souls  seems  to  be  impossible.  One  cannot  help  being  thank- 
ful for  this.  Stormy  seas  under  a  darkened  sky  are  better 
to  face  than  the  uncertain  perils  of  calmer  waters  in  a  fog. 
Only  in  the  thick  haze  of  uncertainty  is  it  possible  to  call 
darkness  light  and  light  darkness,  when  out  of  simple  con- 
fusion of  mind  we  may  be  led  to  call  all  men  liars,  and  find 
our  hope  of  a  credible  history  vanish  like  an  empty  dream. 
Let  us  at  all  costs,  if  we  cannot  determine  our  course,  disclose 
our  destination. 
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As  professed  scholars  of  tlie  Eternal  Word,  incarnate, 
risen,  ascended,  it  will  not  be  less  our  duty  to  present 
evidence  plainly  and  honestly,  nor  will  it  be  less  obvious  if 
that  duty  is  shirked.  While  we  are  collecting  our  facts,  the 
more  scientific  method  is,  doubtless,  to  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  But  when  we  come  to  explain  them 
a  theory  is  necessary,  and  with  any  theory  an  element  of 
uncertainty  is  introduced.  Why  then  should  we  not,  in  pre- 
senting our  theory,  retrace  our  steps,  from  the  obscure  to  the 
obvious,  from  the  days  when  the  currents  of  Christian  life 
and  thought  lay  unseen  beneath  the  surface  of  social  life,  to 
the  days  when  the  persecuted  Church  of  the  Catacombs, 
preserved  through  that  mighty  upheaval  of  ideas  which  has 
made  our  religion  dominant  in  the  world's  history,  found 
kings  to  be  her  nursing  fathers  and  their  queens  her  nursmg 
mothers  ?  I  will  therefore  venture  to  begin  from  the  beginning, 
passing  from  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  down  to  the 
final  and  polished  forms  of  our  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds, 
hoping  by  resolved  restraint  of  language  and  imagination  to 
commend  my  theory  of  their  growth.  To  borrow  an  illustra- 
tion from  photography.  In  a  clear  light  the  exposure  of  a 
plate  need  only  last  a  moment.  In  a  dull  light  exposure 
must  be  prolonged,  and  we  must  be  content  with  less  definite 
outlines.  Yet  with  patience  we  may  hope  to  reproduce  both 
distance  and  foreground.  By  patience  we  may  hope  to  obtain 
in  our  study  of  "  the  faith  "  in  apostolic  times  what  above 
all  we  need,  a  sense  of  perspective,  a  standard  of  the  relatively 
great  and  little  thoughts  which  stirred  in  the  minds  of  the 
first  Christians.  What  was  the  secret  of  their  persistency  ? 
What  enabled  an  apostle  to  write :  "  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith  "  ? 


§  II.  Of  Faith 

Faith,  according  to  a  modern  definition,  is  "  thought 
illuminated  by  emotion  and  concentrated  by  will."  ^  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  personal  act,  and  its  proper  object  is  a  person. 

1  Bishop  Westcott,  The  Historic  Faith,  p.  7. 
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Heroes  of  faith  "  endure  as  seeiug  Him  who  is  invisible."  It 
is  an  amazing  paradox,  but  it  may  be  ilhistrated  from  many 
records  of  human  friendships.  "  Seeing  is  believing "  in  the 
sense  that  to  see  a  friend  arrive  to  our  rescue  in  the  moment 
of  peril  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  hope  and  the  justification  of 
our  trust  in  him.  But  "  not  seeing  is  believing  "  too,  if  that 
friend  is  deemed  worthy  of  our  afiection.  We  are  ready  to 
say  with  the  Hebrew  poet,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him."  Unforeseen  delays,  inexperience,  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  may  combine  to  frustrate  his  efforts  to  bring 
succour  and  comfort,  yet  will  we  carry  our  confidence,  our 
love — in  one  word,  our  faith  in  him — down  into  the  grave. 

This  may  seem  an  extreme  test  of  faith,  yet  common 
sense  will  tell  us  that  it  is  not  unreasonable.  And  we  are 
concerned  to  make  reasoning  an  element  in  the  whole  act  of 
faith.  Without  reason,  faith  degenerates  into  superstition  or 
credulity ;  nor  are  we  constrained  to  contend  for  it  except  in 
its  purest  type. 

The  Christian  religion  differs  from  all  others  in  this 
characteristic,  that  it  stands  or  falls  solely  according  to  the 
measure  of  faith  in  its  Founder.  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism,  derive  their  initial  influence  from  the 
teachmg  of  a  man  whose  whole  energy  was  concentrated 
upon  a  form  of  teaching  which  he  wished  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  others.  Principles  of  self-discipline,  a  code  of 
laws,  a  burden  of  prophecy,  were  the  legacies  left  by  the 
founders  of  these  other  religions  to  their  followers.  In  the 
religion  of  Christ  all  these  elements  of  teaching  are  indeed 
combined,  but  as  superstructure,  not  as  the  foundation,  which 
is  faith  in  His  person. 

To  support  this  statement  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
documents  which  may  be  considered  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
In  the  admitted  epistles  of  S.  Paul,  faith  in  the  Christ  of 
the  gospel  is  the  starting-point  of  all  his  teaching.  "  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  1 

The  argument  may  be  confirmed  by  study  of  the  Gospels, 
1  1  Cor.  iii.  11. 
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but  is  independent  of  them,  as  it  is  independent  of  changes 
in  criticism  of  their  dates  and  authorship.  Yet  the  following 
expression  of  opinion  is  welcome,  in  witness  to  the  substan- 
tial accuracy  of  the  history  which  their  authors  relate. 
"  There  was  a  time — the  great  mass  of  the  public  is  still 
living  in  such  a  time — in  which  people  felt  obliged  to  regard 
the  oldest  Christian  literature,  including  the  New  Testament, 
as  a  tissue  of  deceptions  and  falsifications.  That  time  is 
passed."  Again  :  "  A  time  will  come,  and  it  is  already  drawing 
near,  in  which  men  will  not  trouble  themselves  much  more 
about  the  working  out  of  problems  of  literary  history  in  the 
region  of  primitive  Christianity,  because  whatever  can  be 
made  out  about  them  will  have  acquired  general  assent, 
namely,  the  essential  accuracy  of  tradition,  with  but  few 
important  exceptions."  ^ 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  our  Lord  is  represented 
in  the  Gospel  history  as  concentrating  His  attention  upon  a 
method  not,  as  wo  might  have  expected,  of  reaching  the  many, 
but  of  training  the  few.  Conversations,  sermons,  parables,  the 
working  of  signs,  the  very  journeys  which  they  undertook 
for  Him  and  with  Him,  were  all  made  use  of  for  the  training 
of  the  apostles,  till  at  last  they  could  make  the  supreme 
venture  of  faith  and  confess  Him  as  the  Christ.  From  the 
lower  level  of  human  friendship  they  were  raised  to  the  plane 
of  worship.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Christ  came  not 
so  much  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  that  there  might  be  a  gospel 
to  preach,  a  gospel  of  faith  in  Him. 

From  these  reflections  follows  an  important  conclusion. 
Faith  founded  on  experience  must  always  precede  faith 
formulated.  We  live  first  and  think  afterwards.  Christian 
life  must  be  organised  before  Christian  theology  can  be 
thought  out.  This  alone  can  save  theology  from  becoming  a 
barren  system  of  dogmatic  teaching,  which,  appealing  only  to 
the  intellectual  faculties,  would  increase  knowledge  at  the 
expense  of  faith  and  love. 

This  is  not  a  mere  axiom  of  an  antiquated  type  of  his- 
torical student.     We  may  follow  the  method  of  those  anthro- 

^  Ilaniafk,  Die  Chronolo(jlc  drr  aJl.chridlkhcn  Littcraiur  his  Eusclius,  i.  \\  viii. 
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pologists  who  study  the  miplemeuts  of  the  Stone  Age,  and 
when  they  find  themselves  baffled  by  the  question  how  some 
of  these  shaped  stones  were  used,  seek  until  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  globe  they  find  a  tribe  using  such  implements 
to  this  day,  preserving  the  last  relics  of  a  living  tradition. 
We  have  the  records  of  Christian  tradition  gathering  fulness 
as  the  centuries  pass ;  we  have  the  experience  of  living 
Christians  at  our  doors.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the 
Christian  religion  is  one  phenomenon — a  totality,  a  whole, 
of  which  the  New  Testament  is  only  a  part.  We  of  to-day 
are  in  actual  contact  with  a  living  Christianity,  which  has 
persisted  through  nineteen  centuries  of  human  chance  and 
change ;  and  though  hindered,  now  as  ever,  by  schism, 
treachery,  hate,  flattery,  contempt,  presents  the  same  essential 
features  which  it  presented  nineteen  centuries  ago, — miracles 
of  penitence,  miracles  of  purity,  miracles  of  spiritual  power ; 
weakness  strengthened,  fierceness  chastened,  passion  calmed 
and  pride  subdued ;  plain  men  and  philosophers,  cottagers 
and  courtiers,  living  a  new  life  through  the  faith  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God."  i 

From  this  point  of  view  the  position  of  creeds  in  the 
scheme  of  Christian  teaching  is  easily  defined.  Some  sort  of 
an  historic  faith,  a  summary  of  the  Lord's  life  and  teach- 
ing, must  be  included  in  the  training  of  every  catechumen. 
The  ripened  believer  will  ask  more  —  questions  must  be 
raised  about  the  relation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  province  of  reverent 
theology  using  metaphysical  or  psycliological  terms  to  aid 
accurate  thinking.  Its  definitions  are  useful  as  a  means  to 
detect  mistakes,  to  distinguish,  as  it  were,  artificial  from 
natural  flowers  of  Christian  thought.  That  any  heresy  is  an 
artificial  product  is  only  proved  by  analysis,  by  argument, 
not  by  mere  assertion.  Christian  metaphysic  is  no  more  an 
end  in  itself  than  the  analysis  of  good  drinking-water.  It 
supports  our  conviction,  that  if  we  drink  of  the  stream  when 
it  reaches  us,  we  shall  find  it  not  less  pure  than  at  the 
fountainhead.     By  itself  it  leaves  us  thirsty. 

'  Illiiigwortli,  rcrsonality  IFuman  aad  Divine,  pp.  106  f. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  contrast  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
with  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  say  that  the  pure  Christianity  of 
the  one  has  been  overlaid  with  human  inventions  in  the 
other.  They  ought  rather  to  be  compared  as  the  description 
and  analysis  of  the  same  river  of  the  water  of  life,  flowing  on 
from  age  to  age,  an  inexhaustible,  refreshing  stream,  freely 
offered  to  the  thirsty  souls  of  men. 

My  aim,  therefore,  is  to  trace  the  progress  in  Christian 
thought  from  the  simple  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  its  necessary  expansion  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  its  justification  in  creeds  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries. 

There  is  great  truth  in  these  words  of  Kattenbusch : 
"  He  who  brings  no  questions  to  the  subject  will  often 
scarcely  mark  how  fertile  it  is;  he  who  asks  too  much 
easily  Ijelieves  that  he  receives  an  answer  where  in  reality 
silence  reigns."  ^  I  venture  to  apply  them  with  a  somewhat 
different  reference,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
approach  this  question  from  a  purely  literary  standpoint. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  discussion  of  a  literary  question 
taken  alone  is  equally  true  of  a  question  in  which  literary 
and  theological  interests  are  combined.  There  is  some  danger 
lest  we  should  invent  explanations  of  events  in  past  history 
to  correspond  to  the  facts  of  modern  life.  But  there  is  far 
more  danger  in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  beliefs  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  without  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  Church  exists  to-day,  and  believes  that  the  life  of  her 
ascended  Lord  is  still  brought  near  to  her  in  creeds  and 
communicated  in  sacraments. 

^  Das  cqh  Symhol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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§  I.  What  we  look  for  ix  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  a  formal  Apostles' 
Creed  from  the  New  Testament  by  comparison  and  combina- 
tion of  various  passages.  However  ingenious,  they  always 
fail  to  prove  more  than  this — that  there  was  an  outline  of 
teaching  (ti^tto?  SiSa^rj'i,  Eom.  vi.  17)  upon  which  apostolic 
preachers  and  writers  were  agreed.  Their  message  was  of 
Jesus  crucified  and  risen  from  the  dead,  of  repentance,  of 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  of  faith  in  His  name  as  the 
motive  power  of  moral  conduct,  of  confession  of  that  faith  as 
the  condition  of  spiritual  health.  "  For  with  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation."  ^  This  was  their  gospel  for  the  man 
in  the  street.  Those  who  followed  them,  and  desired  to 
know  more  of  tlie  mystery  of  Christ,  found  that  all  future 

'  KoDi.  X.  10. 
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instruction  was  based  upon  this  foundation.  All  that  could 
be  told  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  went  about 
doing  good,  led  up  to  the  supreme  act  of  self-sacrifice  on  the 
cross  as  the  highest  revelation  of  Divine  love.  In  this  sense 
it  is  true  that  "  the  cross  is  the  best  compendium  of  the 
gospel  history."  ^  It  is  the  keynote  of  the  sermons  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul.  When  S.  Luke  wrote  for  Theophilus  "  of  the 
things  most  surely  believed  among  us,"  he  could  appeal  to 
his  friend's  remembrance  of  catechetical  instruction  as 
carrying  on  echoes  of  the  same  deep  tone.  Through  the 
centuries  to  come  this  must  be  the  vantage  ground  of 
faith— 

"  And  tliou  must  love  me  wlio  have  died  for  thee ! " 

There  is  no  lack  of  historical  illustrations  outside  the 
beaten  track.  The  rude  caricature  of  a  figure  with  an  ass's 
head  crucified,  which  was  discovered  some  years  ago  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  at  Eome,  with  the  rudely  traced  inscription, 
"  Alexamenos  worships  his  God,"  witnesses  more  eloquently 
than  many  words  to  the  faith  which  to  the  world  seemed 
foolishness,  but  has  outlived  the  memory  of  its  persecutors. 

To  Christians  the  cross  was  not  the  symbol  of  defeat 
but  of  victory.  They  believed  that  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  gave  them  courage  to  seek  the  fellowship  of 
His  sufferings. 

I  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  teaching  was  summed 
up  in  an  act  of  confession  of  faith  which  was  required  from 
all  the  baptized,  and  possessed  the  character  of  an  historic 
faith  even  in  its  most  primitive  and  simple  form,  "  Jesus  is 
the  Lord."  Faith  in  the  person  of  Christ  alone  leads  to 
belief  of  His  words  in  the  Baptismal  Formula :  "  Go  ye  there- 
fore, and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  These  simplest  elements 
of  apostolic  preaching  are  the  seed-thoughts  out  of  which 
grew  the  later  creeds. 

1  Zahii,  Das  up.  SijmhoL,  1893,  p.  101. 
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§  II.  The  Evidence  of  Admitted  Pauline  Epistles 

Oar  task  is  in  some  ways  made  easier  by  the  intense 
glare  of  criticism  wliicli,  like  a  brilliant  searchlight,  has  been 
cast  over  every  line  in  early  Christian  documents.  But  it 
is  also  made  more  responsible.  No  chain  is  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  discuss  first 
the  evidence  of  documents  of  recognised  authenticity. 

In  the  four  admitted  epistles  of  S.  Paul  we  find  stated 
the  whole  series  of  doctrines  to  which  we  have  referred  as 
the  groundwork  of  apostolic  preaching.  They  would  suffice 
as  the  basis  of  all  future  discussion  in  this  chapter.  Their 
dates  are  known.  They  link  the  generation  of  Paul  of 
Tarsus  to  the  generation  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  They  link 
the  thoughts  of  men  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  with  the  new  thoughts  of  men  who  had  grown  up 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when  "  the  sect  every- 
where spoken  against "  had  made  converts  even  in  Csesar's 
palace,  and  planned  the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  These 
are  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  written,  as 
is  generally  held,  in  the  year  A.D.  57,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans,  written  in  tlie  spring  of  the  following  year. 

In  the  words,  "  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord, 
save  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  (1  Cor.  xii.  3),  faith  is  traced  to  its 
source,  and  its  proper  object  is  stated  as  a  personal  act  of 
trust  in  a  Divine  person.  Yet  more  clearly  is  the  high  aim 
of  faith  stated  in  the  earnest  exhortation :  "  If  thou  shalt 
confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in 
thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved"  (Eom.  x.  9).  There  is  no  limitation  here  to 
the  fulness  of  the  apostle's  Messianic  hope.  He  traces  back 
the  prediction  of  "  this  word  of  faith,"  ^  which  is  the  staple  of 
his  preaching,  to  the  lips  of  the  prophet  Joel  (chap.  ii.  32). 
He  implies  tliat  the  Lord  Jesus  is  one  with  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
on  whose  name  the  prophet  bade  men  call.  We  may 
compare  the  teaching  in  1  Cor.  i.  2,  where  he  tries  to  stop 

^  Dr.    Robertson,   Athanasiiis,    p.    xxii.,    shows   that  in   this    remarkable 
passage  Ki'pto;'  'Ir/a-oO;'  =  ai}roV  =  Kt'pioy  =  nin'  (Joel  ii.  02). 
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1  Cor.  xii.  3. 
A.D.  57. 


THE   EARLIEST  CONFESSION 

Rom.  X.  9. 
A.D.  58. 


fciv  cjxokoyricrris 


ovhfis     bvvaraL 

II.  3^    Kvpios  'irjaoi'S        H-  3   Kiptos  ^Irjaovs  kul 

7riaT€vcrr]s    iv    rfj 
Kapbia  aov  on 
5   o  Qeos  avTov  fjyeL- 
p(v  efc  vfKpwv. 


1  John  iv.  15. 
A.D.  80-90. 


05  iav  opoKoyifCnj 

OTl 

'irjaovs  [XpiaTuslfaTi  v 

6  vlos  roil  Qeov  6  Qeus 
tv  avTU) pfVfiKaiavTos 
iv  Tu>  ©fco. 


III.  9       iv       nvevpari 
ayico. 


^  The  numerals  refer  to  the  numbering  of  the  divisions  and  clauses  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  adopted  throughout. 
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factious  disputes  by  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  the  larger 
Hfe  of  Christendom  among  those  who  "  call  upon  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  every  place." 

Well  might  he  turn  upon  his  foes,  found  even  in  "  the 
household  of  faith,"  Judaisers  among  his  Galatian  converts, 
with  the  declaration  that  his  one  theme  of  boasting  is  "  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  vi.  14).  "The  rule" 
by  which  he  exhorted  the  Galatians  to  walk  (ibid.  16)  was 
the  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  in  whom  there  is 
neither  circumcision  nor  un circumcision. 

The  only  formal  statement  in  these  passages  is  the 
simple  confession  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Lord."  But  the  teaching 
about  the  life  of  holiness  which  He  had  lived,  the  institution 
of  the  Holy  Communion  "  the  same  night  that  He  was 
betrayed,"  His  death  and  resurrection,  leaves  out  no  essential 
element  in  the  story  of  the  Gospels'  evidence,  and  as  such  is 
more  valuable,  because  it  assumes  that  these  Churches  in 
Galatia  and  Corinth  and  Eome  were  in  possession  of  the 
traditional  story  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Inferences  are  drawn 
which  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  us  were  we  not  in 
possession  of  the  key  to  their  explanation.^ 

From  these  foreshadowings  of  an  historic  faitli,  which  give  a 
summary  of  the  teaching  about  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  turn  to  the 
theological  arguments  which  the  apostle  connects  with  them. 

"  To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  .  .  .  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all 
things"  (1  Cor.  viii.  6).  Our  tlioughts  are  led  by  "  the  same 
Spirit,"  who  teaches  us  to  confess  "  the  same  Lord,"  up  to 
faith  in  "  the  same  God,"  who  worketh  all  in  all  (1  Cor. 
xii.  4—6),  The  final  benediction  expresses  a  similar  train  of 
thouglit :  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all " 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  13). 

Thus  we  find  blended  in  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul  the 
thoughts,  which  are  unfolded  in  the  later  Apostles'  Creed, 
of  the  mystery  of  Divine  life,  and  of  the  life  which  Jesus, 

Tims  Zalm,  o/).  cil.  p.  04,  suggests  that  Gal.  iv.  4,  "  boni  of  a  Wdiuaii," 
iu  that  context  implies  a  refereiici'  to  the  miraculous  l>ii  tli. 
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the  Sou  of  God,  lived  under  human  conditions.  If  all  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  had  perished,  we  might  still  have 
pointed  to  these  Epistles  to  explain  alike  its  Trinitarian 
framework  and  its  Christological  tradition. 

§  IIL  The  Epistles  of  his  Captivity 

The  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Ephesians, 
which  were  written  during  S.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  our  information  as  to  a  form 
of  creed  which  the  apostle  can  be  said  to  have  used.  There 
is  the  constant  repetition  of  the  title  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  confirm  the  supposition  that  this  was  his  one  formula. 
There  is  the  evidence  of  several  Trinitarian  sentences,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13),  and 
as  clearly  point  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  Baptismal 
Formula  for  their  origin.  As  before,  he  leads  the  thoughts 
of  his  readers  up  from  the  "  one  Spirit,"  in  whom  they  are 
united,  to  the  "  one  Lord  "  and  "  one  God  "  and  Father  of  all 
(Eph.  iv.  4-6).  Conversely,  he  gives  thanks  to  "  God,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  having  heard  of  the 
"  faith  "  of  the  Colossians  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  their  "  love 
in  the  Spirit"  (Col.  i.  3,  4,  8).  The  importance  of  these 
epistles  consists  in  the  development  of  S.  Paul's  Christo- 
logical teaching,  but  this  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  dogmatic 
theology,  and  we  cannot  discuss  it.  Our  profound  interest  is 
aroused  by  his  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Creation,  as  we 
might  call  it,  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  incarnation,  in  Col. 
i.  15—18.  That  teaching  is  developed  when  he  writes  to  the 
Philippians  of  the  humiliation  to  which  the  Son  of  God  must 
stoop  in  taking  our  nature  upon  Him,  his  Gospel  of  the 
Incarnation  (Phil.  ii.  5-11).  And  it  is  completed  in  His 
Gospel  of  the  Ascension,  when  he  writes  to  the  Ephesians 
(i.  20-23)  that  He  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  had 
raised  our  manhood  to  the  throne  of  heaven. 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage." 
The   active  mind  of    the    apostle  had  not  been  warped  by 
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imprisonment,  and  the  justification  of  the  great  thoughts 
which  crowded  upon  him  may  be  found  in  the  moral  influence 
which  his  epistles  exert  to  this  day, 

§  IV.  The  Acts  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles 

The  same  keynote  is  struck  in  the  sermons  of  S.  Peter  in 
the  Acts.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  he  assumes  that  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
by  the  same  prophet  Joel,  whose  words  S.  Paul  used  to 
emphasise  the  mystery  of  Divine  life  in  Christ.  He  asserts 
in  the  same  way  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  tlie  Christ,  whom 
the  Jews  crucified,  of  whose  resurrection  the  apostles  are 
witnesses,  who  has  ascended  (Acts  ii.  33).  On  these  historical 
facts  he  bases  an  appeal  that  his  hearers  should  repent  and  be 
Ijaptized  for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  chapter  iii.,  having 
laid  stress  on  the  same  points,  the  crucifixion  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  God's  Son,  he  adds  that  He  will  come 
again.  In  chapter  xui.,  S.  Paul's  sermon  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  covers  the  same  ground.  A  Saviour,  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  was  crucified,  raised,  through  whom  is  preached  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  reference  to 
Pilate  (ver.  28:"  Though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in 
Him,  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  He  should  be  slain"),  w^hich 
occurs  in  one  of  the  four  sermons  of  S.  Peter.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  the  formula  used  in  baptism,  which  can  be 
discussed  separately  on  its  own  merits,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  Trinitarian  belief  of  the  author  of  the  Acts.  The 
whole  book  has  been  called  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  add  personal  touches  to  this  general 
exhortation  of  large  crowds.  S.  Paul  reminds  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  vi.  12)  of  the  confession  before  many  witnesses  which 
he  had  made,  presumably  at  his  l)aptism.  He  calls  it  the 
beautiful  confession  (KoXrjv  o/jboXoylav)  to  which  Christ 
Jesus  has  borne  witness  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and  charges 
him  before  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  to  keep  this 
commandment  undefiled,  irreproachable,  until  the  appearing 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  certainly  the  one  most  often  commented  on.  Per- 
haps the  simplest  explanation  of  the  confession  (0/^0X07/0) 
which  the  Lord  witnessed,  is  to  say  that  it  consisted  in  the 
avowal  that  He  was  a  King  (John  xviii.  36).  It  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  Baptist's  declaration  that  he  himself  was  not 
the  Christ.  The  word  confession  here,  as  elsewhere,  points 
attention  to  the  fact  that  He  confessed  rather  than  any  form 
of  words.     The  root-idea  is  that  of  a  transaction.^ 

It  is  connected  by  Justin  Martyr  with  the  idea  of 
worship  {TrpoarKvvrjai^).  This  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  use 
of  S.  Paul  in  Eom.  x.  9,  when  the  prophecy  quoted  leads  on  to 
the  thought  of  prayer.  In  the  Martyrium  S.  Ignatii,  which  is 
dependent  on  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  77  KaXr]  ofioXoyla  is  referred  not 
to  the  creed,  but  to  the  martyrdom  of  one  who  witnesses 
by  bloodshedding.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  extract  more 
from  the  words  than  that  Timothy  was  to  make  a  similar 
confession  of  Christ  as  King  and  Lord.  Mention  of  Pilate  was 
included  in  S.  Paul's  teaching,  not  necessarily  in  his  creed. 

Again,  in  the  Second  Epistle  he  reminds  Timothy  (i.  13) 
of  "  the  form  of  sound  words "  which  he  had  taught  him. 
His  thoughts  seem  to  pass  back  from  the  time  of  Timothy's 
ordination  to  be  a  herald  and  teacher  of  the  gospel,  and  from 
the  perils  of  present  warfare  (ii.  3),  to  the  equally  troublous 
times  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  from  Antioch  and 
Iconium  and  had  come  to  Lystra  (iii.  11),  to  find  this  apt 
pupil  so  ready  to  receive  instruction.  "  Hold  the  pattern 
of  healthful  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me,  in  faith 
and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (i.  13).  "Eemember 
(fivij/jLoveve)  Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed 
of  David,  according  to  my  gospel "  (ii.  8).  He  bids  him  pass 
on  this  teaching  heard  among  many  witnesses  (ii.  2)  to  faith- 
ful men,  whom  he  is  to  put  in  remembrance  {virofxifjivrja-Ke) 
in  his  turn  (ii.  14).  These  are  explicit  references  to  an 
outline  of  teaching  which  (as  we  have  gathered  from  the 
context)  had  been  taught  by  S.  Paul  from  the  beginning  of 
his  first  missionary  journey.  It  included  faith  in  God,  who 
^  Kattenbusch,  ii.  p.  343,  n.  12. 
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1  Tim.  vi.  13. 
A.D.  67. 

UapayytWoi      croi 
tvumiov 

I.   1.  TOV   Q(OV  TOV  ^coo- 

TTOiovvTos  ra  TTavTa 
II.  2.  Koi  Xpiarov  ^Irjaov 
4.  TOV  fiapTvpr]cravTos 
inl  HovTiov  Hi- 
Xdrov  TTjv  KoKfji) 
opoXoylav  .   .  . 

7.  ^f'xP'  ^^^  *"''" 
(pave [as  tov  Kvpiov 
rjp.u>v   Irjaov  Xpia- 


2  Tim.  ii. 

A.D.  68. 


MvTJUOVfVf 

'irjaovv  Xpiarhv 


5.  eyijytppfvovfK  vtKpwv 
(K  (TTTeppaTos  Aav(i5. 


2  Tim.  iv.  1. 

A.D.  68. 

AiapapTvpopai  (vcottiov 
TOV  Qeov 


Koi  XpicTTOv  'Irjaov 


TOV  nfkXovTos  Kp'lVflV 
^cbvTas  Ka\  viKpovs, 
Kal  TT]V  enKpdvfiav 
avTov  Ka\  Trjv  /3acriX- 
fiav  avTov. 


^  Cf.  vi,  3  :  El'  Tis  eT€poSi5aa-Ka\e7,  Kal  fxi]  vpojipxiTai  vyialvovcri  \6yois  Toh 
TOV  Kvpiov  rijxQiv  'Irjaov  XpicxTOv, 
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quickenetli  all  things,  in  Christ  Jesus,  of  the  seed  of  David, 
who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  is  coming  again 
to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.^ 

It  is  indeed  natural  that  these  hints  of  a  form  of  teaching 
should  be  more  explicit  in  letters  which  refer  to  Timothy's 
personal  history. 

The  Epistle  to  Titus  has  more  general  references  to  "  God 
the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  "  (i.  4),  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  us  (ii.  13,  14).  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  baptism  (iii.  5),  but 
this  passage  does  not  lead  to  any  conclusion  as  to  a  Trini- 
tarian form  of  creed,  because  the  characteristic  contrast  of 
the  Persons  "  of  God  .  .  .  and  of  Christ  Jesus,"  found  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  13,  is  lacking.^ 

From  these  passages  it  may  be  gathered  that  S.  Paul's 
teaching  always  followed  certain  lines,  but  the  only  trace  of 
a  fixed  form  of  confession  is  the  bare  "  Jesus  is  the  Lord." 

§  V.  S.  John's  Epistles 

To  this  primitive  form,  however,  we  have  testimony  from 
an  unexpected  quarter,  the  Eunuch's  Confession :  "  I  beheve 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,"  which  has  been  interpolated  in 
the  text  of  Acts  viii.  37.  It  was  known  to  Irenseus  in  this 
form.^  Apparently  it  represents  the  form  of  Baptismal  Con- 
fession in  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  Irenceus  drew 
his  tradition.  And  this  suggestion  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Johannine  Epistles  :  "  Whosoever  confesses  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God  " 

*  Zalni,  op.  cit.,  p.  40,  Legging  to  be  excused  for  the  anachronism,  calls  the 
former  passage  traditio,  the  latter  redditio,  of  the  faith.  Undeniably  we  see 
here  the  germ  of  the  later  practice,  but  we  must  guard  against  including  in  S. 
Paul's  Creed  all  that  he  desired  to  teach  by  way  of  explanation. 

^  Haussleiter,  Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  ap.  Glaubenshekeimtnisses,  p.  35,  n.  65. 

^  Iren.  iii.  12.  8 (p.  485,  ed.  Stieren)  :  "Credo  Filium  Dei  esse  Jesum."    The 
Cod.  Laudianus  {sccc.  vii. )  has  "  Credo  in  Christum,  Filium  Dei "  =  Tricrrei^w  d%  rbv 
XpLffTov  Tov  vlhv  Tou  Qeov,  a  catena  of  the  twelfth  century  :  Trio-rei/w  rbv  vibv  rbv 
GeoO  ehai  lyjaovi'  Xpicrov. 
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(1  John  iv.  15).  "Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world, 
but  he  that  beheveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ? "  (1  John 
V.  5).  Haussleiter  ^  points  out  that  in  the  first  of  these 
quotations  the  expression  o?  av  ofjLoXoyyjo-rj  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  much  more  common  expression  o?  ofioXoyel 
(cf.  1  John  iv.  2).  The  aorist  tense  points  to  a  single  definite 
act,  to  the  confession  from  which  the  divine  indwelling  is 
dated. 

In  the  second  case  the  context  shows  the  drift  of  thought. 
Jesus  has  been  proved  to  be  the  Christ  historically  by  (8ta) 
water  and  blood,  His  baptism  and  crucifixion.  He  now  works 
in  the  Church,  not  only  in  (iv)  the  water  of  baptism,  but 
also  by  cleansing  in  His  blood.  Thus  the  writer  leads  up  to 
the  thought  of  the  Baptismal  Confession :  "  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcame  (rj  viKrjo-aa-a)  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Who 
is  he  that  overcometh  {vlkwv)  the  world,  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  The  aorist  again 
points  to  the  single  moment  of  baptism.^ 

The  evidence  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  of  a  similar 
kind.  "  Having  therefore  a  great  high  priest,  who  is  passed 
into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our 
confession"  (iv.  14).  The  other  passages  in  which  the  author 
speaks  of  a  confession  (ofioXojLa)  are  less  definite.  Jesus  is 
called  "  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  confession  "  (iii,  1 ). 
This  at  all  events  implies  confession  of  Him  by  this  name. 
And  in  another  passage,  where  the  main  thought  is  still  the 
lifting  up  of  their  thoughts  to  Jesus  "  within  the  veil,"  he 
bids  his  hearers  hold  fast  "  the  confession  of  their  hope " 
(x.  23). 

It  seems  strange  that  Kattenbusch^  should  quote  these 
verses  to  illustrate  the  use  of  ofjioXoyia  in  cases  where  no 
form  was  implied.  He  seems  to  have  in  his  mind  only  the 
form  of  teaching  given  to  Timothy,  which,  of  course,  difters 
from  that  before  us.  It  is  the  parallelism  to  the  Johannine 
Epistles  which  redeems  it  from  vagueness. 

This  simple  creed :  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  (or 

»  P.  20.  2  Cf.  Westcott,  Epistles  of  S.  John,  ad  loc. 

»ii.  p.  343,  n.  12 
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1  JoHX  iv.  15.  1  John  v.  5.  Heb.  iv.  14. 

OS    iav     onoXoyijCTT]    on  ris    iariv    [Se]    6    vlkojv  "E)(ovt€S    ovv    dp)^L(pea 

'irjaovs  [XpioTosI   €(ttlv  tov  Kocrpov,  d  fxTj  6  mcr-  fieyav,  SieXr^XvdoTa  tovs 

o  vlos  TOV  Qfov,  6  Qfbs  Tfvcov    on    Irjcrovs  (crnv  ovpavovs,      Irjcrovv     tov 

iv  avTco  /xeVet,  Koi  avTos  6  vlos  tov  Qeov  ;  vlov  tov  Qeov,  KpaTap.(v 

iv  Tco  Gffc.  Trjs  SpoXoyias. 
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the  Son  of  God) "  is  the  first  historic  faith  of  the  Church, 
but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  It  leads  on  our  thoughts  to  the 
Baptismal  Formula. 

§  VI.  The  Baptismal  Formula  (S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19) 

The  early  history  of  the  Baptismal  Formula  is  obscure  and 
needs  fuller  investigation.  Some  critics  have  dealt  with  it 
capriciously,  asserting  offhand  that  it  is  not  a  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  primitive  fornnila  was  Christological  rather 
than  Trinitarian — "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (or  the  Lord  Jesus)." 
They  appeal  to  the  following  passages:  Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16, 
X.  48,  xix.  5  ;  Rom.  vi.  3  ;  Gal.  iii.  27.  Further,  they  maintain 
that  this  more  primitive  formula  lasted  on  till  the  days  of 
Cyprian  {Ep.  73),  though  it  was  eventually  superseded. 

We  are  free  to  discuss  this  as  a  question  of  literary 
history  without  dogmatic  bias,  because  theologians  of  unim- 
peachable repute,  from  S.  Ambrose  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  have 
maintained  tliat  the  two  formulai  were  equally  orthodox. 
Irenteus  himself  has  said :  "  In  Christi  enini  nomine  subauditur 
qui  unxit  et  ipse  qui  unctus  est  et  ipsa  unctio  in  qua  unctus 
est."  ^  And  Ambrose  ^  follows  on  the  same  lines.  On  the 
other  hand,  critics  writing  from  a  Unitarian  standpoint  have 
interpreted  the  Trinitarian  formula  as  expressing  faith  in 
God,  in  Jesus,  and  the  gift  of  an  impersonal  Spirit. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  text  of  S.  Matthew  does  not 
show  any  unsettlement  in  MSS.  or  Versions  if  xxviii.  19 
did  not  form  part  of  primitive  oral  teaching.  It  has  been 
suggested  ^  that  "  into  the  name  of  the  Son "  stood  at  first 
alone,  and  lias  been  added  to  in  the  same  way  as  the  form  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  given  in  its  shortest  form  in  S.  Luke  has 
been  enlarged.  As  regards  some  of  the  added  words  in  the 
Lord's  prayer,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Lord 
Himself  gave  it  in  a  longer  and  shorter  form,  the  outline 
remaining  unchanged.  As  regards  the  doxology,  which  is 
traced  to  the  liturgical  use  of  the  prayer,  and  was  added  to 

*  Adv.  Tuercs.  iii.  18.  3  (i».  519.  ed.  Stiereii).  -  De  Spa.  Sco,  i.  4.  43. 

**  Haussleiter,  oj),  cit. 
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be  as  it  were  the  Church's  thanksgiving  for  the  prayer,  there 
is  marked  unsettlement  in  the  texts  of  both  Gospels.  Per- 
haps the  earhest  witness  to  it  outside  the  New  Testament  is 
the  Old  Eoman  Creed  itself,  whicli,  as  we  shall  see,  may  be 
dated  with  some  confidence  from  tlie  year  a.d.  100. 

The  Didache  shows  dependence  on  the  Gospel  of  S, 
Matthew  at  other  points,  so  that  it  is  not  worth  while  in  this 
connection  to  contend  for  an  earlier  date  than  a.d.  120.  It 
has  in  c.  7  :  "  Now  concerning  baptism,  baptize  thus  :  Having 
first  taught  all  these  things,  baptize  ye  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  living 
water.  And  if  thou  hast  not  living  water,  baptize  into  other 
water ;  and  if  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  then  in  warm  (water). 
But  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  (water)  thrice  upon  the  head 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  c.  9  we  find  the  direction  :  "  Let  none  eat  or 
drink  of  your  Eucharist,  except  those  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Here  the  writer  seems  to  think  rather  of  the 
new  relationship  into  which  the  baptized  is  brought  than  of 
any  form  of  words  used. 

The  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  61)  is  no  less 
definite,  to  the  effect  that  the  act  of  baptism  was  done  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  all  things  and  our  Lord  God,  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  references  to  baptism  in  (or 
into)  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  might  refer  either  to  the 
confession  made  by  the  baptized  or  to  the  new  relationship 
to  Christ  into  which  they  were  brought  on  becoming  His 
members. 

There  are  two  prepositions  used.  "  In "  (tV)  refers  to 
the  sphere  of  remission  of  sins  wrought  by  the  powder  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  sick  were  healed  by  His 
name.  This  is  S.  Peter's  word  in  Acts  ii.  38  and  x.  48. 
"  Into "  (ei9)  denotes  purpose,  the  desire  to  bring  the 
baptized  within  the  range  of  that  power.  The  disciples  of 
John,  whom  S.  Paul  met  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  3),  told  him 
that  they  had  been  baptized  "  into  (ek)  the  baptism  of 
John."     This  does   not   mean  that  John  used   the  formula, 
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"  I  baptize  into  the  name  of  John."  We  gather  from  vS. 
Paul's  reply  that  he  said  "  for  repentance."  The  disciples  of 
John  seem  to  have  confessed  themselves  such,  just  as  Corin- 
thian partisans  labelled  themselves  disciples  of  Cephas  or 
another.  We  do  not  need  to  suppose  that  S.  Paul's  words 
to  them  (1  Cor.  i.  12-15)  imply  that  they  baptized  into  the 
name  of  Cephas  or  Apollos,  or  Christ  or  Paul.  Why  should 
not  the  words  which  follow,  "  they  w^ere  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  refer  to  their  confession  that  they 
would  now  be  Jesus's  disciples  ?  Tlie  fact  that  S.  Paul  took 
pains  to  instruct  them  about  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  imply 
some  mention  of  His  work  in  the  form  used  (i.e.  the  Trinitarian 
formula  ?). 

The  other  passages  generally  quoted  in  this  connexion 
refer  obviously  to  the  benefit  of  baptism,  the  death  unto  sin 
in  liom.  vi.  3  :  "  Know  ye  not,  that  as  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Christ  [Jesus]  were  baptized  into  His  death  ? " 
and  the  life  into  righteousness  in  Gal.  iii.  27  :  "As  many  of 
you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  put  on  Christ." 

Such  arguments  by  themselves  would  appear  inconclusive, 
if  we  could  not  appeal  to  an  unbroken  traditional  use  of  the 
Trinitarian  formula,  witnessed  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irena^us, 
and  Tertullian. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  sevenfold  vow  of  renun- 
ciation of  various  kinds  of  sin  which  a  conservative  sect,  the 
Elchasaites,  made  the  candidate  promise.^  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  did  not,  like  ourselves,  add  a  vow  of  faith.  We 
know  so  little  about  them  that  we  may  well  be  cautious  in 
arguing  from  their  practice  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  it  might  resemble  as  little  as  the  peculiar 
ceremonies  of  the  Salvation  Army, 

This  brings  us  to  the  letter  of  Cyprian  to  Jubaianus  (Fjy.  73) 
on  the  rebaptism  of  heretics  in  the  year  a.d.  256.  This  ia 
made  the  court  of  final  appeal  in  this  question,  because  it  is 
argued  that  we  have  here  proof  that  the  practice  of  baptizing 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord "  still  lasted  on  in  the  Church. 
The  question  has  been  discussed  most  thoroughly  by  the  late 
^  Ap.  Hippolytus,  ix.  15.     Hatch,  Ilibbert  Lectures,  p.  3"7. 
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Archbishop  Benson  in  his  book  on  Cyprian.  He  writes : 
"There  seem  to  have  been  in  Africa  some  who  understood 
baptism  '  in  the  name  of  Christ '  to  be  sufficient  without  the 
Trinal  Invocation.  This  was  evidently  very  rare,  if  ever  it 
was  more  than  an  exception,"  ^ 

There  is  an  important  document  to  be  read  with  Cyprian's 
letter,  the  anonymous  tract  "  On  Eebaptism,"  ^  an  able  state- 
ment of  the  Catholic  case  against  Cyprian.  This  was  possibly 
the  actual  enclosure  sent  by  Jubaianus  to  which  Cyprian 
replies.  The  author  does  not  say  a  word  about  any  section 
of  the  Church  as  using  any  but  the  Trinal  Invocation,  which 
is  not  only  "  true  and  right,  and  by  all  means  to  be  observed 
in  the  Church,"  but  is  "  also  wont  to  be  observed."  It  is  for 
heretical,  not  orthodox,  baptism  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  "  that 
he  pleads  that  "it  might  have  a  sort  of  initial  virtue  capable 
of  subsequent  completion." 

The  same  view  was  maintained  by  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Eome,  in  the  "  one  harped-on  quotation,"  which  we  find  in 
the  letter  of  Cyprian  to  Jubaianus  {EiJ.  73),  and  in  the  letter 
of  Firmilian  {Ep.  75).  "Those  who  are  wheresoever  and 
howsoever  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  obtain  grace 
of  baptism."  "  Stephen  uses  '  baptized  in  the  Name  of  Christ ' 
in  the  New  Testament  sense  as  equivalent  to  Chri^ian  bap- 
tism." He  illustrates  the  use  from  the  passage  of  Origen 
quoted  above,  and  asserts  that  Firmilian  expressly  assumes 
(Fj).  75.  11)  that  Stephen  would  require  the  Symholum 
Trinitatis,  even  though  his  principles  would  (as  he  supposes) 
allow,  if  it  were  correct  in  that  point  and  in  the  interroga- 
tions, a  baptism  by  a  demoniac  or  a  demon. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  question  at  issue  between 
Stephen  and  Cyprian  was  not  one  of  comparing  the  value  of 
two  forms,  but  rather  whether  a  schismatic  person  can  bap- 
tize. The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  Since  Cyprian 
denied  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  was  useless  to  discuss  any  question  of  forms.     But 

1  P.  405. 

'  Printed  by  Routh,  Hcl.  Sacr.  v.  291.     The  only  MS.  known,  formerly  at 
Kheims,  has  now  disappeared.     I  spent  some  time  looking  for  it  in  May  1897. 
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the  latter  apx:)ears  as  a  subordinate  question  of  exegesis. 
Cyprian  admits  that  the  apostles  baptized  "  in  the  name  of 
Christ "  only.  But  he  assumes  that  this  was  only  practised 
in  the  case  of  Jews  who  already  confessed  the  Father.  Tor 
the  Gentiles,  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  should  be  baptized 
in  plena  ct  adunata  Trinitate  {JEjJ.  73.  18).  Therefore  it  is 
too  much  to  say  that,  "  had  he  conceived  '  baptism  in  Christ's 
name '  to  imply  the  disregard  of  Christ's  '  form,'  he  would 
have  been  armed  with  an  argument  against  Stephen  which 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  use."  ^ 

Who,  then,  w^ere  the  heretics  whom  the  author  of  the 
tract  "  On  Rebaptism,"  and  possibly  Stephen  also,  had  in 
mind  as  baptizing  "  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  whose  baptism 
Cyprian  would  reject  (to  use  a  modern  term)  on  the  ground 
of  "  intention  "  rather  than  of  form  ?  Obviously  the  Mar- 
cionites.  Cyprian  (ii};.  73.  4)  says  that  the  epistle  sent  him 
by  Jubaianus  made  mention  of  Marcion,  "  saying  that  not  even 
such  as  came  from  him  were  to  be  baptized,  as  appearing  to 
have  been  already  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Indignantly  he  denies  that  the  faith  with  Marcion  is  the 
same  as  with  the  Church.  If  Marcion  baptized  with  the 
Lord's  own  words,  he  would  not  hold  the  same  Trinity  as 
we  (c.  6).  The  case  of  those  baptized  in  Samaria  is  quite 
different,  since  they  were  baptized  within  the  Church  (c.  8). 
It  appears  from  these  words  that  Marcion  and  his  followers 
used  the  form  "  in  the  name  of  Christ."  This  was  quite  in 
accord  with  the  special  variations  which  Marcion  thought 
fit  to  introduce  into  his  system.  Above  all,  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  was  he  a  literalist,  and  in  such  parts  of 
S.  Paul's  writings  as  he  accepted  he  would  find  support  of 
texts,  like  Eom.  vi.  3,  for  his  new  form.  Neither  Cyprian 
nor  the  Roman  theologians  had  a  better  exegesis  to  ofler. 
They  could  only  point  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Church, 
and  explain  the  apostles'  divergent  practice  as  due  to  special 
circumstances. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  explanation  solves  all  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  fresh  hght  will  ever  be 

^  Benson,  p.  407. 
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thrown  upon  the  question.  The  "  charity  which  hopeth  all 
things "  leads  theologians  to  accept  baptism  "  in  the  name 
of  Christ,"  but  they  do  not  thereby  commit  themselves 
to  the  position  that  it  must  be  considered  the  primitive 
form,  or  that  its  use  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  of 
more  than  sporadic  growth,  beginning  and  ending  with  the 
Marcionites  at  this  period,  as  with  the  Bulgarians  in  the 
ninth  century. 

In  the  Acts  of  Barnabas — a  Gnostic  document  of  the 
second  century — occurs  the  phrase,  ^aTrri^o/iai  et?  to  6uo/ia 
rov  Kvplov.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  witness  to  the 
Gnostic  practice.  It  derives  some  confirmation  from  the 
elaborate  description  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  among 
the  Gnostics,  which  is  given  by  Iremeus. 

§  VII.  Types  of  Peeaching 

Before  leaving  the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  well  to 
turn  for  a  moment  to  some  set  types  of  teaching  and  preach- 
ing which  may  be  distinguished  from  those  quoted  above. 
We  may  conveniently  follow  Harnack's  methodical  classifica- 
tion.^ Thus  we  find  teaching  cast  {a)  in  the  form  of  a 
chronicle  (Mark  xvi.  9  ff.),  or  {h)  in  the  form  of  a  chronicle 
with  short  proofs  (1  Cor.  xv.).  (c)  Sometimes  the  writer 
represents  his  teaching  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (2  Pet. 
i.  19).  Again,  we  find  the  scheme  moulded  {d)  on  the  anti- 
thesis KaTa  adpKa — Kara  Trvevfia  (1  Pet.  iii.  18),  where  the 
apostle  has  instruction  of  candidates  for  baptism  in  his 
mind.  After  speaking  of  Christ's  suffering  for  sins,  the  Just 
for  the  unjust,  thus  founding  his  message  on  the  cross,  he 
contrasts  the  death  in  the  fiesh  with  the  quickening  in  the 
spirit,  speaks  of  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  and 
of  the  salvation  of  Noah's  family  in  the  ark  as  a  type  of 
baptism,  leading  up  to  the  mention  of  "  the  question  and 
answer  (iTrepcoTrjfia)  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  through 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  having  gone  into  heaven."  (e)  Another  setting  is 
'  Hahn,=  p.  364  ;  and  PRE,=  Art.  "  ap.  Symbolim]." 
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moulded  on  the  thoughts  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Coming 
(2  Tim. .iv.  1),  when  the  apostle  charges  Timothy  thus: 
"  I  testify  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
judge  the  quick  and  dead,  both  of  His  appearing  and  His 
kingdom."  (/)  Lastly,  a  passage  like  Eph.  iv.  9  is  moulded 
on  the  scheme  AcaraySa? — dva^d^  :  "  Now  this.  He  ascended, 
what  is  it  but  that  He  also  descended  (first  ?)  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth  ?  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that 
ascended  far  above  all  the  heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all 
things." 

With  these  quotations  we  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
exhausted  the  list  of  New  Testament  passages  which  are  in 
any  way  parallel  to  a  formal  creed.  Looked  at  all  round, 
they  show  how  unsafe  it  is  to  classify  scriptural  names  for 
creeds,  wdiich  are  purely  general — "  the  form  of  teaching," 
"  the  faith,"  "  the  deposit."  They  might  be  applied  to  any  of 
these  schemes.  There  are  two  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  we  have  not  noted.  Heb.  vi.  1,  "the  word  of  the 
beginning  of  Christ,"  explains  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  phrase  in  Heb.  v.  12,  "the  beginning  of  the  oracles  of 
God,"  which  refers  to  the  records  in  which  the  Messiah  is 
foreshown.^  These  might  serve  as  titles  for  a  Christian 
apology,  but  not  for  a  creed. 

§  VIIL  The  Apostolic  Fathers 

We  turn  now  to  the  writings  of  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Fathers,  pupils  and  successors  of  the  apostles. 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Eome,  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  gives  a  charming  impression  of  the 
writer's  character,  his  sweet  reasonableness  (imeUeia),  but 
does  not  throw  much  light  on  our  subject.  There  is  no 
reference  to  a  confession  or  creed,  but  there  are  two  explicit 
statements  of  faith  in  the  Trinity  which  express  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  distinctions  between  the  Divine  Persons.  "  Have 
we   not   one  God  and  one  Christ   and   one  Spirit  of  grace, 

^  Westcott,  ad  lor. 
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which  was  poured  out  upon  us  ? "  (1  Cor.  xlvi.  6).  "  As 
God  lives,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  lives,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  elect "  (ib.  Iviii.  2).  "  Is 
it  not  fair  to  say  that  he  claims  for  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  a  personal  life,  which  is  not  absolutely  identified  with 
the  life  of  the  Father,  and  yet  is  understood  to  be  Divine  ? "  ^ 

A  more  important  witness  is  Ignatius,  the  martyr-bishop 
of  Antioch,  whose  letters,  while  they  breathe  a  fiery  en- 
thusiasm, a  passion  to  dare  and  suffer,  teach  "  a  theology 
wonderfully  mature  in  spite  of  its  immaturity,"  and  an 
outline  of  historic  faith  exactly  parallel  to  the  teaching  of 
S.  Paul,  who  started  from  this  same  Antioch  on  his  first 
missionary  journey  sixty  years  before. 

To  the  Ephesians,  c.  1 8  :  "  For  our  God,  Jesus  the  Christ, 
was  conceived  in  the  womb  by  Mary,  according  to  a  dispensa- 
tion, of  the  seed  of  David,  but  also  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
He  was  born  and  was  baptized,  that  by  His  passion  He  might 
cleanse  water," 

To  the  Trallians,  c.  9  :  "Be  ye  deaf  therefore,  when  any 
man  speaketh  to  you  apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  of 
the  race  of  David,  who  was  the  Son  of  Mary,  who  was  truly 
born  and  ate  and  drank,  was  truly  persecuted  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  truly  crucified  and  died  in  the  sight  of  those  in 
heaven  and  those  on  earth  and  those  under  the  earth  ;  who, 
moreover,  was  truly  raised  from  the  dead,  His  Father  having 
raised  Him,  who  in  the  like  fashion  will  so  raise  us  also  who 
believe  on  Him — His  Father,  I  say,  will  raise  us — in  Christ 
Jesus,  apart  from  whom  we  have  not  true  life." 

To  the  SmyrucTans,  c.  1  :  "I  have  perceived  that  ye  are 
established  in  faith  immovable,  being  as  it  were  nailed  on  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  flesh  and  in  spirit,  and 
firmly  grounded  in  love  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  fully  persuaded 
as  touching  our  Lord  that  He  is  truly  of  the  race  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  Son  of  God  by  the  Divine  will  and 
power,  truly  born  of  a  virgin  and  baptized  by  John,  that  all 
righteousness  might  he  fulfilled  by  Him,  truly  nailed  up  in  the 
flesh  for  our  sakcs  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  the 
1  S^vctc,  Tlie  Apodks'  Creed,  pp.  31  f. 
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tetrarch  (of  which  fruit  are  we — that  is,  of  His  most  blessed 
passion) ;  that  He  might  set  vp  an  ensign  imto  all  the  ages 
through  His  resurrection,  for  His  saints  and  faithful  people, 
whether  among  Jews  or  among  Gentiles,  in  one  body  of  His 
Church." 

An  interesting  point  is  his  use  of  the  Pauline  phrase  "  of 
the  seed  of  David."  It  would  be  a  necessary  element  in  the 
first  preaching  to  the  Jews,  but  in  the  next  generation 
dropped  out  of  the  creed  of  the  Church,  which  was  pre- 
dominatingly Gentile. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  piece  together  a  complete  creed 
on  the  model  of  the  later  historic  faith  from  all  the  passages 
in  the  Ignatian  Epistles.^  There  is  no  need  to  strain  the 
evidence.  It  concerns  us  only  to  know  that  Ignatius  ex- 
pressed his  faith  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  Son  and  in  the 
Father  and  in  the  Spirit  {ad  Magn.  13),  in  the  same  order  as 
S.  Paul  uses  2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  which  is,  as  Lightfoot  shows,  "a 
natural  sequence.  Through  the  Son  is  the  way  to  the  Father 
(John  xiv.  6) :  this  union  with  the  Father  through  the  Son 
is  a  communion  in  the  Spirit."- 

For  the  same  reason  we  will  not  linger  over  the  Christo- 
logical  teaching,  in  which  Ignatius  seems  almost  to  anticipate 
Athanasius  by  his  clear-cut  antitheses  {ad  Eph.  7)  :  "  There 
is  one  only  physician,  of  flesh  and  of  spirit,  begotten  and 
unbegotten,  God  in  man,  true  Life  in  death.  Son  of  Mary  and 
Son  of  God,  first  passible  and  then  impassible,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord." 

These  are  ante-Nicene  phrases,  and  there  is  no  advantage 
in  trying  to  read  into  them  the  precise  meanings  of  post- 
Nicene  statements.  It  is,  after  all,  natural  to  leave  room  for 
growth  and  development. 

From  Ignatius  we  turn  to  his  friend  and  pupil,  Polycarp, 
the  pupil  also  in  earlier  days  of  the  Apostle  John.     Polycarp 

1  Kattonbusi;li  has  expressed  his  conclusion  clearly  (ii.  p.  318),  where  ho  says 
tliat  Ignatius  is  formally  dependent  on  himself  alone,  and  that  the  parallels  to 
the  Old  Roman  Creed  are  accidental,  except  so  far  as  thej-  are  in  content  un- 
avoidable.    See  the  note  81. 

*  A2J0st.  Fathers,  li.  ii.  137  n. 
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IGNATIUS  OF  ANTIOCH  (c.  110) 


To  THE  EpHESIAKS, 

c.  xviii. 

6  yap  Qfos  rj^av 
'irjaovs  6  XpLCTTos  (kvo- 
(f)oprj6r]  vnb  Mapias  kut 
oiKOVopiav,  (K  (nrepparos 
[lev  Aaveld  rrvdpaTos 
6e  dylov'  ts  eyevvrjdr)  kol 
ejSaTTTiadr]  ipa  rw  Trddet 
TO  v8a>p  KadapltTT]. 


To  THE  TeALLIAXS, 

c.  ix. 

Ka(}}a>dr]T€  ovv,  orav 
vixiv  ■)(()) pWlrfaovXpicrTov 
\a\fj  Tis,  Tov  €K  yevovs 
Aavet'S,  TOV  c'k  Mapias, 
OS  aXT]dS)s  eyevvrjdrj, 
ecpayev  re  Ka\  e-miv, 
aK'q6a)S  edidox^dr]  eVt 
Hovtiov  niXdTOVjoXrjdcos 
€(TTavpii6rj  Ka\  dnioavev 
/3Xe7roVr&)i'[Tcoj']  iivov- 
pavia)v  Ka\  iiriyeicov  koI 
VTTO-)(6ovla>v,  OS  Koi  aki)- 
6a)Srjy4p6rj  diro  veKpav, 
iyelpavTOS  avrbv  tov 
"pruTpos  avTov,  KaTU  to 
opoicjpa  OS  Kai  T]pds  tovs 
nKTTevovTas  avToi  ovtcos 
eyepfl  6  TraTtjp  avTov  ev 
Xpiara  'Irjaoii,  ov  X'^P'^ 

TO      oXtjOivOV       ^fjv        OVK. 

ixopiu. 


To  THE  SilYRX.EAXS, 

c.  i. 

iv6r](Ta  yap  vpds  kot- 
rjpTicrpivovs  (v  aKivtjTO) 
iTL(TT€i,  aiaTTfp  Kadrfkco- 
pivovs  iv  Tut  aTavpa  Toi> 
Kvplov  'Ir}aov  Xptcrrov, 
aapKi  T€  Ka\  nvfvpuTi, 
Kal  fjdpaa-pevovs  iv 
dyanrj  iv  Tw  aipaTL 
XpiaTov,  Tr(Tr}\.rjpo(f)opri- 
pivovs  els  TOV  Kvpiov 
t)p<Sv  a\r]6a)S  ovTa  €k 
yivovs  Aau6iS  Kara 
(rdpKa,  v'lbv  Qfov  KaTO. 
deXrjpa  KOI  dvvapiv, 
yfyevvrjpivov  aXrjdais  eK 
TTapOivov,  fSfj^aTTTia- 
pivov  VTTO  Iwdvvov  iva 
n  Ah  p  CO  6  H  tjS  ca 
AlKMOCYNH  vir' 
avTov,  dXrjdais  frri  Ilov- 
Tiov  IltXarov  Kat'HpuSou 
T€Tpdp)(OV  KadrjXapevov 
iirrep  fjpav  iv  crapKi '  a(f) 
ov  Kap-rrov  fjpels  drro 
TOV  OiopaKaplaTov  alrov 
nddovs'  Iva  arH  CyC- 
CHMON  els  Toiis  alSvas 
8ia  Tijs  dvaard(r€(os  els 
TOVS  dyiovs  koI  tticttovs 
avTov,  f'tVe  iv  lov8ai.ois 
fire  iv  idveaiv,  iv  evl 
(TcinpaTi  TJjs  iKKXrjcrias 
avTov. 
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was  a  man  of  very  different  mould,  unoriginal  in  the  extreme, 
but  on  that  very  account  a  Letter  witness  to  the  tradition, 
which  it  was  his  to  pass  on  from  the  first  generation  of 
Christian  hearers  to  the  third.  He  is  the  link  between 
S.  John  and  the  young  generation  of  Cliristian  apologists, 
Justin  Martyr,  Melito,  Aristides,  who  were  coming  to  the 
front  when  he  paid  his  historic  visit  to  Eome  and  celebrated 
the  Holy  Communion  for  Bishop  Anicetus.  At  that  time 
Irenasus,  his  old  pupil  in  Asia  Minor,  was  beginning  to 
attract  attention  by  his  lectures  on  heresies  in  this  capital 
of  the  Old  World,  the  centre  of  its  commerce  and  of  its 
speculations.  Writing  to  the  Philippians,  Polycarp  lays  stress 
(c.  2)  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  in 
words  taken  from  the  First  Epistle  of  S.  Peter.  This  was 
part  of  his  teaching,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  his  confession 
included  more  than  we  have  gleaned  from  the  First  Epistle 
of  S.  John.  In  c.  7  he  urges  confession  of  Jesus  Christ 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  the  witness  of  the  cross,  in  woT'ds 
which  are  an  echo  of  1  John  iv.  2-4. 

Polycarp's  death  in  a.d.  155  marks  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age.  He  had  lived  on  past  the  day  of  small  things, 
to  see  the  Catholic  Church  exerting  a  world-wide  influence, 
and  to  testify  that  this  influence  stands  or  falls  with  loyalty 
to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  about  the  Didache,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  more  than  once.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  review  the  reviews  of  the  many  theories  as  to  its 
origin  and  history,  I  will  only  claim  for  it  the  date  defended 
by  Lightfoot^  and  Zahn^ — a.d.  80-130.  It  seems  to  be  a 
Jewish  manual  of  advice  on  conduct  worked  up  by  a  Christian 
writer,  who  records  details  of  value  as  to  the  administration 
of  Holy  Baptism.  It  belongs  to  a  period  of  undeveloped 
Church  organisation,  and  the  only  trace  of  a  formal  creed 
contained  in  the  reference  to  those  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (c.  9)  agrees  with  the  early  Pauline  confession. 

The  prayer  (c.  x.  2):  "We  thank  thee.  Holy  Father, 
.  .  .  for  the  knowledge  and  faith  and  immortality  which 
1  S.  Ignatius,  i.  739.  ^  ForscJmiifjen,  iii.  278. 
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Thou  hast  made  known  to  ns  through  Jesus  Thy  servant," 
seems  to  contain  a  reminiscence  of  S.  Peter's  sermon  (Acts 
iii.  13,  26)  or  the  prayer  (Acts  iv.  27,  30). 

§  IX.  Conclusions 

We  arrive  at  the  conchision  that  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed  did  not  exist  in  apostolic  times.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  substance  of  its  teachmg  was 
primitive.  The  Ignatian  Epistles,  which  form  the  connecting- 
link  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  apologists  of  the 
second  century,  prove  that  instruction  was  given  m  Antioch 
on  all  the  points  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  the 
developed  creed,  the  miraculous  birth,  the  crucifixion,  the 
resurrection.  The  following  reconstruction  of  an  Apostolic 
Creed,^  while  it  represents  the  general  teaching  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  second  century,  is  obtained  by  arbitrary 
selection  of  phrases  : — 

For  Jewish  Christians.  For  Gentile  Christians. 

I.    THiaTevo)  fls{7rp6i)Qfop  (^TTaT(pa)       I.  Iltcrrfva)     tls     iva     Qeov     TravTO- 
iravTOKparopa.  Kparopa 

II.  Kal    ei'f    Tov    viov    Qeov   'lijcrovu     II.  Kat  (or  TTioreuo))  els  iva  vlov  GeoC 
XpiOTov  TOV   Kvpiov  T]poi)v,  KQTa  Irjcrovv  KpiCTTov,  Kvpiov  fip,S>Uf 

(rapKa  ck  yevovs  {airepparos) 
Aa/3iS,  KQT  OLK.ovop.lav  (or 
diXrjpa  or   8vvapiv)Q€ov  yevvT]- 

BivTa     (or     yeyevvr]pivov^      en  yevvrjrov    €k    (or    dia)     napdevov 

(v7r6)     Mapias    ttjs     irapOivov,  Km  GeoC  (or  aylov  TvvivpaTos) 

^e^aTTTia-pivov    vtto     'ladvvov, 

aXr]6ms    enl    Hovtiov     HiXutov  tov  eVi  Uovtlov  UiXdrov  aravpiD- 

(^TradovTo)       aTavpadfVTa       Koi  BivTa,  K.r.X. 

anoBavovTa'  "Os  akrjBuis  i^yipdrj 
OTTO  veKpav,  dve^T]  (^dvf\r](pdri) 
els  ovpavovs,  eKdOicrev  iv  Be^ia 
TOV  GeoC,  OS  (p)(eTai  Kplvai  (or 
KpiTTjs)  ^avTas  Koi  vfKpovs 
(^^avTCiv  Kai  vtKpoov) 

^  Baumer,  p.  156. 
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For  Jewish  Christians — contd.       For  Gentile  Christians— co?ifc?. 

III.  Km    (ma-Tevco)    fls   to     (or     ev)     III. 
TTvevfia  ayiov,   ayiav  iKKkrja'iav 
(^KaddXiKTjv)    a(p€(nv   (XvTpcoaLv) 
afiapriav,     crapnos      dpdcrracnv 
{Co}J}v  aloiviov). 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Harnack's  reconstruction  of 
"  an  oldest  creed,"  which  he  is  careful  to  explain  "  is  not  a 
creed  that  was  ever  used  or  ever  likely  to  be  used."  ^ 

Tli(XTev(o  €t9  (eva)  @eov  TravroKpdropa,  Kal  eh  Xptarou 
^Irjaovv,  TOP  vVov  avrov,  top  Kvpiou  ij/xwp,  top  yepprjOepTa  Bia 
(fc'«)  irapOepov,  top  iirl  TJovtlov  TLiXdrov  iraOopra  {aravpojOePTo) 
Kal  dpacndpTa  (e/c  peKpoop),  Kadtjfiepop  ip  Se^Lo,  tov  &eou,  66ep 
(ip  Bo^d)  €p-)(eTai  Kplpac  ^coyra?  Kal  peKpov<;,  Kal  eh  to 
TTpevjJLa  ayLOP  [sic]. 

The  utter  uncertainty  of  all  such  speculations  may  leave 
us  content  with  the  moderate  anticipations  with  which  we 
approached  the  evidence,  expecting  only  to  find  seed-thoughts, 
and  finding  them  in  the  Baptismal  Formula  and  the  simple 
confession,  "  Jesus  is  the  Lord."  At  first  hearing,  such  con- 
clusions may  sound  thin  and  poor,  but  we  may  well  ask 
seriously  whether  we  have  any  right  to  expect  more.  If  the 
growth  of  the  kingdom  is  compared  by  Christ  to  the  growth 
of  a  seed  growing  secretly,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  early 
history  of  creeds  obscure.  The  seed  of  a  garden  plant 
contains  in  it  the  promise  of  bud  and  flower,  but  it  is  only 
through  the  hidden  working  and  secret  chemistry  of  nature 
that  it  is  transformed.  To  look,  then,  for  the  twelve  articles 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  New  Testament,  is  like  looking 
for  the  sprouting  of  a  seed  while  we  keep  it  in  a  paper 
packet. 

1  Halm/  p.  390. 
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§  I.  A  Theory  of  Gkowth 

Thus  far  we  have  watched  only  what  we  might  call  the 
planting  of  the  creed.  The  faith  of  the  gospel  was  preached 
by  the  apostles  in  outlmes  of  teaching,  which  were  like  seeds, 
buried  that  they  might  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 

The  preaching  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and 
Rome  was  echoed  by  Clement.  The  solemn  charge  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  rang  also  in  the  ears  of  Ignatius.  We 
shall  trace  the  influence  of  this  Pauhne  form  of  sound  words 
in  the  history  of  the  venerable  Old  Roman  Creed  (R). 

This  creed  of  the  future  was  of  composite  structure. 
The  Baptismal  Formula  was  its  framework,  but  it  gained  from 
the  added  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord,  born,  suffering, 
dying — thoughts  which  from  the  first  craved  for  utterance  and 
fired  enthusiasm.     By  a  natural  sequence  of  thought,  mention 
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was  also  added  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alike  in  the 
Holy  Church  and  for  the  individual  believer. 

Side  by  side  with  it  must  be  set  the  most  ancient  short 
Creed  of  Jerusalem,  the  origin  of  which  may  possibly  be 
sought  in  the  preaching  of  S.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
To  the  Baptismal  Formula  were  added  only  the  words,  "  one 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins."  At  a  later  period  it  too 
was  enlarged  on  similar  lines,  either  from  current  teaching  or 
from  the  Eoman  Creed. 

Thus  we  shall  trace  the  growth  of  its  usefulness,  first  as 
an  historic  faith,  the  rule  of  a  catechist's  teaching ;  then  as  a 
theological  faith,  the  watchword  of  a  Church  militant  against 
error.  The  chief  difficulty  in  tracing  out  a  history  of  develop- 
ment after  this  kind  is  to  avoid  an  a  'priori  and  mechanical 
theory  of  two  parallel  types  in  East  and  West,  or  of  one  arche- 
type from  whicli  all  forms  are  to  be  derived,  as  if  it  was  a  mould 
into  which  they  could  be  pressed.  We  expect  to  find  frequent 
variations  in  the  creeds  of  Churches  successively  organised, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  they  can  all  be  explained 
in  one  way.  When  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  the  transition  from  the  testimony  of  individual  writers 
to  the  acknowledged  creed  of  a  Church,  it  is  so  easy  to  strain 
the  evidence,  and  compile,  by  a  too  arbitrary  critical  process,  a 
Creed  of  Antioch  gleaned  from  Ignatius,  or  a  Creed  of  Ephesus 
from  Justin  Martyr,  or  a  Creed  of  Gaul  from  Irenasus. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  approach  the  testimony  of  the 
writers  of  the  second  century  with  an  open  mind.  The 
period  is  obscure,  because  so  many  documents  have  perished. 
This  is  the  result  of  devastating  wars  and  of  persecutions  in 
which  Christian  books  were  destroyed. 

Hence  arose  the  fear  of  committing  precious  beliefs  to 
writing,  which  lasted  on,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  fourth 
century.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  earliest  forms  of  com- 
plete Church  creeds  which  we  can  identify  with  certainty  are 
only  found  in  writings  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  a  permitted  religion,  and  Christian  books  were 
brought  out  freely  to  the  light  of  day.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether    the    reserve   which,   in    the   course   of   the   era    of 
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persecution,  Christian  teachers  were  constrained  to  maintain, 
was  felt  to  be  as  important  in  the  second  century.  Justin 
Martyr  does  not  seem  to  speak  so  cautiously  as  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem.  Yet  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  coarse  hatred 
of  the  world  had  already  raised  fierce  persecutions  against 
the  new  religion,  with  its  unbending  morality  and  unflinching 
protest  against  wickedness  in  all  places.  Even  a  tolerant 
philosopher  like  Marcus  Aurelius  might  fear  social  dangers 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  close  guilds  of  Christians,  acting  as 
a  solvent  upon  a  corrupt  civilisation  which  despised  itself 
and  suspected  others. 

§  II.  The  Apologists:  1.  Justin  Maetyr 

Justin  Martyr,  a  native  of  Palestine,  was  the  son  of 
heathen  parents,  and  in  his  early  manhood  an  ardent  student 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  When  "  the  gates  of  light,"  to 
use  his  own  beautiful  phrase,  "  were  opened  to  him,"  and  he 
became  a  scholar  of  Christ,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  presenting,  in  a  form  which  might  attract  thoughtful  men, 
the  truth  which  had  brought  him  peace  and  joy.  He  taught 
in  Ephesus,  where  he  was  probably  baptized,  and  also  in 
Eome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  (c.  165). 

The  evidence  of  his  writings  is  suggestive.  It  cannot  be 
called  complete.  In  fact,  it  is  very  puzzling  to  any  Vv'ho  try 
to  make  too  much  of  it.  We  may  classify  the  passages 
quoted  under  two  heads :  (a)  Expansions  of  the  Baptismal 
Formula ;  (/3)  Specimens  of  Christological  teaching. 

When  Justin  speaks  of  baptism,  he  states  definitely  that 
instruction  was  given  to  the  candidates,  and  that  a  promise 
was  required  from  them  {Apol.  i.  61):  "As  many  as  are  per- 
suaded and  believe  that  these  things  are  true  which  are  taught 
and  said  by  us,  and  promise  that  they  can  live  thus,  are 
taught  both  to  pray,  and  to  ask  from  God  with  fasting  for- 
giveness of  their  former  sins."  The  teaching  may  have  varied, 
as  in  Justin's  varying  expansions  of  the  Baptismal  Formula. 
But  the  substance  of  the  teaching  plainly  included  two  points 
which    it   is  well   to  emphasise.     The  Lord  Jesus  was  wor- 
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shipped  (Dial.  38)  :  elra  civOpcoirov  fyevufjuevov,  (xraupcodPjvai,  kuI 
uva^e^rjKevai  el<i  rov  ovpavov,  Koi  irdXiv  Trapayiveauai  iin  tj;? 
7^9,  Kal  irpoa-KvvrjTov  elvat.  This  is  a  charge  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Trypho,  but  it  is  at  once  accepted  by  the  apologist. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  was  asserted  to  possess  a  distinct 
individuality  {Dial.  36)  :  Kal  airoKplve^ai  avroh  ro  irvevfia  to 
cijiov  rj  aTTo  irpoacoirov  tov  7rarpo<i  rj  airb  rov  loiov. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR 

(a)  Expansions  of  the  Baptismal  Formula 

Apoh  i.  61.  ih.  ad  fin. 

"Ocroi  civ  TTiicrBoicn  koi  incrTevccxTU' 
oXtjOtj  ravra  to.  v(f)'  i)nS)v  8i.8a(rK6[Xfra 
Koi  Xeyo/ifva  ('wai,  koI  jStovv  ourcoy 
8vvacr6ai  vmcrxvcovTai,  (V)^e(rdai  re 
Kal  alTtIv  vrjCTTivovTfS  napa  tov  Qeov 
TU)V  IT porjfiapTrniii'uiv  n<p€<Tiv  SiSdcr- 
KOVTai,  fjp,av  avvev^op-fvav  Kcii 
auvurjcrrevovrav  ai'Tols  .   ,  . 

'Ett'    ovoparos    yap    tov  IlaTpus  tq)v      To  tov  HaTpov  rwv  6Xa)v 
oXcov     KOI    AecrnoTOV    Qeov,    koi    tov      koi   AearroTOV    0eov  ovopxi.   .   .   ,  Kal 
2a)rf)po?    Tjpap    'irjcrov    XpiCTTOv,    kul      eV    ovopaTos  8e  'lijaov    Xpia-Tov    tov 
HvfvpaTos  aylov,  to  iv  rw  vhari  tuts      aravpcodevTos  eVi   Hovtlov    HtXarov, 
XovTpov  TTOLOVvTai.  KOI  eV  ovopciTos  YlvevpiiTos  aylov  .  .  . 

6  cfxoTi^i'ipfvos  XovfTai, 

Justin's  Christological  teaching  is  found  in  some  five 
different  references  to  (a)  general  teaching  on  the  Incarna- 
tion, (&)  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  (c)  (d)  the  history  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  (e)  a  prayer  of  exorcism,  (/)  an  Old  Testament 
type.  These  passages  show  marked  variations  from  the  text 
of  E.  The  order  "  Jesus  Christ "  might  be  explained  as  the 
accidental  alteration  of  a  copyist,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
in  (b)  the  order  is  approved  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  our  " — "  Jesus  our  Christ."  And  in  (/)  emphatic  prominence 
is  given  to  the  name  "Jesus,  whom  we  also  knew  fully  as 
Christ,  God's  Son." 

Again,  in  five  out  of  these  six  passages  some  reference  is 
found  to  the  Lord's  death.^     Tliis  had  been  an  element  in  the 

1  Zalni  quotes  four  others,  JjwI.  i.  C3  ;  Did.  63,  71,  95. 
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teaching  of  Ignatius  to  the  Tralliaus  (c.  9).  At  a  later 
time  it  was  stated  in  the  declaration  of  the  elders  of  Smyrna 
against  Noetus,  and  Tertullian  found  reason  to  insist  on  it, 
in  connection  with  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  writing  against  the  error  of 
Praxeas.     But  it  is  never  found  in  E. 

The  variety  of  context  in  which  these  parallels  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed  are  found  is  an  argument  against  the  sup- 
position that  Justin  professed  one  such  form  in  a  Baptismal 
Creed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  complete 
specimen  (e)  is  a  formula  of  exorcism,  and  that  Iren^us  at 
the  end  of  the  century  spoke  of  the  power  of  "  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate "  in  a  similar 
connection.^  But  the  wording  might  just  as  easily  have  been 
borrowed  from  a  fixed  formal  creed  as  from  current  modes 
of  teaching. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Justin's  personal  creed  contained 
more  than  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God."  His  use  of 
the  words  o/noXo'yia  and  o/xoXoyelv  is  varied.  In  the  first 
Apology  they  are  naturally  referred  to  confession  before  a 
ruler.  In  Dial.  64,  the  Jew  Trypho  is  represented  as  con- 
necting the  thought  with  prayer  to  Christ :  ou  Seo/xeOa  t?}? 
o/jboXoytwi  avTOu  ouSe  t/'}9  Trpoa-Kw/jaeo)^.  Justin's  own  use 
implies  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  crucified  is  to  lead  up  to 
confession  of  Him  as  Lord  and  Christ  (Dial.  35)  :  ofMoXoyovvTa'i 
€avTOv<i  etvai  Xptariai^ov'i  koI  top  cnavpwOevTa  ^Irjcrovv 
OfxoXoyelv  Kal  Kvptov  Kal  Xpiarou.  Again,  he  writes  of 
guarding  such  a  confession  (Dial.  47) :  p-era  rov  (^vkdaceiv  rijv 
et9  Tov  Xpiarhv  rou  Qeov  op.oko'ylav.  In  the  second  Apology 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  teaching.-  Apparently  he 
laid  stress  on  the  act  of  confessing,  rather  than  any  special 
elaboration  of  the  form. 

By  an  elaborate  argument,  Kattenbusch  ^  seeks  to  prove 
Justin's  acquaintance  with  R.  Since  he  had  taught  in  Rome, 
this  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  if  R  was  composed 
c.  100.     The  most  interesting  coincidences  of  language  are: 

'  We  lind  traces  of  such  a  form  in  Egypt  in  tlie  third  oentur}'.     Palladius, 
HisL  Lausiaea,  c.  29.     Of.  Kattenbusch,  ii.  p.  291  n. 

'•*  Kattenbusch,  ii.  p.  289  n.  ^  y^_  279-29S. 
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(i.)  Justin's  use  of  <jravpw6r]vaL  {Dial.  51,  76,  100)  in  his 
quotation  of  Matt.  xvi.  21  =  Mark  viii.  31  =  Luke  ix.  22,  in 
place  of  the  word  airoKravdrivaL  of  our  Tcxtus  receptus.  This 
is  followed  by  Ty  Tpirr)  i^^epa  avacnrjvaL,  where  Mark 
(Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort)  has  Ka\  /xerd  rpeh  rjixepa'i 
avaarrjvat ;  Matthew,  Luke,  Kal  rfj  rphr)  i^fiepa  i<yepOfjvai  (some 
MSS.  of  Luke,  dvacrrrjvai). 

(ii.)  He  speaks  confidently  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
(Dial.  80):  iyoo  Be  Kal  el  rive<;  eiaiv  opdoyvw/xove'i  Kara  iravra 
XpiarLavol,  Kal  aapKo<i  avdaraaiv  'yevT^aeadai  eTTLCTdixeOa. 
W'e  may  give  such  coincidences  their  full  value,  and  yet  remain 
unconvinced  that  the  creed  was  then  used  in  Ephesus.^ 

In  any  case,  the  testimony  of  Justin  is  valuable  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  E.  He  believed  in  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ  before  the  incarnation.  Thus  he 
writes  {Dial.  105) :  "  He  w^as  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  inasmuch  as  He  was,  after  a  peculiar  manner, 
produced  from  the  Father  as  His  Word  and  Power."  If  the 
word  "  only-begotten "  had  come  into  R,  we  may  fairly  ex- 
plain it  in  the  sense  which  Justin  vindicates.  If  not  (p.  62, 
infra),  there  still  remains  the  question  how  to  interpret  the 
Divine  Sonship  taught  in  E.  And  from  Justin  we  learn 
that  it  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  human  life  of  Jesus  in 
which  it  was  manifested,  though  Justin  connected  it  specially 
with  that  life.^  The  Church  as  yet  thought  vaguely^  about 
Christ's  pre-existent  life,  but  the  main  point  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  believed. 

The  elaborate  inquiry  contributed  to  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kirchengesehichte^  by  Bornemann  offers  an  interesting  summary 
of  his  teaching,  formed  by  extracting  all  the  creed-phrases 
which  are  most  frequently  used. 

nLarevo/xev  el<i  (eVl)  rov   irarepa   toju    '6\o)v  Kal  SeaTrorrjv 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  test  of  an  Eastern  type  besides  the  words 
"Jesus  Christ "  and  "dead,"  mentioned  above,  is  the  word  irdXiv  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Return.    Apart  from  /xerd  dd^rjs  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  conclusive. 

2  Dial.  88. 

'  Cf.  Ps.  Clem.,  2  Cor.  9:  Xpiarbs  6  Ki'/Jtos  .  ,  .  ibf  /liv  to  irpCiTOv  irvevfLa 
eyivero  adpt. 

MIL  1879. 
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Seov'  Kal  et9  (cttI)  tou  Kvpiov  rjfioyv  Itjcrovv  Xpicrrov,  top  irpw- 
TOTOKov  auTOu  vlov,  TOP  (^KajcL  TTjv  Tov  irarpo^  ^ou\'r]v)  Sia 
TTapOevov  <yevv7]devra  Kal  iraOTjrbv  yevofievov  avOpanrov  kul 
aravpcodevTa  eirl  Uovt'lov  HCkdrov  Koi  airoOavovra  koX  avaa- 
rdvTa  eK  veKpwv  Kal  dva^dvja  et<?  tov  ovpavov  Kal  fxerd  8o^'r)<i 
irakiv  Trapa'yevqaofj^evou  (KpiTtjv  irdvrcov  dvOpdynroov).  Kal  et? 
(eTTt)  TO  dycov  7rpo(f)7]TiKov  TTveu/xa. 

This  arithmetical  method  is  too  mechanical.  It  puts 
before  us  an  artificial  form  which  was  certainly  never  used 
either  in  Ephesus  or  Eome.  Creeds  are  not  made  by  such 
processes,  nor  are  they  to  be  rediscovered.  As  a  mere  digest, 
like  modern  gleanings  from  the  sermons  of  a  distinguished 
preacher,  the  result  is  instructive,  but  withal  dull. 

2.  Aristides,  a.d.  140-148 

The  Apology  of  Aristides,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  was 
formerly  known  to  us  only  by  the  notices  in  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  In  1878  the  Mechitarists  of  San  Lazzaro  published 
a  portion  of  an  Armenian  version.  In  1889,  Professor  Eendel 
Harris  found  a  fragment  of  the  Syriac  text  in  the  library  of 
the  monastery  of  S.  Catherine  at  Sinai.  This  enabled  Pro- 
fessor Eobinson  to  discover  part  of  the  Greek  original  in  the 
Life  of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph. 

The  following  passage  suggests  the  inference  that 
Aristides,  like  Justin,  confessed  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  that  he  also  taught  that  He  was  pre-existent  and  mani- 
fested by  the  Holy  Spirit,  born  of  a  Hebrew  virgin.  All  the 
words  which  are  doubly  attested  are  printed  in  spaced  type  or 
italics.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  he  also  believed  in 
one  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  this  was  not  part 
of  his  confession. 

ARISTIDES! 
Greek.  Syriac.  Armenian. 

ol  8€  ;^pt(rTta  I'ol  ye  The  Christians  then  But  the  Christians  arc 
yev eaXoyoi/vrai  dnu  reckon  the  her/inning  of  race-reclconed  from  the 
rov     Kvpiov     'iTjaov    their religioii/}'o?n/c52/^;    Lord  Jesus  Christ.     He 

^  Texts  and  Studies,  i.  1.  78  (2n(i  ed.). 
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Greek — could. 

XpiOTTOv.ovTos  be  ovios 
TOV  QfOV  TOV  v\IaI.(ttov 
ojjLoXoyelTai  ev  irviv- 
fiaTidyico  an'  ovpavov 
KarajSas  dia  rijv  aoyrr]- 
jilav  Ta>v  dvdpoiTTOiv' 
Ka\  €<  nap6ivov  ayias 
yfi'i'riBels,  daTTopas  re 
KOL  d(f)66p(os,  adpKa 
dveXa^e,  ical  di>e- 
(f)dvi]  dvd poiTTois. 


SviUAC — coidd. 
Christ,  Who  is  named  the 
Son  of  God  Most  High  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  God 
came  down  from  heaven, 
and  from  a  Hebrew 
virgin  took  and  clad 
Himself  with  flesh ; 
and  there  dwelt  in  a 
daughter  of  man  the  Son 
of  God. 


3.  Iren^us 


Armenian — contd. 
is  Son  of  God  on  high, 
Who  was  manifested  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  :  from 
heaven  having  come 
down ;  and  from  a  Heb- 
rew virgin  having  been 
born;  having  taken  His 
flesh  from  the  virgin, 
and  having  been  mani- 
fested by  the  nature 
of  this  humanity  [as] 
the  Son  of  God. 


Ireuiiius  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  and  of  others  who  had  been 
disciples  of  S.  John.  While  he  was  still  a  young  man  he 
migrated  to  Gaul,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  Lyons.  The 
first  missionaries  who  came  to  Gaul  seem  to  have  come  from 
Asia  Minor,  following  a  great  trade  route.  The  sympathy 
which  existed  between  the  Churches  was  fostered  by  the 
letter  in  which  the  Christians  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  described 
their  sufferings  during  the  persecution  of  A.D.  177  to  their 
brethren  in  Asia.  Before  this  Irena?us  had  been  sent  on  an 
important  mission  to  Eome,  and  had  lectured  against  heresies. 
On  liis  return  he  was  chosen  as  bishop. 
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ib.  ii.  4. 


c.  H'vr.  i.  10. 

1}     pfv      yap      (KKXriaiu 
.   .   .   TrapaKa^ovaa 
rrjp  els  fva  Qeov  Trari- 
pa  TravTOK pdTopa,Tou 

TTfTTOlTjKOTa  TOV    OVpClVOV 

Ka\    T^v    yriv     Koi    ra: 

Oakucrcras  koL  rravra  rti 

(V   avToli,    iriaTiv.     Ka\ 

(Is        (va       XpLcrrov     per      Vlirislti 

'lj]aovv,  TOV  vlov  TOV     Dei  Filium 


in    unurn    Deura    cre- 
dentes 


Jesiu 


ib.  ii.  16. 


Xon  ergo  alterum 
Filium  hominis  nouit 
euangelium  nisi  hunc, 
qui  ex  Maria, 
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c.  Hccr.  i.  10 — contd. 
Qeov,Tov   <TapK<o6ev- 

TCl       VTTip        TTjS       Tj  pfT- 

epas  acorrjpias'  kuI 
els      TTVfvpa      ayiov, 

.     .     .     KUl     TT]V     f  K      TTCip- 

Oivov  yivvqcriv,  Ka\ 
TO  Trddos,  Ka\  Tr)v 
eye  per  IV  ck  veKpatv 
Ka\  rrjv  evaapKOi' 
as  Toi's  ovpavovs 
ava\r]\ffiv  tov  rjyaTrrj- 
pivov  XpLarov  'irjcrov 
TOV        Kvpiov        Tjpwv 

KCU     T1]V      fK     TU)V     OVp- 

avatv  ev  tj]  So^t; 
TOV  iraTpos  rrapov- 
(Tiav  avTQv  eVi  to 
avaKe(f>aXaia)a-a(r6ai  to. 
TTovTa  Kai  ava(TT7](rai 
TTcia-av  adpKa  Tvaarjs 
avdpoiTj-oTrjTos  .  .  . 
Ka\  Kpicriv  8iKacav  iv 
Tols  ndai  TTOLrjarjTaL'  .  .  . 
Tols     8(     CK     pfTavolas, 

Gapcriav  8(oprj(TfTai  .  .  . 


ib.  ii.  4 — contd. 


ex  uinjiae  generation- 
em  sustinuit  ct  passus 
sub  Pontio  Pilato  et 
rcsurgens  et  in  claritate 
receptus, 


ib.  ii.  16 — contd. 


ill  gloria  %ienturus 


iiidcv  eorum  qui  iudi- 
cantur 


(jui  et  passus  est ;  sed 
liunc  qui  natus  est 
lesum  Christum  nouit 
Dei  Filium  et  euudem 
liunc  p'^ssum  res^ir- 
rexisse.  .  .  . 
Ipse  est  lesus  Christus 
Domiiius  noster  qui  et 
passus  est  pro  nobis  et 
surrexit  propter  nos  et 
rursus  ueiiturus  est  in 
gloria  Putris 


cp.  i.  1.  6. 

els     iva     Qevv      Traripu 
navTOKpuTopa. 


W.  43.  1. 
fls  (i>a  Qfou  TravTOKpd- 

TOpa     .    .    ,      KOl     (Is     TOV 

vlov  TOV  Gfov  'lr]aovv 
XpiaTov  (Lat.  Christum 
lesura)  TOV  Kvpiov 
fjpwv. 


cp.  li.  49.  3. 

"Wliere  the  coule.xt 
suggests  reference  to 
a  form  of  solemn 
oath. 


tv  vropaTi  'l/;crov  X/Jiff- 
Tov  TOV  aravpodevTos 
enl  UovTiov  HiXutov. 


ap.  Euseb.  Il.E. 
V.  20.  2. 

f'pXfTai     Kplvai     C^vTUi 

KUl  ViKpOVS,    .    .    . 


cp.  iii.  17.  3. 

sedentem  ad  dexteram 
Patris. 


iv.  37.  2. 

Christum  lesum,  qui 
sub  Pontio  Pilato 
crucifixus  est  et  passus 
est. 
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The  testimony  of  Irenteus  is  the  more  valuable  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  not  moulded  by  one  strain  of  Christian 
influence  only.  The  Eule  of  Faith  which  he  teaches  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Justin  Martyr.  But  it  is  more  complete,  since 
it  starts  from  teaching  about  the  Father,  which  Justin  gave 
only  in  connection  with  the  Baptismal  Formula. 

In  the  Christological  part  we  note  the  phrase  "  Son  of 
God,"  which  was  found  in  Ignatius  and  Justin.  Seeing  that 
Irenaeus  is  the  earliest  witness  for  the  Eunuch's  Creed  in  Acts 
ix.,  there  is  some  ground  here  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  only 
ofioXoyia  or  formal  confession,  which  he  had  been  taught 
from  his  youth,  was  of  the  same  simple  kind,  "  I  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."  The  fact  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
not  mentioned  in  his  Rule  of  Faith  makes  it  appear  improb- 
able that  he  is  reproducing  the  creed  of  his  Church  in  Gaul 
in  a  stage  of  development  parallel  to  that  of  the  Old  Eoman 
Creed.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  phrases  which 
seem  to  point  to  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  e.g.  the  exact 
wording,  "  One  God  the  Father  Almighty,"  the  order  of  the 
names  "Christ  Jesus,"  c.^.  iv.  37.  2  :  "Christum  Jesum  qui 
sub  Pontio  Pilato  crucifixus  est,"  and  the  use  of  "  ex  "  with 
"  Maria  uirgine,"  as  in  B. 

The  note  of  suffering,  which  is  common  in  Justin,  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate  two  or  three 
times.  This  represents,  in  the  later  Western  Creeds  of  Milan 
and  Gaul,  a  distinct  variation  from  the  Eoman  type,  under 
the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  the  teaching  of  the  apologists. 

Irenteus  lived  and  wrote  during  a  most  critical  period. 
The  spread  of  Gnosticism  threatened  to  effect  w^hat  has 
been  called  in  a  clever  phrase  "the  acute  Hellenising  of 
Christendom."  ^  It  was  an  anti-Judaistic  movement,  which 
took  shape  among  Gentile  Christians.  In  its  origin  it  was 
not  Christian  but  heathen.  Its  fundamental  problem,  the 
origin  of  e\il,  was  solved,  not  on  Christian  hnes,  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  Demiurge.  The  founders  of  Gnostic  systems 
have  been  classed  among  "  the  first  Christian  theologians."  ^ 

1  Harnack,  D.GM.  \\  186. 

-'  lb.  p.  191.     For  the  other  view,  see  Seebcrg,  D.G.  p.  62. 
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But  this  is  a  mistake,  though  the  first  beginnings  of  formal 
theology  are  found  to  date  from  that  period.  Opposition  had 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  minds  of  Christian  teachers. 
They  picked  their  words  more  carefully  ;  they  were  led  in 
time  to  question  more  thoroughly  the  validity  of  their  argu- 
ments and  of  their  conclusions.  This  is  the  good  side  of  all 
controversy  seen  in  its  human  aspect.  The  historian  of  the 
creeds,  if  he  still  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  finds  here 
evidence  of  His  working.  In  proportion  as  a  Christian 
theologian  in  any  age  does  not  enter  upon  controversy  with 
a  light  heart,  seeking  less  to  win  advantage  over  his  adver- 
saries than  to  witness  to  the  truths  which  are  for  him  "  the 
master  light  of  all  his  seeing,"  he  will  in  all  humility  gain 
for  himself  guidance  in  dark  paths  of  perilous  speculation, 
and  that  growth  in  grace  which  enables  him  to  win  moral 
influence  to  stir  wills  as  to  move  minds. 

These  considerations  explain  the  method  while  they 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  the  appeal  of  Irentcus  to  the  Scriptures 
us  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith,  the  touchstone  of  the  teaching 
of  the  living  Church. 

With  Irenaius  we  leave  behind  the  age  of  the  apologists, 
and  look  forward  to  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  The  Church 
was  strongly  organised,  and  increasing  everywhere.  Iren^eus 
speaks  of  many  countries — Germany,  Iberia,  the  Celts, 
Egypt,  Libya — as  receiving  one  faith.  This  is  not  mere 
exaggeration  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  faiths  in  current 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  While  they  were 
many  in  outward  expression,  they  were  one  in  their  common 
outline  and  the  substance  of  their  teaching.  We  hear  of  no 
difficulties  raised  by  travelling  Christians,  like  Marcion  or 
Marcellus,  as  to  differences  which  they  found  in  the  Old 
Roman  Creed  compared  with  other  summaries  of  the  faith. 
Augustine,  as  we  shall  see,  used  indifferently  the  Creeds  of 
Milan  and  Africa.  The  fires  of  controversy  were  already 
kindled,  and  would  blaze  for  manj'  years  to  come,  but  the  last 
of  the  apologists,  when  he  passed  to  his  rest,  might  thank 
God  and  take  courage,  because  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain 
nor  spent  his  toil  for  nouglit. 
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§  Iir.  The  Old  Eoman  Creed 

At  this  point,  where  we  pass  from  the  indirect  testimony 
of  possible  quotations  to  the  definite  evidence  of  an  established 
form  of  Church  creed,  it  seems  wise  to  reverse  our  method 
and  pass  on  to  the  period  when  the  whole  of  the  Old  Eoman 
Creed  was  quoted  openly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian  quoted  from  fixed  forms.  But  it  will  be  easier 
to  combine  such  quotations  with  the  less  determinate  testi- 
mony of  Novatian,  and  to  work  back  to  a  decision  as  to  the 
parallels  or  quotations  found  in  Irenaeus  and  Justin,  if  we 
start  from  an  undisputed  position.  Kattenbusch  has  done 
this  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  researches. 

Tlie  Old  Eoman  Creed  is  quoted  in  full  by  two  writers 
of  the  fourth  century,  Marcellus  and  Eufinus. 


1.  Marcellus  and  Bufinus 

Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  having  been 
exiled  from  his  diocese  through  Ariau  intriguers,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  years  a.d.  340,  341  in  Eome.  On  his 
departure  he  left  with  Bishop  Julius  a  statement  of  his 
belief  on  the  main  outline  of  the  faith  and  on  some  disputed 
points,  to  be  used  by  his  friends  in  his  defence. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  an  English  theologian.  Archbishop 
Ussher,  that  he  was  the  first  to  discover  that  this  document, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  the  historian  Epiphanius  {Ha^r. 
Ixxii.),  did  not  contain  the  Creed  of  Ancyra,  but  the  Creed  of 
the  Church  in  Eome,  which  Marcellus  adopted  and  made  his 
own.  There  are  two  small  variations,  the  omission  of  the 
word  "  Father "  in  the  first  article  and  the  addition  of  the 
words  "eternal  life"  in  the  last.  Probably  these  were  not 
intentional.  They  do  not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  the 
private  speculations  of  Marcellus,  which  will  occupy  our  atten- 
tion presently.  The  three  MSS.  in  which  this  part  of  the 
text  of  Epiphanius  is  preserved  come  from  the  same  source. 
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and  are  full  of  errors.^  It  seems  likely  enough  that  these 
variations  are  due  to  a  copyist. 

Sixty  years  later  (a.d.  400),  Kufmus,  a  priest  of  Aquileia, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  creed  of  his  native  city,  and  to 
our  advantage  compared  with  it  the  Old  Eoman  Creed.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  travelled  much,  and  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  besides  visiting  Alexandria  and 
Kome.  He  had  read  sermons  preached  in  other  Churches 
by  famous  men,  and,  as  we  should  expect  from  a  man  of  such 
wide  culture,  wrote  an  interesting  book. 

Eufinus  believed  that  the  Old  Eoman  Creed  was  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  composed  as  a  rule  of  faith  by  the  Twelve  in 
solemn  conclave  before  departing  from  Jerusalem.  In  other 
Churches  additions  had  been  made  to  meet  certain  heresies, 
but  the  Church  of  Eome  had  remained  free  from  heresy,  and 
had  kept  up  the  ancient  custom  that  candidates  for  baptism 
should  repeat  the  creed  publicly,  so  that  no  additions  could 
be  permitted. 

An  interesting  question  may  be  at  once  raised.  Which 
is  the  original  form,  tlie  Greek  of  Marcellus  or  the  Latin  of 
Eufinus  ?  Probably  the  former.  S.  Paul  wrote  to  his 
Eoman  converts  in  Greek,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  early  Church  in  Eome  used  Greek  in  her 
Liturgy.  Yet  she  must  always  have  been  bilingual,  and  the 
Latin  version  is  probably  almost  as  old.  Some  of  the  later 
MSS.  show  a  more  slavish  rendering  of  the  Greek,  using 
participles,  natum,  crucifixum,  etc.,  in  place  of  the  free 
relative  sentence,  but  it  is  possible  that  these  might  point 
to  later  translations  from  a  standard  Greek  text.  We 
can  reserve  them  for  consideration  when  we  compare  tlie 
Old  Eoman  Creed  with  its  derivative  African  and  Italian 
forms. 

2.  Novatian,  Dionysius,  and  Cyprian 

We  must  now  follow  back  the  history  of  the  creed,  and 
we  may  take  as  our  first  witness  Novatian  (c.  260).  He 
was  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  who  held   strict  views 

^  Caspari,  iii.  105  f. 
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against  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed  to  Church  privileges. 
In  consequence  he  obtained  schismatical  consecration  in 
opposition  to  Bishop  Cornelius.  His  book,  de  Trinitate,  is 
founded  on  the  teaching  of  Tertullian,  whose  phrase  regula 
veritatis,  rule  of  truth,  he  uses  with  obvious  reference  to  the 
creed.  I  have  quoted  the  closer  parallels  on  p.  46,  supra} 
Since  the  creed  was  transmitted  orally,  it  is  less  important  to 
mark  the  exact  words  used  than  to  note  how  exactly  Novatian 
teaches  the  substance  of  the  creed  on  Creation,  Eedemption, 
Sanctification. 

The  order  Christ  Jesus,  which  appears  regularly  in 
nearly  all  forms  of  the  Eoman  Creed,  was  used  both  by 
Novatian  and  by  a  contemporary.  Bishop  Dionysius,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Sabellians,  from  which 
Athanasius  ^  quotes  an  extract  in  his  "  Defence  of  the 
Nicene  Definition." 

In  the  letters  of  S.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  c.  a.d. 
255,  we  find  the  following  quotations: — 

Ep.  69:  "  Credis  in  remissionem  peccatorum  et  uitam 
teternam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ?  " 

EiJ.  70:  "Credis  in  uitam  seternam  et  remissionem 
peccatorum  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ?  " 

3.   Tertullian 

In  the  writings  of  Tertullian  ^  we  find  a  bridge  which 
spans  the  gulf  between  the  formal  quotations  of  E  in  the 
fourth  century  and  the  parallels  in  the  writings  of  Ireu?eus 
and  Justin  Martyr.  The  quotation  made  by  Cyprian,  and 
the  less  definite  testimony  of  Novatian  and  Dionysius,  offer 
independent  support. 

Though  a  native  of  Carthage,  Tertullian,  before  his  lapse 
into  Montanism,  had  been  ordained  priest  in  Home.  His 
varied  training,  both  in  the  school  of  Stoic  philosophy  and  at 

1  Caspari,  iii.  462  n.  "  Atli.  de  Decrctis,  26. 

3  Kattenbuscli,  ii.  pp.  53-101,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  passages 
in  his  writings  which  have  any  reference  to  the  creed,  and  has  left  little  or 
nothing  for  other  students  to  do. 
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the  bar,  enabled  him  to  plead  for  Christian  thought  and  life 
iu  the  spirit  of  a  true  apologist. 

In  plain  words,  Tertullian  expresses  the  agreement  of  the 
African  Church  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  matters  of  faith. 
All  who  believe  have  the  testimony  of  truth,  wliich  rests  on 
apostolic  tradition.  He  represents  all  Churches  as  turning 
for  guidance  to  apostolic  sees — Achaia  to  Corinth,  Macedonia 
to  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  Asia  to  Ephesus,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Italy  to  Eome  {de  Prcescr.  36):  "Si  autem  Italite 
adiaces,  habcs  Komam,  unde  nobis  quoque  auctoritas  prsesto 
est.  Quam  felix  ecclesia  cui  totam  doctrinam  apostoli  cum 
sanguine  suo  profuderunt,  ubi  Petrus  passioni  dominica} 
adtequatur,  ubi  Paulus  loannis  exitu  corona tur,  ubi  apostolus 
loannes,  posteaquam  in  oleum  igneum  demersus  nihil  passus 
est,  in  insulam  relegatur.  Videamus,  quid  didicerit,  quid 
docuerit,  quid  cum  Africanis  quoque  ecclesiis  contcsserauit. 
Unum  Deum  nouit  creatorem  uniuersitatis  et  Christum  lesum 
ex  uirgine  Maria  Filium  Dei  creatoris  et  carnis  resurrectionem." 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  creed  of  the  African 
Church,  here  called  watchword  (Tessera),  agreed  with  that  of 
Eome,  from  which  he  quotes  the  first  and  last  words,  and  the 
exact  order  Christum  lesum.  He  regarded  it  as  a  summary 
of  apostolic  teaching,  and  in  the  general  Church  tradition 
recognised  the  influence  of  S.  John  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 

His  use  of  words  for  the  creed  is  very  varied.  "  Eule  of 
Faith  "  is  a  common  term,  as  in  later  writers.  He  explains 
that  it  contains  what  the  Lord  ordained  (instituit),  so  that 
speculation  is  concerned  only  with  thoughts  which  lie  outside 
it  {dc  Prcescr.  12):  "Quod  salua  regula  fidei  potest  in  quses- 
tionem  uenire."  He  traces  its  origin  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  without  showing  any  acquaintance  with  the  later 
legend  of  its  composition  by  the  apostles  {ih.  c.  37):  "In 
ea  regula  quam  ecclesia  ab  apostolis,  apostoli  a  Christo, 
Christus  a  Deo  tradidit."  Again,  he  calls  it  the  oath  of 
allegiance  (sacramentum)  imposed  on  the  Christian  soldier  at 
the  font. 

Ad  Mart.   3  :  "  Vocati  sumus  ad  militiam  Dei  uiui  iam 
tunc,  cum  in  sacrameuti  uerba  respondemus." 
4 
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De  Sped.  4  :  "  Cum  aquam  ingressi  christianam  fidem  in 
legis  sua3  uerba  profitemur,  reniintiasse  nos  diabolo  et 
pompce  et  angelis  eius  ore  nostro  contestamur." 

De  Cor.  Mil.  3  :  "  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur,  amplius  aliquid 
respondentes  quam  Dominus  in  euaugelio  determinauit." 

Dc  Bapt.  13:"  Fuerit  salus  retro  per  fidem  nudam  ante 
Domini  passionem  et  resurrectionem.  At  ubi  fides  aucta  est 
credendi  in  natiuitatem,  passionem  resiurectionemque  eius, 
addita  est  ampliatio  Sacramento,  obsignatio  baptismi  uesti- 
mentum  quodam  modo  fidei,  qute  retro  erat  nuda,  nee 
potentiam  habuit  sine  sua  lege.  Lex  enim  tinguendi 
imposita  est,  et  forma  pra?scripta.  '  Ite,'  inquit,  '  docete 
nationes,  tinguentes  eas  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.' " 

It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  at  this  point  the  many 
shades  of  meaning  which  have  been  observed  in  Tertullian's 
use  of  the  word  "  sacramentum."  In  the  last  passage  quoted 
it  seems  to  me  to  correspond  closely  with  the  meaning  given 
to  it  in  our  Catechism,  "  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace." 
The  creed  is  the  sign  ;  faitli  enlarged  by  knowledge  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  is  the  grace  wliich  clotlies  the 
soul.  The  Baptismal  Formula  supplies  the  framework,  and 
the  birth,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  are  included 
m  it. 

The  construction  "  in  sacramenti  uerba  "  (not  "  uerbis  "), 
"  in  legis  uerba  "  (not  "  uerbis  "),  seems  to  imply,  further,  that 
the  baptizer  recited  the  whole  creed,  to  which  the  baptized 
only  replied  witli  "  credo."  Last,  and  not  least  important,  is 
tliis  use  of  the  term  "  symbolum "  in  his  treatise  against 
Marcion  {adv.  Marc.  v.  1):  "  Quamobrem,  Pontice  nauclere, 
nunquam  furtiuas  merces  uel  illicitas  in  acatos  tuos  recepisti, 
si  nullum  omnino  onus  auertisti  uel  adulterasti,  cautior 
utique  et  fidelior  in  Dei  rebus,  edas  uelim  nobis,  quo  symbolo 
susceperis  apostolum  Paulum,  quis  ilium  tituli  characterc 
percusserit,  quis  transmiserit  tibi,  quis  imposuerit,  ut  possis 
cum  constanter  exponere."  Kattenbusch  points  out  that 
TertuUian  is  using  metaphors  from  trade,  referring  to 
Marcion's  former  occupation,  and  that  one  meaning  of   the 
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woihI  symbolum  was  "  an  agreement."  A  passage  in  Harpo- 
crates  {viJ.  Tape's  Lexicon)  proves  that  the  Greek  word  in 
the  pkiral  (ja  av^i^oXa)  was  used  in  commercial  language  for 
the  pleadings  which  were  laid  before  a  court  of  law  in  any 
suit.  Such  an  explanation  might  l.>e  given  in  this  case. 
The  creed  was  the  Church's  agreement  by  which  her  children 
were  bound  to  faith  in  one  God.  Marcion's  teaching  of  two 
Gods,  for  which  he  claimed  the  sanction  of  S.  Paul,  must  be 
derived  from  some  other  source,  so  Tertullian  asks  him  to 
show  the  agreement. 

In  general,  Tertullian  thinks  of  the  creed  as  a  great  act 
of  worship  which  every  Christian  knows  and  uses.  His 
teaching  represents  a  great  advance  from  the  position  of 
Irenteus,  who  regarded  Holy  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith 
side  by  side  with  the  rule  of  Church  doctrine,  to  whom  the 
creed  was  the  sum  of  Scripture  and  the  minimum  of  what  is 
wortli  knowing.  Tertullian  never  calls  Holy  Scripture  "  the 
rule."  He  has  new  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Heretics 
liad  by  this  time  their  own  canon  of  Scripture.  So  he  is  the 
first  to  explain  why  the  creed  stands  above  Scripture.  He  is 
a  thorough  lawyer,  and  couples  his  apologetic  explanations 
with  the  law  of  faith,  in  which  he  finds  what  is  most  safe, 
most  positive,  and  highest,  appealing  to  the  Eoman  Creed  as 
raised  into  a  rule  to  meet  Gnostic  error. 

What  made  reply  to  the  Gnostics  so  difficult,  was  the  fact 
that  they  still  held  to  tlie  Eoman  Creed.  Irenteus  seems  to 
imply  this  when  he  writes  that  Valentinus  imitated  "  nostrum 
tractatum"  (iii.  15.  2).  It  is  more  distinctly  stated  by 
Tertullian  {adv.  Talent.  1) :  "Si  subtiliter  temptes  (eos)  per 
ambiguitates  biliugues  communem  fidcm  adfirmant."  This 
embittered  his  opposition  to  Marcion  (adv.  Marc.  i.  20): 
"  Marcionem  non  tam  innouasse  regulam  separatione  legis  et 
euangelii,  quam  retro  adulteratam  recurasse ;  .  .  .  {ih.  21): 
post  apostolorum  tempera  adulterium  ueritas  passa  est  circa 
Dei  regulam." 

In  the  latter  passage  he  refers  in  the  context  to  the 
teaching  of  God  as  Creator,  from  which  Kattenbusch  con- 
cludes :  (i.)  that  liis  creed  contained  no  definite  statement  as 
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to  the  creation ;  (ii.)  that  it  contained  some  expression  which 
Marcion  could  interpret  of  his  good  God ;  and  (iii.)  tliat  he 
was  in  no  way  hindered  by  the  creed  from  believing  in  two 
Gods.  This  argument  deserves  careful  consideration.  It  raises 
the  two  most  debatable  questions  about  the  creed  of  Tertullian  : 
Did  it  contain  unum  and  j^cdrcm  in  the  first  article  ? 

(i.)  It  is  quite  true  that  Tertullian  lays  stress  on  the 
work  of  God  in  creation  with  a  variety  of  phrases,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  this  thought  had  no  fixed  form  in  the 
creed.  In  all  four  of  the  i)assages  which  I  have  quoted 
in  parallel  columns  there  is  some  such  reference.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  writing  against  Praxeas,  he  quoted 
S.  John's  words  of  the  ofnce  of  the  Word  of  God  "  through 
whom  all  things  were  made,"  whereas  in  his  controversy  with 
Gnostics  it  was  always  the  Father  to  whom  he  referred. 
No  one  would  argue  from  these  passages  that  the  creation 
was  mentioned  in  the  Old  Eoman  Creed,  but  they  offer  the 
obvious  explanation  of  the  clause  in  the  later  African  Creed  :  ^ 
universorum  crcatorem  (Aug.  Ps.-Aug.  Fulg.),  though  it  is  not 
certain  how  soon  after  Tertvdlian's  time  it  was  introduced. 

(ii.)  The  next  question  is  much  more  important.  Katten- 
busch  infers,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  Marcion  found  in  the 
first  article  of  the  creed,  which  he  deceitfully  held,  some 
word  which  he  could  interpret  of  his  good  God.  This 
must  have  been  "  Father."  There  is  sufficient  corroborative 
evidence  to  prove  that  Tertullian  possessed  this  word  in 
the  first  article  of  his  creed.  Zahu,  indeed,  suggests  that 
Tertullian  would  have  been  glad  to  use  it  against  Praxeas, 
but  was  obliged  to  infer  it  from  the  second  article  before  he 
could  distinguish  God  the  Father  from  the  Son.  As  Harnack 
points  out,  there  was  no  need  of  a  lengthy  argument ;  the 
word  stood  already  in  tlie  clause  relating  to  the  ascension. 
An  insuperable  objection  to  Zahn's  theory  is  the  fact  that 
Tertullian  regarded  the  creed  as  based  on  the  Baptismal 
Formula.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  his  work  against 
Praxeas  he  leads  up  to  that  formula.  Is  it  then  conceivable 
that  Father  did  not  stand  in  the  front  of  his  creed  ? 

^  KattenLusch,  i.  p.  144,  ii.  3. 
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Tu  the  second  passage  the  phrase  dclatum  ex  Spiritu 
Pairis  Dei  points  back  to  the  first  article.  Again,  in  his 
treatise  "  On  Baptism "  he  writes  of  a  confession  in  which 
the  Church  is  mentioned,  and  the  three  heavenly  witnesses 
are  involved  {de  Bcvpt.  6) :  "  Cum  autem  sub  tribus  et  testatio 
fidei  et  sponsio  salutis  pignerentur,  necessario  adicitur  ecclesise 
mentio,  quoniam  ubi  tres,  id  est  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus,  ibi  ecclesia,  quia  trium  corpus  est."  We  may  com- 
pare a  sentence  in  his  treatise  "  On  Prayer,"  where  he  passes 
from  the  thought  of  "  our  Father "  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  to 
the  creed  {de  Orat.  2) :  "  Dicendo  autem  '  Patrem  '  '  Deum  ' 
quoque  cognominamus  item  in  Patre  Filius  iuuocatur  .  .  .  ne 
mater  quidem  ecclesia  pra3teritur,  siquidem  in  Filio  et  l*atre 
mater  recognoscitur,  de  qua  constat  et  Patris  et  Filii  nomen." 
The  combination  "  Patrem  Deum  "  looks  like  a  reminiscence.^ 

(iii.)  The  third  question  is  the  most  diiScult  to  answer. 
Did  Marcion  find  anything  in  the  creed  which  would  forbid 
his  doctrine  of  two  Gods  ?  Kattenbusch  argues  that  he  did 
not,  and  that  the  creed  cannot  have  contained  the  word 
"  one,"  though  "  unicum "  and  "  uuum "  appear  in  all 
Tertullian's  reproductions  of  the  Rule  of  Faith.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  some  Gnostics,  to  a  certain  extent 
Marcion,  and  more  plainly  his  pupil  Apelles,  taught  the  unity 
of  God,  their  good  God.  The  phrase  "  one  God  "  would  not 
come  into  conflict  with  their  teaching,  and  this  argument  falls 
to  the  ground. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  second  passage 
given  Tertullian  is  quoting  a  sentence  from  Hernias  (Mand.  i.) 
combined  with  S.  John  i.  If.,  as  Irenaeus  before  him  had 
done.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  compound  phrase, 
so  to  speak,  about  the  Being  of  God  was  "  one  God  Almighty," 
which  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  S.  John,  Clement, 
Hermas,  etc.,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  Father  " 
into  it  involved  the  abandonment  of  merely  Jewish  Mono- 
theism. But  there  is  no  intelligible  reason  why  Christian 
writers  should  not  continue  to  use  this  biblical  expression 

^  I  o-wc   these  references  to  ILiiiiaek's  nrticle,  Zeit.  fi'ir  7'heoK  v.  Kirche, 
1894,  pp.  l.',5f. 
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side  by  side  with  their  confession  of  the  Father ;  why 
TertuUiau,  in  the  case  before  us,  should  not  be  supposed  to 
use  the  words  of  his  own  accord.  There  is  no  proof  that  he 
quoted  Hernias,  and  there  is  no  need  for  it.  We  shall  return 
to  this  question  again,  when  we  have  to  make  our  final 
decision  as  to  the  original  wording  of  the  Old  Eoman  Creed ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  so  far  as  Tertullian  is  concerned,  we 
must  consider  it  probable  that  "  one "  stood  in  the  first 
article  of  his  creed. 

Zahn  asks  whether  "  only  "  was  found  in  the  second  article. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  nowhere  found  as  a  predicate  of  Son.  And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  failed  in  some  later  provincial 
creeds.  We  shall  return  to  this  question  also  from  a  larger 
point  of  view.  All  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  simply 
this,  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  apply  the  principle 
that  words  apparently  omitted  by  Tertullian  were  omitted  in 
his  creed.  This  would  lead  us  to  exclude  "  our  Lord "  as 
well  as  "  only  "  from  the  second  article. 

The  participial  construction  so  marked  in  the  passages 
quoted,  e.g.  in  the  first-quoted  natum,  crucifixum,  resuseitatum, 
makes  it  probable  that  Tertullian  was  most  familiar  with  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Roman  Creed.  But  when  we  compare  his 
text  with  that  of  Marcellus,  it  seems  as  if  resuseitatum  would 
answer  to  iyepdevTa  rather  than  to  uvaajdvra,  recej^tnm  to 
dvaXrjcfidivTa  rather  than  to  ava/Bdvra.''^  Perhaps  Tertullian 
deliberately  veiled  his  allusions  to  the  creed,  and  this  is 
another  proof  of  the  early  and  deep-rooted  fear  of  writing  the 
creed,  which  contributed  to  the  awe  and  reverence  in  which 
it  was  held. 

These  results  may  sound  somewhat  tentative,  and  so  they 
are.  But  the  three  words  of  the  creed  about  which  all  this 
discussion  is  raised  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
number.  We  may  readily  satisfy  ourselves  that  Tertullian  is 
a  trustworthy  witness  to  the  great  bulk  of  an  Old  Eoman 
Creed  substantially  the  same  in  form  as  that  which  was 
quoted  in  full  by  Marcellus.  And  in  his  argument  against 
Marcion  he  brings  us  back  in  thought  to  a  very  early  date, 
1  f^aspaii,  iii.  pp.  458  ff.     Cf.  Kattcnbusch,  i.  p.  144. 
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the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  since  Marcion's  breach 
with  the  Koman  Church  took  place  c.  a.d.  145. 

Wo  may  conclude  with  a  most  interesting  conjecture 
made  by  Zahn,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  literary  history 
of  Marcion  than  of  Tertullian.  In  one  passage  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  revised  by  Alarcion,  we  find  the  mysterious 
passage,  Gal,  iv.  24,  remodelled  by  the  addition  of  words 
from  Eph.  i.  21  and  others.  We  read  there  about  the  two 
covenants :  "  The  one,  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews  after  the  law,  begotten  into  bondage ;  the 
other,  which  is  exalted  above  all  might,  majesty,  and  power, 
and  over  every  name  that  is  named  not  only  in  this  world, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  which  (covenant)  is  the 
mother  of  us  all,  winch  begets  us  in  the  holy  Cliureh,  which 
we  have  acknowledged  (or  to  which  we  have  vowed  allegi- 
ance). Marcion  does  not  say,  or  rather  does  not  allow  the 
apostle  to  say,  '  which  we  acknowledge,'  but  he  looks  back  to 
the  confession  and  the  oath  taken  once  for  all  with  reference 
to  the  '  holy  Church.'  The  word  used  here,  '  repromittere,' 
'  iirajyiWeadai,'  describes  such  an  oath,  and  had  been  used 
earlier  by  Ignatius  of  the  oath  taken  on  the  confession  of  the 
Christian  faith.  .  .  .  Marcion  thought  much  of  the  Church  as 
he  understood  her,  and  considered  the  Christian  relation  to 
her  a  very  close  one.  ...  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  follows  from 
the  passage  quoted  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that  the 
words  'a  holy  Church'  were  contamed  in  Marcion's  Baptismal 
Confession,  and  therefore  in  the  Koman  Creed  of  A.D.  145."^ 

§  IV.  Was  the  Old  I\o:*ian  Ceeed  ever  Eevised  ? 

An  important  question  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  this  evidence.  Was  the  Old  Eoman  Creed  revised  during 
the  third  century  ?  There  is  no  special  reason  why  we  should 
believe  that  what  Eufinus  says  about  its  immutability  was 
true  at  every  stage  of  its  history.  When  he  compared  it 
with  other  forms  of  Baptismal  Confession,  with  the  Aquileian 
and  Eastern  Creeds,  some  of  which  liore  the  marks  of  recent 

1  Zahn,  pp.  32  f. 
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alteration,  it  was  natural  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  Tlie 
comparative  freedom  from  the  assaults  of  heresy  which  the 
Eoman  Churcli  enjoyed  during  the  fourth  century,  wlien 
Eome  was  the  refuge  of  Athanasius  and  Marcellus,  tended  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  during  the  second  and  third  centuries 
the  city  was  the  favoured  resort  of  false  teachers.  Naturally 
enough,  they  sought  to  win  adherents  in  what  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Thus  one  reason  ^^•hich  he  gives  to 
explain  his  assertion  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  the 
probability  that  lie  had  any  better  proof  of  the  fact.  He 
also  praises  the  Church  of  Eome  for  carefulness  about  the 
exact  repetition  of  the  creed  by  catechumens  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  similar  care 
liad  been  taken  throughout  the  centuries  past.  Christian 
common  sense  looks  for  continuity  of  thought  rather  than  of 
words.  Otherwise,  as  Zahn  shrewdly  remarks,  there  would 
have  been  no  history  of  the  development  of  the  creed. 

The  problem  may  be  stated  briefly.  From  the  evidence 
of  Tertullian  and  Irenpeus,  we  have  concluded  that  the  earliest 
form  of  the  Old  Eoman  Creed  was,  "  I  believe  in  one  God 
the  Father  Almighty."  How  is  the  omission  of  "  one  "  from 
the  time  of  Novatian  to  be  explained  ? 

The  treatise  of  Tertullian  against  Praxeas  introduces  us 
to  the  central  controversy  which  at  that  time  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Chirrch.  The  simple-minded  Christians  of  the 
second  century  had  been,  so  to  speak,  "  naively  Monarchian."  ^ 
They  liad  professed  their  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  unit}'  of  God.  They  had  been  taught  by  the  apologists 
that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  distinct,  but  they  had  not 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  necessary  inference  that  the  Son 
was  in  some  sense  subordinate  to  the  Father,  with  their  true 
Monarchian  conviction  of  the  unity  of  God.  Eeflection  led 
to  varjung  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  Some  teachers 
identified  the  one  God  witli  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  They 
assumed  that  the  Father  became  incarnate  in  Christ,  whom 
they  therefore  regarded  as  personally  Divine.  The  inevitable 
inference   from   such    teaching,  as   their   opponents   at   once 

^  Robertson,  Athavasivs,  p.  xxiv. 
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pointed  out,  was  that  the  Father  sun'eied,  a  doctrine  abhorrent 
to  Christian  common  sense.  Praxeas  was  the  first  of  these 
modalist  Monarchians.  He  arrived  in  Eome  early  in  the 
century.  TertuUian  says  of  him  :  "  unicum  Domiuum  uindicat, 
omnipotentem  mundi  creatorem."  He  combined  with  such 
teaching  strong  opposition  to  Montanism,  which  was  itself  the 
exaggerated  expression  of  another  current  of  Christian  thought. 

Belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Guide  of  individual  souls, 
was  torn  from  its  place  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  explain 
and  approve  the  enthusiasm  of  fanatics  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  specially  possessed  and  inspired.  TertuUian,  as  a 
Montanist,  thus  tersely  describes  the  teaching  of  Praxeas : 
"  He  expelled  prophecy  and  brought  in  heresy ;  he  routed  the 
Paraclete,  and  crucified  the  Father." 

There  was,  however,  another  set  of  opinions  whicli  [ire- 
vailed  in  some  circles  at  Eome.  Men  who  believed  in  the 
continual  personal  distinction  of  the  Son  from  the  Father, 
were  led  to  explain  Christ's  divinity  by  the  assumption  that 
it  was  communicated,  that  the  influence  or  energy  of  Divine 
life  was  given  to  Him  as  a  chosen  man,  personally  human 
but  hj  adoption  deified.  Hence  they  have  been  called 
dynamic  Monarchians  or  Adoptionists.  This  heresy  was 
introduced  by  Theodotus,  a  tanner  from  Byzantium,  who  was 
excommunicated  by  Bishop  Victor.  His  namesake,  another 
Theodotus,  some  time  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  continued  to 
teach  under  Bishop  Zephyrinus. 

From  TertuUian  we  learn  that  the  leaders  of  thouglit  in 
Rome  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  former  of  these  trains 
of  thouglit.  Zephyrinus  is  reported  to  have  used  tliC  formula  : 
"  I  believe  in  one  God,  Jesus  Christ."  His  successor,  Callistus, 
attempted  some  form  of  compromise :  "  Christ  the  Divine  was 
distinguished  from  Jesus  the  human."  He  was  thereupon 
deserted  by  the  teacher  Sabellius,  who  reproached  him  as 
inconsistent,  and  defined  further  the  position  of  modalist 
Monarchians,  asserting  that  the  Trinity  represented  successive 
aspects  (7rp6cr(07ra)  of  the  one  God.  Tertullian's  statements 
are  confirmed  by  Hippolytus,  a  learned  Eoman  theologian, 
who  probably  became  a  rival  bishop  to  Callistus. 
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This  being  the  position  of  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  Zahn's  acute 
suggestion  that  the  word  "  one  "  was  omitted  from  the  Eoman 
Creed  to  counteract  Monarchian  teaching.  He  quotes  a 
passage  from  Eusebius  ^  in  which  heretics  are  said  to  have 
accused  the  Eoman  Church  of  recoining  (TrapaxapciTreLv)  the 
truth  Hke  forgers.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  is  shown  by 
a  countercharge  that  the  heretics  had  tampered  with  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures.'^ 

Harnack  in  reply  ^  suggests  that  the  change  complained 
of  was  only  the  addition  to  the  rule  of  some  words  like 
0<sov  or  Xoyov  tou  &eou  as  a  predicate  of  Clnist.  By  tlie 
time  of  Cyprian  and  Novatian  the  formula  Dcus  et  Dominus 
noster  had  passed  into  the  iron  mould  of  Latin  ecclesiastical 
language.*  At  a  later  time  it  is  found  in  Spanish  symbols 
(Martin  of  Bracara),  and  the  creed  at  the  end  of  the  Gallican 
Sacramentary.  The  creed  of  the  Bangor  Antiphonary  has 
the  strong  form,  Dominus  noster,  Dcus  omni'potens.  Yet  no  one 
would  argue  that  these  words  ever  found  a  place  in  the 
Old  Eoman  Creed.  "We  should  therefore  conclude  that  the 
accusation  which  was  brought  by  the  dynamic  Monarchians 
did  not  apply  to  the  corruption  of  a  creed-text,  but  to  the 
corruption  of  the  preaching,  which  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  Baptismal  Confession.  Such  teaching  as  that 
of  Hippolytus  in  a  favourite  phrase  (c.  Noet.  8),  "  Son  of  God 
and  God,"  seemed  to  them  a  forsaking  of  the  old  tradition, 
the  thought  {(f)p6ur]jjba)  of  the  earliest  times.  And  the  error 
was  made  worse  by  the  still  more  precise  form  of  Novatian's 
teaching  in  his  "  Eule  of  Faith  "  (c.  9) :  "  Credo  in  Filium  Dei 
Christum  Jesum,  Dominum  Deum  nostrum,  sed  Dei  Filium." 

This  would  be  a  valid  objection  if  Zahn's  theory  referred 
to  the  opinions  of  these  dynamic  Monarchians  only  or  chiefly. 
So  far  as  the  omission  of  €va  is  concerned,  they  would  be 
neutral  in  their  teaching,  because  they  were  secure  in  their 
belief  in  the  Divine  unity,  whereas  they  called  the  represent- 
atives  of    the    Logos    Christology    (Hipp.,    Tert.),   Ditheists. 

1  ff.R  V.  28.  3,  13.  -lb.  V.  28.  19. 

■'Zcit.fur  Theol.  n.  Kirchc,  iv.  2.  135  f.  *Ib.  p.  137. 
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From  this  point  of  view  it  would  seem  to  be  against   the 
interests  of  the  latter  to  object  to  the  assertion  "  one  God." 

But  it  was  one  thing  for  the  orthodox  party  to  assert 
this  in  their  own  teacliing,  and  quite  another  to  submit  to  it 
when  forced  upon  them  by  Zephyrinus,  or  by  Callistus  when 
he  was  in  that  mood.  Harnack  himself  suggests  ^  that  the 
minority  may  have  proposed  to  strike  out  eva,  and  that  they 
eventually  gained  the  day,  though  the  history  of  their  move- 
ment remains  utterly  obscure.  Such  an  attempt,  in  opposition 
to  modalist  Monarchianism,  would  not  be  regarded  as  an 
alteration  so  much  as  a  simplification  of  the  sense  to  guard 
against  error.  No  new  doctrine  was  to  be  propagated  thereby, 
but  the  old  faith  preserved. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  whether  this  change  further 
included  the  addition  of  irdrepa,  or  whether  that  word  was 
already  found  in  the  creed.  Thougli  the  word  does  not  come 
into  the  formal  quotations  made  by  Tertullian,  we  have  seen 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  implied.  In  the  one  definite 
passage  found  in  Irenreus  it  is  unmistakably  included. 

Zahn  raises  the  objection  tliat  if  irdrepa  had  stood  in  the 
creed,  Hippolytus  and  Tertullian  would  have  been  glad  enough 
to  quote  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  might  have  quoted  it 
just  as  well  from  the  later  article,  "  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father."  But  the  following  passage  from  Hippolytus  reads  like 
a  quotation  of  R  {c.  Xoet.  8):  o/xoXojelv  irarepa  Qeov  Trai/roKpa- 
Topa  Ka\  XpccTTov  'Irjaovv  vlov  &€ov  Qebv  avOpwirov  yevofjievov. 

A  far  more  important  point  is  raised  by  Zahn  when  he 
proves  that  "  God  Almighty  "  without  "  Father  "  is  a  biblical 
and  natural  phrase,  which  is  found  frequently  in  the  oldest 
literature  in  the  Apocalypse  of  S.  John,  1  Ep.  Clement, 
Hernias,  and  Polycarp.  We  may  even  admit  that  it  would 
come  more  readily  to  the  lips  of  the  earliest  preachers  of 
Christianity  than  any  mention  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  when 
they  spoke  of  His  Being.  Harnack  points  out  four  passages 
in  which  Irenseus,  desiring  to  state  the  doctrine  of  God  the 
Creator  (and  the  Logos)  by  itself,  e.r/.  iv.  20.  2,  combines  the 
phrase  of  Hermas  {Mand.  1)  with  S.  John  i.  1  f. 

1  P.  137,  11.  1. 
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Similar  dependence  on  Hernias  is  said  to  be  found  in 
Tertullian,  de  Prcescr.  13  (see  p.  51,  supra),  but  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Irenteus,  however,  often  quotes  TrdjTjp  with  0eo9  (e.g. 
iii.  6.  5) :  "  Distinxit  enini  et  separauit  eos  qui  dicuntur 
quidem,  non  sunt  autem  dii,  ab  uno  Deo  Patre,  ex  quo  omnia, 
et  ununi  Dominum  Jesum  Christum  ex  sua  persona  firmissime 
confessus  est." 

All  such  evidence  is  inconclusive.  The  final  decision  as 
to  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  Father "  in  the  creed  must 
turn  upon  tlie  question  wliether  or  not  it  was  based  upon 
the  Baptismal  Formula.  This  is  generally  admitted  with 
respect  to  the  Old  Eoman  Creed.  Can  we  doul.)t,  then,  that 
the  word  Father  was  from  the  first  taken  into  the  creed  ? 
The  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr  in  his  expansions  of  the 
Formula  gives  support  to  the  theory,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  "  Father  of  all  and  Lord  God  "  can  be  considered 
a  synonym  of  "  Almighty."  The  following  is  definite  enough 
(Dial.  139):  o  XpiaTb<i  Kara  rrjv  rod  iravTOKpaTopo^  irarpo'; 
hvvafjLLv  SoOelaav  avToJ  Trapeyevero. 

There  is  yet  another  question  to  be  raised  about  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Old  Eoman  Creed.  Did  it  contain 
fxovo'yevrj  (unicum)  ?  There  is  no  positive  proof  on  either 
side.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Ptules  of  Faith  in 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  or  Novatian.  It  is  wanting  in  some 
later  African  Creeds  (Fs.  Aug.  Serm.  238  ;  Ps.  Ambrose),  as 
in  the  Creeds  of  Niceta  and  Faustus.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  means  much.  These  African  Creeds  arc  not  so 
important  as  the  African  form  used  by  Augustine  himself, 
which  contained  the  word.  The  Creeds  of  Niceta  and 
Faustus  are  isolated  specimens  in  this  respect,  in  neither  of 
which  is  the  form  quite  certain.  Nor  is  there  any  special 
reason  why  the  word  should  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Koman  Creed  at  this  period.  It  was  used  in  the  Septuagint 
(Ps.  xxii.  21,  XXXV.  17)  and  by  S.  John,  from  whose  Gospel 
it  probably  came  into  the  creed  at  its  making. 

Kattenbusch  offers  an  interesting  suggestion,  tliat  it  was 
connected  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  creed  with  "  our  Lord  " 
— Tov  vlov  avTov  [tov]  fMoi'oyevfj  Kvpiov  rjfxciov.      In   this   case 
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it  might  have  been  brought  into  the  creed  independently  of 
S.  John's  Grospel,  though  he  does  not  think  it  improbable 
that  that  book  was  received  in  Rome  by  the  year  100.  At  a 
later  period  the  phrase  was  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
S.  John,  and  the  article  was  added  before  Kvpiov. 

This  theory  has  the  support  of  three  texts  of  E  in 
which  unicum  is  plainly  to  be  construed  with  Dominwn,  i.e.  in 
Bratke's  Berne  MS.,  a  Munich  MS.  Cod.  lat.  14,508,  and  in 
Cod.  Sessorianus  52,  as  in  the  texts  of  the  Tcxtus  receptus 
found  in  the  Book  of  Deer  and  some  old  English  Creeds. 
But  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  Greek  text 
supports  it,  and  the  cases  quoted  from  the  Latin  text  might 
be  derived  from  independent  mistakes  so  easy  m  the  Latin 
form,  where  no  article  guards  us  from  connecting  the  word 
unicum  with  Domimim. 

It  is  true  that  the  sub-apostolic  writers  did  not  use  the 
term,  whereas  the  Valentinians  appropriated  the  name  Mono- 
genes  for  the  Aeon  Noiis.  "  The  Catholic  writers,"  says 
Swete,^  "  began,  although  slowly,  to  reclaim  it ;  Justin  uses  it 
sparingly ;  it  occurs  once  in  the  Smyrnean  circular  on  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp ;  in  Irena;us  at  length  it  becomes 
frequent.  Thus  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  word  took  its 
place  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Church  Ijy  way  of  protest 
agamst  the  Valentiuian  misuse  of  St.  John  ;  and  the  same 
cause  may  have  gained  for  it  admission  to  the  creed."  Such 
an  explanation  would  not  account  for  its  insertion  during  the 
Monarchian  controversy,  but  may  suggest  the  reason  why  it 
was  not  referred  to  in  the  Eules  of  Paith  quoted  by  IreucX'US, 
Tertulhau,  and  Novatiau.  Gnostic  errors  survived,  and  they 
would  be  afraid  to  refer  to  it  openly,  lest  they  should  give 
some  handle  to  their  opponents. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  eva,  irdrepa,  and  ixovoyevi) 
were  found  in  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Eoman  Creed,  and 
that  eva  was  dropped  out  during  the  controversy  with  the 
modahst  Monarchians.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone  ^  which  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century 
1  The  A'portlcs  Creed,  p.  25.  '  Baimier,  p.  122. 
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"  Cassius  Vitalio  qui  in  unu  Deu  credidit."  It  corresponds 
to  the  teaching  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  which  was  written 
in  Kome  at  all  events  before  a.d.  150  :  "First  of  all,  believe 
that  God  is  one."  So  Clement  of  Eome  wrote  in  his  first 
Epistle,  c.  A.D.  100  :  "  Have  w^e  not  one  God  ? "  It  would  be 
absurd  to  lay  much  stress  on  such  testimony,  but  one  may 
fairly  say  that  it  confirms  the  argument. 

\.  The  Date  of  the  Old  Koman  Creed 

Though  the  evidence  is  scanty,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
a  very  early  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  Old  Eoman  Creed. 
We  have  traced  it  back  through  Tertullian  to  the  date  of 
Marcion's  arrival  in  Eome,  a.d.  145.  This  fact,  that  it  was 
in  use  as  a  Eule  of  Faith,  enables  us  to  argue  with  some 
confidence  that  the  parallels  in  the  writings  of  Irenaus  and 
Justin  Martyr  show  acquaintance  with  it.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  prove  how  far  actual  quotations  of  its  words  extend, 
but  this  matters  little.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
form  came  into  existence  from  a.d.  100-120.  Beyond  this 
date  it  is  not  safe  to  go,  because  of  the  silence  of  the  Shejjherd 
of  Hernias,  and  of  Clement's  first  Epistle.  Caspar!,^  indeed, 
quotes  the  oath  found  in  tlmt  epistle  (c.  58.  2):  ^fj  yap  6 
0eo9  Kal  ^)]  0  Kvpia  ^Ii](70u<i  XpLaTo<;  koI  to  irvevixa  to  ayiov 
r;  T€  TricTTi'i  Kal  i)  cXtt)?  tmv  e'/cXe/crwz',  where  the  W"ords 
))  TTiaTL'i  stand  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  sentence.  He 
compares  with  it  Jerome  against  John  of  Jerusalem  (c.  28): 
"  in  symbolo  tidei  et  spei  nostra}  .  .  .  omne  dogmatis  christiani 
sacramentum  carnis  resurrectione  concluditur."  Then  he 
asks  whether  these  words  do  not  point  to  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  Old  Eoman  Creed  was  composed.  This  is  quite 
probable.  The  words  prove  that  theological  thought  in  Eome 
had  been  focussed,  so  to  speak,  on  an  expansion  of  the 
Baptismal  Formula  through  the  addition  of  words  confessing 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord,  who  in  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  1  Tim.  i., 
'■  is  our  hope."     But  there  is  no  need  to  search  for  the  name- 

^  Der  Ohtnle  an  die  TrinUat  Guiles,  sein  Vorhandensein  im  erstcn  chridl, 
Jahrh  imdert,  1894. 
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less  author  among  the  immediate  successors  of  Clement,  there 
is  no  need  to  inquire  whether  he  had  any  colleagues  in  the 
task  or  a  model  upon  which  to  plan  his  work.^ 

The  internal  evidence  may  be  relied  on  to  confirm  such 
a  view.  The  simplicity  and  the  monumental  terseness  of  the 
style,  if  I  may  attempt  a  free  rendering  of  Caspari's  phrase 
"  Lapidarstyl,"  points  to  the  sub-apostolic  age.  There  is  no 
mention  of  God's  work  in  creation,  which  became  an  in- 
separable part  of  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine  after  the 
rise  of  Gnostic  heresies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
"  resurrection  of  the  flesh "  are  not  to  be  considered  anti- 
Gnostic,  as  some  writers  have  supposed.  Justin  Martyr 
quotes  the  words  {Dial.  80)  with  a  reference  to  the  chiliastic 
hope,^  which  still  lasted  on  as  a  part  of  orthodox  belief 
tliough  the  bright  dreams  of  early  Christians,  of  which 
1  Thessalonians  is  so  vivid  an  example,  were  fast  fading  away. 
Clement,  too,  in  his  first  Epistle,  c.  26,  quotes  the  words  of 
Job  xix.  2  6  :  Koi  avaaTr]a€i<i  Trjv  adpKa  fiov  ravTijv,  where  the 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.  give  to  Bepfia  or  ro  aco/xa.  This,  at  all 
events,  shows  that  the  phrase  was  in  current  use. 

We  learn  from  these  inquiries  that  the  creed  was  com- 
posed during  a  time  of  peace,  and  Ijecame  a  rule  of  faith 
without  dispute.  From  Tertullian's  description  we  are  led  to 
call  it  simply  "  the  Faith,"  a  short  and  intelligible  summary 
of  the  teaching  which  Christianity  offered.  Its  terse  and 
rhythmical  sentences  were  not  unworthy  of  the  great  apostles, 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  who  had  laboured  and  suffered  in  the 
imperial  city.  We  may  even  conjecture  that  they  helped  not 
a  little  to  mould  the  noble  traditions  of  faith  and  learning 
which  through  centuries  to  come  enhanced  the  reputation  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church.  It  may  fitly  be  called  an  Apostolic 
Creed,  because  it  contains  the  substance  of  apostolic  teaching, 
and  is  the  work  of  a  mind  separated  only  by  one  generation 
from  the  apostles. 

It  may  seem  tempting  to  try  to  set  the  date  further  back 
still.  Zahn  conjectures  the  existence  of  an  apostolic  arche- 
type, distinguished  from  the  sister  forms  found  c.  a.d.  120  at 

1  Katteubusch,  ii.  pp.  329  f.  '  lb.  ii.  p.  335  ;  tf.  p.  297. 
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Eome  and  Ephesus  by  the  addition  ^  of  the  phrase  of  "  the 
seed  of  David,"  which  we  noted  in  the  teaching  of  Ignatius. 
He  brings  together  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  to  support  the  conjecture  that 
an  Apostolic  Creed  was  actually  drawn  up  before  S.  Paul 
started  on  his  famous  missionary  journey.  But  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  theory  are  very  great.  We  saw  that 
the  New  Testament  evidence,  considered  apart  from  any 
question  of  later  formulated  creeds,  led  us  to  conclude  that  the 
Baptismal  Formula  and  the  simple  Christological  Confession 
existed  side  by  side,  but  were  not  fused  into  a  creed  in 
apostolic  times.  The  inference  that  the  teaching  about  the 
Lord's  confession  before  Pilate,  and  His  return  to  judge,  did 
not  stand  in  a  Trinitarian  scheme,  is  very  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  teaching  of  S.  John's  First  Epistle.  If  the  thought  of 
the  Only-begotten  is  S.  John's  contribution  under  the  Holy 
Spirit's  guiding  to  the  creed,  which  was  to  be  the  root  of  all 
reverent  speculation  in  the  future,  we  must  allow  time  for 
the  development  of  such  reflection,  and  for  the  transport  of 
Johannine  books  to  Eome.  We  are  therefore  confined  to  the 
date  A.D.  ±  100,  and  in  this  way  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
facing  the  final  and  most  formidable  objection.  If  the  creed 
was  literally  written  by  the  apostles,  how  could  the  next 
generation  have  presumed  to  alter  its  wording  ?  In  every 
Church,  not  excepting  the  Church  of  Rome,  later  generations 
still  permitted  further  alterations,  consistently  if  they  need 
only  desire  to  maintain  a  continuity  of  sense,  impiously  if 
they  were  really  bound  by  the  letter  of  their  law  of  believing. 

§  VI.  The  Old  Creed  of  Jerusalem 

Two  early  Creeds  of  Jerusalem  are  found  in  the  cate- 
chetical lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  priest  in  charge  of  the  catechumens  in  the  great  church 
which  Constantine  had  built  on  Golgotha.  When  he  speaks 
of  the  cross,  he  reminds  his  hearers  that  they  stand  on  holy 
ground.     His  addresses  are  very  earnest  and  practical.     He 

^  Ignatius,  possibly  also  of  some  reference  to  the  ba])tism  by  John. 
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keeps  constantly  in  view  the  moral  training  of  his  hearers,  ex- 
posed to  many  temptations.  He  scarcely  glances  at  the  great 
dogmatic  controversy  of  the  day  within  the  Church.  But  he 
recognises  fully  the  influence  of  faith  on  conduct,  and  is  careful 
to  instruct  them  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith  preserved 
in  their  Baptismal  Creeds.  At  the  same  time,  he  warns  them 
against  the  strange  doctrines  of  Gnostics,  Jews,  and  Samaritans, 
which  would  cut  away  their  historic  faith  by  the  roots. 

THE  OLD  CREED  OF  JERUSALEM 
CvRiL,  Gat.  xix.  ib.  vi.-xviii. 

\.  \.  ritcrrfi'u)  tU-  .    .   .    rraripa  L  1.  Il^(TT€vo^(v      ds      tva      Qtoi' 

rrnrfpa  TravTOKparopa,  iroirjTrjv 

ovpavov    Kcii     yiji     6parC)i>     t( 

navTcov  K(ii  aopnTcoi' 

IL  2.  Ka\  fls  IL  '2.  Kal     ds    tva     Kvpiov    'Irjaovv 

t6v  vlbi'  XpiOTuv  Tov  vlnv  Tov  Q(ov  t6i> 

poroyevrj,  tov  (k  tov  TraTpos 
y(i>vrj6ivTa  Qdtv  (WtjOlvuv 
iTpo  TTaPTOiv  Tu)v  aioivay  fit' 
ov  Ta  TTiivTa  fyei'fTo, 

3.  (raptcaidei'Ta  Kai  (vavdput- 
nrjaavra 

4.  <TTavpo>6ei>Ta  Kai  rcicfifvrii 

5.  avaaravTa  tPj  TpiTi]  rjpitpn 

6.  Koi  av€\66vTa  fls  tovs 
ovpavoiis 

7.  KOI  KadicravTa  €<  lif^itoy  tov 
TraTpos 

8.  KOI  fp)(6p.evov  (V  86^;]  Kp'ii'ni 
^CL>vTas  Koi  i/fKpnvs  ov  tijs 
^acriKfias  ovk  fo-Tcii  reXos. 

IIL  9.  Km  tls  T<>  TTuevpa  IIL  9.  Kal   fls  ev  ayinr    nvtvpa    tov 

TO  nyiov  TeapdKKt]Tov     to     XaXJJcrai'     e'l' 

Tols  npocpyTais 
11.  Kai  fis  ev  f^ciTTTicrpn  pfTdvoias  11.  koi  fls  fv  ^armcrpa  ptTavoins 

(IS  iKpfcrii'  apapTtw]'  fls  n(})f(Tiv  (ip.apTiav 

10.  Kai   fls   piav   dyiav   Kado\iKi)v 

fKK\rj(rLav 
12.  Kal  fls  aapKos  avd(TTacnv   Kai 
fls  ^coTjv  alai'iov. 

The  first  form  is  very  short.      It  was  used  apparently  at 
the  very  moment  of  baptism.      It  is  found  in   a   lecture  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  newly  baptized  {Cat.  xix,).  He  reminds  them 
how  they  renounced  Satan  and  all  his  works,  turning  to  the 
West,  the  land  of  darkness.  Then  turning  to  the  East,  as  the 
land  of  light,  they  said :  "  I  believe  in  the  Father  and  in  the 
Sou  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  one  baptism  of  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  They  were  then  baptized  and 
anointed. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  these  lectures  the  out- 
line of  a  longer  confession.  Its  relation  to  the  shorter  form 
is  made  obvious  by  the  order  of  the  clauses  10,  11,  in  which 
the  words  "  one  baptism  of  repentance  for  remission  of  sins  " 
precede  the  words  "  and  in  one  holy  Catholic  Church." 

The  first  form  takes  us  back,  we  might  almost  imagine,  to 
the  days  when  S.  Peter  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Jerusalem, 
The  other,  like  a  map  of  geological  strata,  shows  the  history 
of  its  gradual  formation.  The  term  "  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God,"  and  the  title  Paraclete  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  point 
to  the  teaching  of  S.  John,  the  word  "  catholic  "  to  the  times 
of  Ignatius  ;  whereas  the  words  "  whose  kingdom  shall  have 
no  end  "  seem  to  be  a  recent  addition  against  Marcellus. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  longer  form,  thus  restored 

by   Hort,   is   the   absence   of    any   precise   reference   to   the 

miraculous  birth  or   to  Pontius  Pilate.       Kattenbusch,  who 

thinks   that   it   was    derived    from   the    Old    Eoman    Creed, 

proposes  to  restore  to  it  the  readings  eV  Trj/eu/iaro?  a.'ylov  koI 

Mapia<;  rr}?  irapOevov  and  eVl  JJovriov  Uikdrov.      These  are 

found  in  the  later  revised  Jerusalem  Creed,  better  known  as 

the    Constantinopolitan    Creed,   which   (as   we   shall    see   in 

Chap.  V.)  is  to  be  regarded  as  Cyril's  own  revision.     This  is 

a  most  ingenious  theory,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cyril 

taught  these  facts.      But  there  is  no  parallel  in  his  writings 

to  the  exact  form  of  the  sentence  on  the  incarnation,  and 

when  he  mentions  Pilate  in  his  lecture  on  the  crucifixion 

there   is  no  emphasis  on  the  name  which  would  give  us  a 

hint  that  he  found  it  in  the  creed.     Beside  inserting  Nicene 

terms,  he  altered  the  form  by  transposing  the  order  of  clauses 

10,  11,  and  by  substituting  "resurrection  of  the  dead"  for 

"  resurrection  of  the  flesh."     There  is  therefore  no  reason  to 
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think  that  he  would  scruple  to  add  these  words  uuder  the 
mfluence  of  another  creed,  or  simply  because  they  were 
found  in  the  common  tradition  of  other  Churches. 

Cyril  did  not  speak  of  the  creed  as  a  watchword  {avfi- 
^okov).  His  name  for  it  was  "  the  Faith."  He  regarded  it 
as  a  summary  of  doctrine,  but  did  not  suggest  that  it  was 
unalterable. 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Old  Jerusalem 
Creed,  which  in  its  short  form  may  be  older  than  E,  has 
had  an  independent  history.  Originally  founded  on  the 
Baptismal  Formula,  apart  from  the  Christological  Confession, 
it  needed  expansion,  and  received  it  from  current  Church 
teaching.  But  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  process  of 
development. 

With  this  short  Creed  of  Jerusalem  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  a  short  creed  found  in  the  last  book  of  the 
work  "  On  the  Trinity,"  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus. 
Montfaucon,^  followed  by  Caspari,-  claimed  that  the  whole 
passage  was  a  translation  ^  from  Athanasius.  The  writer 
distinguishes  between  the  Baptismal  Formula  (Fidei  sacra- 
mentum)  and  the  Baptismal  Confession  (Confessio  fidei) : 
"  Confessio  fidei  immo  ipsa  fides  sanctorum  et  testamentum 
quod  disposuimus  ad  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
ad  sacrum  lavaerum  regenerationis  uenientes,  confessi  sic : 
Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omuipotentem  et  in  lesum  Christum 
Filium  eius  unigenitum  et  Spiritum  Sanctum." 

A  similar  form  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order, 
which  may  be  translated  from  the  Coptic  as  follows :  "  I 
believe  in  the  true  God  alone,  the  Father,  the  Almighty ; 
and  His  Only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and 
Saviour;  and  in  His  Holy  Spirit  the  all-lifegiving." 

All  that  can  be  said  about  them  is  that  they  sliow  a 
similar  process  of  development  at  work. 

^  0pp.  Athanasii,  ii.  601.  -  iii.  51. 

^  Possibly  by  Vigilius  ;  Kattenbusch,  ii.  259. 
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§  VII.  Conclusions 

To  sum  up.  Eastern  creeds  are  generally  supposed  to 
deal  with  ideas,  and  Western  creeds  with  facts.  This  is 
true  rather  of  the  history  of  their  development  than  of  the 
simple  skeleton  ionii  with  which  they  began.  The  distinction 
will  be  obvious  enough  when  we  come  to  the  controversies  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  find  the  Western  Churches  maintain- 
ing their  simple  historic  faith  side  by  side  with  the  elaborate 
theological  confessions  of  Councils.  Augustine  in  his  sermons 
to  catechumens  uses  the  baptismal  faith  which  he  had  learnt 
from  Ambrose  at  Milan  at  the  very  time  when  our  Nicene 
Creed,  the  revised  Creed  of  Jerusalem,  having  obtained  some 
sort  of  recognition  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  was 
starting  on  that  path  of  progress  which  has  made  it  the 
common  heritage  of  Eucharistic  worship  in  East  and  West. 
Again  at  Chalcedon  it  represented  the  triumph  of  Athanasian 
principles  to  a  Council  which  were  yet  willing  to  receive  the 
Old  Eoman  Creed  of  Leo  as  quoted  in  his  letter  to  Flavian. 

Throughout  the  second  century  the  Church  of  Eome  was 
assailed  by  all  manner  of  speculative  heresies.  It  is  a  marvel 
that  her  creed  came  out  of  the  ordeal  so  simple  and  so  little 
changed.  And  it  is  an  inspiring  thought  that,  within  two 
generations  from  the  apostles,  the  doctrines  of  the  incarna- 
tion, the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  were  taught  in  the 
words  of  that  creed,  the  very  words  which  rise  to  our  lips  as 
the  faith  of  our  baptism.  Not  less  distinctly  than  the  Old 
Creed  of  Jerusalem,  it  points  us  back  to  the  Baptismal 
Formula  as  the  earliest  creed  of  the  Christian  Church. 

This  is  the  stock  from  which  have  grown,  following  the 
same  general  laws  of  development,  many  and  diverse  flowers, 
whose  hardy  growth  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  vitality  of 
the  thought  from  which  they  sprang.  The  historian  of  the 
creeds  is  like  a  botanist  among  flowers.  To  other  eyes  they 
look  a  bewildering  medley  of  varying  shapes  and  colours. 
To  his  trained  eye  this  heap  of  specimens  is  no  medley.  He 
can  sort  and  classify,  and  then,  taking  one  by  one,  he  can 
dissect.      Let  the  historian  only  remember  that  the  deadness 
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of  the  dried  botanical  specimen  is  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  living  flower  as  a  specimen  creed  analysed  in  a  book  to 
a  creed  in  daily  use  as  the  watchword  of  a  living  Church. 
The  creed  is  not  for  the  student  tempted  to  pedantry,  but 
for  the  soldier  of  the  Cross  whose  faith  fires  him  on  the 
battlefield  of  life  with  a  noble  resolve,  as  if  his  ears  had 
heard  his  Master's  voice,  "  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer." 


CHAPTEK    IV 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  FAITH  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 

§  I.  Of  Theological  Creeds. 
§  II.  Arius  and  Arianism, 
§  III.  The  Council  of  Nictea  in  325. 
§  IV.  "  The  Fight  in  the  Dark." 
§  V.  The  Council  of  the  Dedication  (the  second    and  fourth  Creeds 

of  Antioch). 
§  VI.  Arianism  supreme. 
§  VII.  Victory  in  sight. 
§  VIII.  Conclusion. 

§  I.  Of  Theological  Ckeeds 

A  THEOLOGICAL  creed  is  the  strong  meat  of  Christian  teaching, 
not  the  milk  of  the  word.  This  is  its  primary  use,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  need  for  sucli  instruction  would  arise  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  catechising,  particularly  when  the 
candidates  for  baptism  were  men  of  culture  and  ability. 
The  Creed  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  ^  may  be  cited  as  show- 
ing a  type  which  does  not  merely  state  the  facts  of  Christian 
experience,  but  also  attempts  to  supply  the  interpretation. 
Thus  Gregory  uses  the  word  "  Trinity,"  which  is  not  found  in 
Scripture.  And  some  Churches  had  by  this  time  introduced 
into  their  creeds  the  word  "  catholic."  The  explanations 
given  of  such  terms  were  hardly  as  yet  scientific.  Theological 
science,  like  any  other,  has  to  make  its  way  slowly  and  forge 
its  definitions  as  best  it  can,  hindered  by  the  limited  resources 
of  human   language.      We   can   trace    development    in    the 

1  Hahn,'  iii.  p.  253.    Since  Caspar!  has  investigated  the  question,  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  creed  has  been  generally  accepted. 
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dogmatic  standards  taught  by  individual  teachers  in  their 
rules  of  faith  from  Ignatius  to  Irenaeus,  and  from  Ireuceus 
to  Origen.  All  subsequent  Latin  writers  owe  a  debt  to 
Tertullian,  who  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  moulding  of 
theological  terms  in  a  language  far  less  delicate  than  Greek 
as  an  instrument  of  human  thought.  We  must  therefore 
remember  that  theological  debates  did  not  begin  with  the 
fourth  century,  and  that  the  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
was  not  the  first  theological  creed  used  as  the  watchword  of 
a  Church  militant  against  error.  In  Christ  a  new  type  of 
character  had  appeared  in  the  world,  and  must  be  explained 
in  relation  to  God  and  men.  The  very  failures  of  specula- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Divine  nature  in  Christ  prepared  men's 
minds  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  mystery  of  human  nature 
in  themselves,  the  mystery  of  personality,  which  is  the  gate- 
way of  all  knowledge.^ 

The  Council  of  Nictea,  indeed,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  Christianity  liad  become  a  permitted  rehgion.  So 
far  the  Church  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  only  to  find 
that  in  success  temptations  must  be  faced  more  subtle  than 
those  which  she  had  encountered  in  her  recent  humble  and 
despised  station.  It  was  not  heresy  alone,  but  heresy  arrayed 
in  all  the  pomp  of  place  and  power,  which  she  had  now  to 
combat.  Foes  in  her  own  household  tried  to  introduce  heathen 
speculations  under  the  cloak  of  Christian  philosophy,  or  by  a 
vehement  reaction  to  stiffen  distinctive  Christian  teaching 
into  a  series  of  barren  dogmas,  properly  so  called,  rigid 
formularies,  which  would  cramp  the  mind  and  leave  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  loving  faith.  It  is  true  to  say  that  many 
formularies  of  this  creed-making  epoch  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  historic  faith  mere  negations,  closing  misleading 
avenues  of  thought  without  aiding  faith's  advance.  The  first 
Nicene  Creed,  with  its  anathemas,  is  a  typical  instance.  But 
this  is  not  the  form  which  has  been  finally  adopted  for 
liturgical  use.  There  was  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of 
controversy  which  loomed  so  darkly  over  the  horizon  of 
Church  life.      In  our  Nicene  Creed  is  set  forth  the  positive 

^  Illingwortli.  Personality,  p.  13. 
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result  reached ;  we  are  shown  how  dogmatic  defiuition  was 
made  subordinate  to  worship  of  Christ  as  the  "  Light  of 
Light." 

§  IL    AiaUS    AND    Ar.IANTSM 

Arius  was  a  clever  and  influential  priest  in  a  district  of 
Alexandria  called  Baucalis.  He  was  also  a  teacher  of 
exegesis,  and  sure  enough  of  his  opinions  to  criticise  loudly 
a  sermon  preached  by  his  bishop  as  favouring  the  Sabellian 
heresy.  He  had  studied  at  Antioch  in  the  school  of  Lucian 
the  Martyr,  and  had  brought  away  a  theological  method 
which,  to  say  the  least,  minimised  the  L)ivine  glory  of  Christ. 
He  found  in  Alexandria  a  circle  of  admirers  who  dreaded 
Sabellianism,  and  were  easily  persuaded  by  a  parade  of 
argument  that  the  idea  of  an  eternal  Sonship  is  unthinkable. 
"  Arius  started  from  the  idea  of  God  and  the  predicate  '  Son.' 
God  is  above  all  things  uncreated,  or  unoriginate,  a<yev\y']r)To<i. 
.  .  .  Everything  else  is  created,  ^evqjov.  The  name  '  Son  ' 
implies  an  act  of  procreation.  Therefore  before  such  act 
there  was  no  Son,  nor  was  God,  properly  speaking,  a  Father. 
The  Son  is  not  co-eternal  with  Him.  He  was  originated  by 
the  Father's  will,  as  indeed  were  all  things.  He  is,  then,  twv 
yev7]Toov,  He  came  into  being  from  non-existence  (e'|  ovk 
ovTcov),  and  before  that  did  not  exist  (ovk  tjv  irplv  yivrjrai). 
But  His  relation  to  God  differs  from  that  of  the  universe 
generally.  Created  nature  cannot  bear  the  awful  touch  o{ 
bare  Deity.  God  therefore  created  the  Son  that  He  in  turn 
might  be  the  agent  in  the  creation  of  the  universe — '  created 
Him  as  the  beginning  of  His  ways'  (Prov.  viii.  22,  LXX.). 
This  being  so,  the  nature  of  the  Son  was  in  the  essential 
point  of  d<yevv7](ria  unlike  that  of  the  Father  ;  {^evo<i  rov  vlov 
KUT  ovalav  6  Harr^p  on  avap'^o'i) :  their  substances  (vvo- 
ardo-ei'i)  are  uveTrc/MLKToi — have  nothing  in  conmion.  The 
Son  therefore  does  not  possess  the  fundamental  property  of 
Sonship,  identity  of  nature  with  the  Father.  He  is  a  Son  by 
adoption,  not  by  nature ;  He  has  advanced  by  moral  pro- 
bation to  be  Son,  even  to  be  fj,ovo<yevT)<i  ©eo?  (John  i.  14). 
He  is  not  tlie  eternal  ^10709,  reason,  of  God,  but  a  Word 
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(and  God  has  spoken  many) :  but  yet  He  is  the  Word  by 
grace ;  is  no  longer  what  He  is  hy  nature,  subject  to  change. 
He  cannot  know  the  Father,  much  less  make  Him  known  to 
others.  Lastly,  He  dwells  in  flesh,  not  in  full  human  nature. 
The  doctrine  of  Arius  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  recorded ; 
but  probably  He  was  placed  between  the  Son  and  the  other 
KTiafjuara."  ^  Tlie  worst  of  it  was,  that  in  his  shortsightedness 
he  insisted  on  translating  his  theories  into  verses,  which  were 
sung  to  the  tunes  of  licentious  and  comic  songs,  "jesting  on 
such  matters  as  on  a  stage."-  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
It  was  this  want  of  humility  and  reverence  in  dealing  with 
sacred  things  which  throughout  the  subsequent  controversy 
betrayed  the  defect  of  Arian  theology.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
thus  describes  the  pass  to  which  idle  gossip  on  deep  subjects 
had  brought  men  in  his  time :  "  Men  of  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  mere  mechanics,  oft-hand  dogmatists  in  theology, 
servants,  too,  and  slaves  that  have  been  iflogged,  runaways 
from  servile  work,  are  solemn  with  us,  and  philosophise  about 
things  incomprehensible.  Ask  about  pence,  and  the  trades- 
man will  discuss  the  generate  and  the  ingenerate ;  inquire 
the  price  of  bread,  and  he  will  say,  '  Greater  is  the  Father, 
and  the  Son  is  subject ' ;  say  that  a  bath  would  suit  you, 
and  he  defines  that  '  the  Son  is  out  of  nothing.' " 

A  Synod  was  held  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 
Arius  and  his  allies  were  deposed.  But  he  entered  into 
correspondence  with  bishops  abroad,  Eusebius  of  Cnesarea 
and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  The  latter,  a  fellow-Lucianist, 
consulted  other  bishops  on  his  behalf.  In  Egypt  the  new 
movement  spread  rapidly,  and  news  of  the  disturbance  of 
religious  peace  reached  the  emperor's  ears.  He  sent  Hosius, 
Bishop  of  Cordova,  with  a  letter  to  Alexandria,  and,  after 
receiving  his  report,  determined  to  summon  a  Council  of 
Bisho^DS  from  the  whole  world  to  settle  the  doctrinal  questions 
raised. 

'  Robertbou,  AthaHasius,  ]>.  xxviii.  -  Atlianasius,  c.  Ar.  i.  2. 
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§  III.  The  Council  of  Nic^!:a  in  325 

The  place  which  Constaiitine  selected  for  the  Council  was 
admirably  adapted  for  such  a  gathering.  It  could  be  easily 
approached  by  sea  or  land.  The  posting  arrangements  of  the 
empire  were  excellent,  and  the  emperor  ordered  that  the 
bishops  and  their  attendants  should  travel  at  public  expense. 
-(-  The  magnificent  gathering  of  some  three  hundred  bishops, 
which  met  thus  at  the  invitation  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  has  been  often  described.  The  imagination  of  their 
contemporaries  was  chiefly  stirred  by  the  marks  of  suffering 
which  so  many  bore  on  their  faces  and  limbs,  endured  during 
the  time  of  persecution  recently  ended.  It  was  this  which 
gave  their  decision  so  much  weight.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  almost  unanimous  in  condemning  the  new  heresy, 
but  wide  divergences  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  reasons 
for  their  judgment. 

It  seems  to  have  been  understood  from  the  first  that 
some  formula  should  be  drawn  up  to  express  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  But  the  scriptural  arguments  which  were 
brought  up  in  the  preliminary  discussions  were  all  received 
with  suspicious  readiness  by  the  Arians,  who  suggested  to 
each  other  methods  of  evasion.  Athanasius  describes  the 
scene  vividly  {de  Decretis,  20):  "They  w^ere  caught  whisper- 
ing to  each  other,  and  winking  with  their  eyes,  tliat  '  like ' 
and  '  always  '  and  '  power '  and  '  in  Him  '  were,  as  before, 
common  to  us  and  the  Son,  and  that  it  was  no  difficulty  to 
agree  to  these.  As  to  '  like,'  they  said,  it  is  written  of  us, 
'  Man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God ' ;  '  always,'  that  it  was 
written,  '  For  we  which  live  are  alway ' ;  'in  Him,'  '  In 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ':  ...  as  to 
'  power,'  that  the  caterpillar  and  the  locust  are  called 
'  power '  and  '  great  power.' "  The  bishops  were  therefore 
"  compelled,  on  their  part,  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  re-say  and  re-write  what  they  had  said  before 
more  distinctly  still,  namely,  that  the  Son  is  '  one  in  essence ' 
with  the  Father." 

The  term  6/jioovaio<i,  "  one  in  essence,"  had  probably  been 
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suggested  by  Hosius  on  his  visit  to  Alexandria,  for  it  was  a 
word  which  had  been  used  by  teachers  of  repute,  especially 
in  the  West.  But  it  had  been  disclaimed  by  Arius  and  by 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  S.  Ambrose  {de  Fid.  iii.  n.  125) 
quotes  a  letter  in  which  Eusebius  wrote :  "  If  we  call  Him 
true  Son  of  the  Father  and  uncreate,  then  are  we  granting 
that  He  is  '  one  in  essence.' "  Thus  it  was  a  phrase,  so  to 
speak,  held  m  reserve. 

The  Arian  party  boldly  presented  a  creed  which  stated 
their  theories  concisely.  It  was  received  with  indignation 
and  torn  to  pieces. 

Then  Eusebius  of  Cresarea,  venerable  for  age  and  learn- 
ing, came  forward  with  a  creed  as  follows : — 

"  As  we  have  received  from  the  bishops  who  preceded  us, 
and  in  our  first  catechisings,  and  when  we  received  the  Holy 
Laver,  and  as  we  have  learned  from  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
and  as  we  have  iDelieved  and  taught  in  the  presbytery  and  in 
the  episcopate  itself,  so  believing  also  at  the  time  present, 
we  report  to  you  our  faith,  and  it  is  this : — 

V  '  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Maker 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  God  from  God,  Light  from  Light, 
Life  from  Life,  Son  Only-begotten,  firstborn  of  every  creature, 
before  all  the  ages,  Ijegotten  from  the  Father,  by  whom  also  all 
things  were  made ;  wlio  for  our  salvation  was  made  flesh,  and 
lived  among  men,  and  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day, 
and  ascended  to  the  Father,  and  will  come  again  in  glory  to 
judge  the  quick  and  dead.  And  we  believe  also  in  one  Holy 
Ghost :  belie\ing  each  of  these  to  be  and  to  exist,  the 
Father  truly  Father,  and  the  Son  truly  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  truly  Holy  Ghost,  as  also  our  Lord,  sending  forth 
His  disciples  for  the  preaching,  said,  '  Go  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  |  Concerning  whom  we  confidently 
affirm  that  so  we  hold,  and  so  we  think,  and  so  we  have  held 
aforetime,  and  we  maintain  this  faith  unto  the  death,  anathe- 
matising every  godless  heresy.  That  this  we  have  ever 
thought  from  our  heart  and  soul,  from  the  time  we  recollect 
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ourselves,  and  now  think  and  say  in  truth,  before  God 
Almighty  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  do  we  witness,  being 
able  by  proofs  to  show  and  to  convince  you,  that,  even  in  times 
past,  such  has  been  our  belief  and  our  preaching." 

Opinions  are  divided  on  the  question  whether  Eusebius 
composed  this  document  for  the  occasion,^  or  whether  his 
second  paragraph  was  a  verbatim  quotation  of  the  creed  of 
his  native  Church.^  His  words  imply  that  it  was  a  summary 
of  teaching,  of  the  kind  usually  given  to  catechumens,  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  the  creed,  and  explaining  it.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  baptismal  creed  of  this  date  would  have 
ended  with  mere  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  no  refer- 
ence to  His  work.  The  Creeds  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch 
alone  prove  this.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Eusebius,  if  he 
intended  to  quote  the  creed  exactly,  would  stop  short  in  it. 
We  must  conclude  that  he  added  to  a  free  quotation  of  suit- 
able phrases  the  warning  against  Sabellianism  with  which  he 
leads  up  to  the  Baptismal  Formula,  thus  ending  the  document 
which  he  wished  the  council  to  accept  and  endorse. 

The  Creed  of  Eusebius  was  read.  So  far  as  it  went  it 
was  above  criticism.  But  it  did  not  contain  the  term 
ofioovaio^,  which  was  felt  to  guard  against  all  evasions  of 
scriptural  words.  The  emperor  himself,  prompted  by  Hosius, 
proposed  its  insertion.  Finally,  this  was  agreed  on,  and  the 
creed  was  thoroughly  revised  imder  the  direction  of  Hosius, 
Marcellus,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  perhaps  Macarius  of 
Jerusalem,  for  in  its  final  shape  it  contains  phrases  which 
remind  us  of  the  Creed  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  that  of 
Antioch.^  For  the  anti-Sabellian  phrases  of  Eusebius  were 
substituted  anti-Arian  anathemas. 

The  principal  changes  were  as  follows : — (i)  The  term 
"  Word  "  (A.070?)  was  cut  out,  and  "  Son  "  (ut'o?)  was  moved 
up  into  its  place.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the  vague 
Christology  of  the  Creed  of  Eusebius.  The  central  problem 
of  Divine  Sonship  was  set  before  the  consideration  of  the 
Son's   work  in   our  creation    and  redemption.       (ii)  "  Only- 

^  Harnack,  art.  "  Apostolisches  Syinbolum,"  JiE." 

^  Robertson,  Athanasius,  p.  xix.,  following  Hort.  *  Hort. 
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begotten  "  (fiovoyev^^;)  was  explained  by  the  words  "  of  the 
essence  of  the  Father "  (eV  t?}s'  ova-la^  rou  7raTp6<i).  Thus 
the  argument  used  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  in  his  letter  to 
Paulinus  of  Tyre  was  contradicted.^  (iii)  Further,  it  was 
guarded  by  the  emphatic  assertion  begotten,  not  made  (yevvr]- 
Oevra  ov  TrocrjOevTa),  in  reply  to  Arius  and  Asterius,  leading 
up  to  "  of  one  essence  with  the  Father "  (6fioovaio<i  ru> 
Trmpi).  (iv)  The  word  "  incarnate "  (o-ap/ccoOevra)  was  ex- 
plained by  the  addition  "  was  made  man  "  (ivavdpcoinjaapTa), 

CREED  OF  EUSEBIUS  CREED  OF  XICENE  COUNCIL 

{Ep.  ad  Gcs.  ait.  Ath.  de  Decreiis)  (ih.) 

HiaTfvojxfv  els  tva  Qfbv  Trarepa  Trav-  YIia-Tfiiofifp  els  eva  Qf6p  iraripa  irav- 

TOKpdropa  rov   tu>v   inravTCDv    oparaiv  TOKpdropa     Travroiv     opara>v     re     koi 

T€  Koi  dopdrcop  itoitjttjv  dopdroip  ttoitjttjp 

Kal  fls  evaK  vpiop  'Irja-ovv  XpiaTOP,  Top  Kai  els   epa   Kvpiop  'li/o-ovv  Xpiarhp, 

Tov  Qeov  \6yop,  top  vIop  tov  Qeov,  yepprjdfPTa  eK  rov 

nuTpos    fWPoyepTJ,    TovTearip    eK    ttjs 

Oeop  eK  Qeov,  (f)a>s  e'lc  (fxoTos,  nvcrias  tov  iraTpos,  Qeop  eK  Qeov,  (bus 

C(M)r)p  eK  C'-^V^f  ^'O"  p-opoyeprj,  npooTo-  fK    cpcoTos,    Qeop     akrjBivbp    eK    Qeov 

TOKOP    7rd(TT]S    KTiaeas,    vpo    ndpTav  uXijOiPov,    yepprjdePTa    ov    iroiridevTa, 

t5)v  aiavcop  eK  tov  Qeov  rraTpos  yeyep-  opoovaiop  tco  iraTpi 
PTjpepop,  di"  ov  Koi  eyipeTo  tci  ndpTa  St'  nv  Ta  irdpTa  eyepero, 

Ta  Te  ep  t(c  ovpapa  koi  tu  ep  TJj  yfj, 

TOP  TOV  Si'  ^p.as  Tovs  dpdpoiTrovs  Koi  Sui 

Sta    TTjp    TjfieTepgp    g-coTrjpiap    aapKa-  ttjv    ^fierepav     crcoTrjpiap    KaTeX06pTa 

BepTa    KOI   ep   dpOpatirois   iroKiTevard-  Ka\      (rapKaSepta      epapdpconrjaavTa, 

pepop  Koi   -n-adovTa  Ka\  dpaardpTa  tji  irndopTn     koi     dpa(TTdpTa     ttj    TpiTrj 

TpiTjj   I'jpepa  KOI  gpeXdopTa  npos  top  Tjpepa,    dpeXdopTa   els  Toiis  ovpavoiis, 

traTepa    KaX     rj^opTa     irdXip    ep    86^7/  ep^opepop  Kplpai  (<bvTas  Koi  peKpovs. 
Kp'ivai  Co>PTas  Koi  peKpovs. 

UicTTevopev  /cat   els  ep  rrpevpa  ayiop,  Kai  els  to  irpevpa  to  ayiop.     Tovs  te 

TovTcop    eKOCTTOP    fipai    koi    V7rdp)(eip  XeyopTas'  rjv   noTe  oTe  ovk   ^p,  fj  ovk 

TTiiTTevoPTes,   TraTepa  dXrjdws  naTepa,  ^p   rrpXp  yepprjdrji'ai,   *)  e^  ovk   opt<i)p 

Kal  vlop  aXrjdas  vlop,  Kal  npevpa  ayiop  eyipero,    rj   e^    erepas    vnoaTddeas    i) 

dXrjdcJs    ayiop    rrpevpa,    Ka6o)s    koI   6  ovcrias  (fidcTKOi'Tas  etpai,  ^   ktkttop  it 

Kvpios  T)pcop   anoa-TeXXcop    els  to   ktj-  TperrTOP    i]    aXXoicnTop    top     vIop    tov 

pvypa  TOVS  eavToii  padrjTcts  fine'    nop-  Qeov,  tovtovs  dpadepaTi{^ei  tj  KadoXiKn 

fvdePTes  padrjTevaaTe  irdpTa  to  edprj,  Kal  aTroaToXiKf]  tov  Qeov  e'KKXrjo'ia. 

K.T.X. 


^  Theodoret,  i.  5. 
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iu  place  of  the  less  definite  "  lived  as  a  citizen  amongst  men." 
That  beautiful  phrase  was  found  in  the  Creed  of  Eusebius/ 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  dropped.  But  it  did  not 
answer  the  fundamental  question,  "  How  is  Christ  the  ideal 
citizen  ? "  The  fate  of  all  Christian  socialism  depends  on 
the  answer. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  debates  lasted,  but  when 
the  final  moment  came  for  decision  the  defeat  of  the  Arian 
party  was  crushing.  All  signed  except  two,  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  with  a  reservation  exposing  himself  to  the  scorn 
of  the  stalwart  Secundus  and  Theonas. 

The  explanation  of  his  action  which  Eusebius  of  Ciiesarea 
thought  fit  to  send  to  his  flock,  laid  stress  on  the  emperor's 
influence  and  denial  of  false  ways  in  which  the  term  "  of  one 
essence  "  could  be  interpreted.  In  the  same  strain  he  inter- 
preted "  of  the  essence  "  negatively,  "  of  the  Father,  but  not 
as  a  part,"  without  attempting  to  say  what  it  does  mean. 

Thus  the  original  Nicene  Creed  was  the  work  of  a 
minority,  a  form  proposed  and  carried  through  by  the  sheer 
force  of  clearer  conviction  and  foresight.  Those  who  best 
understood  Arianism  were  most  active  in  opposing  it.  We 
do  not  know  what  influence  Athanasius  the  deacon  actually 
obtained  at  the  Council.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken,-  and  was 
already  Alexander's  trusted  adviser.  But  the  identification 
of  uTToo-racrt?  and  ovata  in  the  fourth  anathema  was  foreign 
to  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  at  Alexandria,  where  men 
spoke  of  rpet?  inrocrrdcreL'i.  Loofs  says  truly  of  Athanasius, 
"  He  was  moulded  by  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  did  not  mould  it 
himself."  3 

The   creed   thus  proposed  to  the  whole  Church   by  the 

Council,  with    the    emperor's  approval,  was    intended    as    a 

standard  of  doctrine,  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  "  one 

faith "  contained   in   the  varying   baptismal  creeds   and   the 

rules  of   faith  held  in  reverence  by  the  different  Churches, 

which  no  one  wished  to  disturb. 

^  Of.  tlie  fourth  Creed  of  Antioch.  ^  Apol.  c.  Ar.  6. 

=  DG."  p.  151. 
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§  IV.  "  The  Fight  in  the  Daek  " 

Truth  conquers  only  when  it  stimulates  conviction.  Men 
constrained  to  believe  or  to  act  would  fain  rebel  against  the 
logic  of  their  position  or  the  commands  laid  upon  them. 
Most  of  the  bishops,  when  they  returned  from  Nicwa  to  their 
homes,  were  agreed  that  Arius  should  be  condemned,  but  were 
doubtful  whether  the  new  watchword  of  orthodoxy  was  a 
true  interpretation  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  "  A  reaction  was 
inevitable."  Feelings  were  embittered  by  the  harsh  punish- 
ment dealt  to  the  Arians  by  the  will  of  the  emperor,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Nicene  leaders.  In  this  respect  time 
brought  revenge.  During  his  exile  in  Illyria,  Arius  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  to  spread  his  opinions.  Two 
of  the  ablest  of  the  next  generation  of  Arian  leaders — Ursacius, 
Bishop  of  Singidunum  (Belgrade),  and  Valens,  Bishop  of 
Mursa  (Mitrowitz) — came  under  his  personal  influence. 

Within  five  years,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  soon 
followed  into  exile,  was  recalled.  Constantine  was  loyal  to 
the  Council,  but  had  missed  his  ready  adviser,  and  was  easily 
persuaded  to  pardon  Arius  also  when  assured  that  they 
accepted  the  Council's  Creed.  Thenceforward  the  Imperial 
Court  became  the  headquarters  from  which  a  series  of 
intrigues  were  planned  against  all  orthodox  bishops,  especially 
Athanasius.  The  original  strength  of  the  Arian  party  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  they  had  a  definite  plan  of  dogmatic 
teaching  as  fellow-Lucianists.  They  were  now  reinforced  by 
politicians,  place-hunters,  and  found  it  easy  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  schismatic  Meletians  in  Egypt.  Society 
also  was  on  their  side  among  the  heathen,  and  the  clever 
sophist  Asterius  roused  much  interest  on  their  behalf  by  his 
lectures. 

In  Asia  j\Iinor  the  Nicene  party  were  outnumbered  from 
the  first.  The  traditional  theology  there  was  realistic,  out  of 
sympathy  with  Origen.  Their  hatred  of  the  speculations  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  led  them  by  a  true  instinct  to  condemn 
Arianism,  but  it  was  soon  balanced  by  an  equal  hatred  of  the 
teaching  of  Marcellus.  They  were  jealous  of  the  triumph  of 
6 
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Western  theologians,  and  their  discontent  was  kept  alive  by 
the  intriguers  at  court,  where  the  political  importance  of 
those  provinces  was  highly  esteemed. 

In  Syria,  Eusebius  of  C«sarea  had  a  large  following. 
He  was  "  neither  a  great  man  nor  a  clear  thmker,"  ^  but 
signed  the  creed  honestly,  putting  his  own  interpretation  on 
it,  and  sympathising  with  Arius  rather  than  with  Arianism. 
His  age  and  learning  made  him  the  leader  of  the  conservat- 
ives, whose  cliief  dread  was  Sabellianism. 

In  329  he  joined  with  Arian  and  reactionary  bishops  in 
a  Synod  at  Antioch,  ^vhich  deposed  Eustathius  on  the  double 
charge  of  Sabellianism  and  innnorality.  Other  bishops  were 
then  attacked,  and  trouble  was  fomented  in  Egypt  with  the 
aim  of  deposing  Athanasius  and  restoring  Arius  to  communion 
in  Alexandria.  At  Tyre  in  335  the  Arians  met  in  force,  and 
Athanasius  had  to  escape  to  Constantinople.  The  emperor 
was  annoyed  by  the  continuance  of  strife,  and  when  an 
entirely  new  charge  of  treason  was  fabricated,  banished  him 
to  Treves. 

In  336  the  storm  broke  which  had  been  gathering  over 
the  head  of  Marcellus.  His  treatise  against  Asterius  had 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  Sabellianism,  and  he  was 
attacked  by  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea.  He  taught  that  the  Divine 
Unity,  for  the  work  of  creation  and  redemption,  extended 
itself  into  a  Trinity  (TrXarvpo/xivrj  eh  rpidSa).  The  incarna- 
tion was  tlierefore  the  manifestation  of  supreme  Divine 
energy  {ivep'yeia  BpaarcKr])  under  conditions  of  time  and 
space  which  would  come  to  an  end.  Then  the  Divine  Word, 
proceeding  from  the  eternal  silence,  having  delivered  up  the 
Kmgdom  to  the  Father  "that  God  may  be  all  in  all"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  28),  would  relapse  into  repose.  Thus  he  ascribed  to  the 
Divine  Word  only  a  potential  personal  existence. 

He  was  defended  by  the  Nicene  party.  Athanasius,  who 
met  him  again  at  Eome  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  to 
the  end  of  his  life  refused  to  condemn  him,  though  compelled 
to  reject  some  of  his  speculations. 

^  Gwatkin. 
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§  V.  The  Council  of  the  Dedication  (second  and 
FOUiiTH  Creeds  of  Antioch) 

When  the  Council  of  the  Dedication  of  Constantino's 
golden  church  at  Antioch  met  in  341,  the  controversy  passed 
into  a  new  phase.  Its  members  were  mostly  conservatives 
who  were  prepared  to  go  some  way  in  the  direction  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Nicenc  leaders.  Hilary  calls  it  a  "  Synod 
of  Saints,"  and  its  canons  have  passed  into  the  general  body 
of  Church  law.  But  the  Arians  present  formed  a  compact 
party  under  the  leadership  of  the  veteran  Eusebius,  who  had 
been  translated  from  Nicomedia  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
see  of  Cciesarea  was  now  held  by  the  unprincipled  Acacius. 

The  first  business  was  to  frame  a  reply  to  a  letter  received 
from  Julius,  Bishop  of  Eome,  a  masterly  summary  of  matters 
in  dispute,  which  rather  irritated  them.  Then  the  work  of 
creed-making  was  begun  by  the  Arians.  While  professing  to 
accept  the  Nicene  Creed,  they  brought  forward  a  formulary 
suspiciously  like  the  deceptive  profession  of  Arius,  though  it 
began  with  an  absurd  protest  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered his  followers,  because  bishops  would  not  follow  a 
priest.  This  was  rejected,  and  the  second  Creed  of  Antioch, 
often  called  the  Lucianic  Creed,  was  proposed  and  passed. 

SECOND  CREED  OF  ANTIOCH 

Uicrrfvofjiev    uKoXovdas   tij    flay-  We  believe,  conformably  to  the  evau- 

yfXiKjj  Ka\  iinoaToXiKfi  napaboa-fi  gelical  and  apostolical  tradition,  in 

tls  fva  Qeov,  Trarepa  iravTo-  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the 

KpaTopa,  Tov  Tuiv  o\u>v  br)fn,-  Framer,  and  Maker,  and  Provider 

o  ovpyov    T€    Ka\    iroirjTriv    koi  of    the    nniverse,    from    whom  are 

TT povot}Tr]v.       Ka\      els     eva  all  things.    And  in  one  Lord  Jesup 

Kvpiov  'l7](rovv  Xpia-Tov,  ruv  Christ,  His  Son,  Only-begotten  God 

v'lov     aiiTov     TOV     povoytvj),  (John  i.  18),  by  whom  are  all  things, 

Qeov,   8i'   ov    Til    ndvTa,    tuv  who  was  begotten  before  all   ages 

10  yfvvT]6evTa  -rr po  twv   alavuiv  from  the  Father,  God   from   God, 

fK  TOV  TTorpoy,  eeoi'   (k    Qfov,  whole  from  whole,  sole  from  sole, 

oXov   e'l    oXov,  fiovov    iK    povov,  perfect    from    perfect,   King    from 

TfXddv    fK    TtXeiov,    ^aaiXia    tK  King,     Lord     from    Lord,    Living 

^aa-iXfas,  Kvpiov  dno  Kvpiov,X6yov  Word,  Living  Wisdom,  true  Light, 

16  C^vTa,  (To(f)iav  (oxrav,  (f)a)s  dXr]-  Way,   Truth,    Resurrection,    Shep- 

Oivov,  686v,  dXr]6(uiv,  dvdaTaa-tv,  herd.  Door,   both   unalterable  and 
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TToi/xeVa,  Ovpai',  aTpeTrrov  rt  kul  unchangeable  ;   exact  image  of  tlie 

dvaXXoiooTov,  T^js  dforrjTos,  ovcrias  Godhead,  Essence,  AVill,  Power,  and 

Tf   Kai  jBovX^s  Kai    Svi^c/'/xecoy    Koi  Glory  of  the  Father  ;  the  first-born 

20  86^T]s  Tov   narpos   dnapaXKaKTov  of  every  creature,  who  was  in  the 

tiKova,    TUP    TrparoTOKov     rrdcrrjs  Ijeginning  with  God,  God  the  Word, 

KTiaecos,  TOV  ('»/Ta  (v  npxfl  ^rpos  as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel,  "and 

TOV   Qfov,    Qfov   \6yov,  kutci  to  the  Word  was   God"   (John  i.  1); 

(Ipijpevov  €vayy(Xico'  kol  Q(6s  rjv  by   whom  all   things   were    made, 

25  6  Xoyoj,  St'  ov  tu  TvavTa  iyivtTo  and    in    whom   all    things    consist 

Km  fv  (Ltu  ncii'Ta  (Tvv4crTr]K('  tov  (Col.  i.  17) ;  who  in  the  last  days 

fV  ea-xdrcov  tSjv  rjpepav   /careX-  descended    from    above,    and    was 

66vTa  avo)dev  Kai  yevvrjdivTa  €<  born  of  a  virgin  according  to  the 

napdfvov,  KaTo.  tcis  ypacj}ds  Ka\  Scrijitures,    and    was    made    man, 

30  ("ivdpcoTTov  yevopfvov,  p((riTT]v  Mediator  between   God   and   man, 

Qeov   Kai  dvdpuTrav,   cnroaToXov  and  Apostle  of  our  faith,  and  Prince 

re  TTJs  TfiaTecos  Tjpav,  Kai  upx^yov  of  life,  as  He  says,  "I  came  down 

(oTfs,   cos   (pi-jiTi'    oTi   KaTal3elSr]Kn  from  heaven,  not  to  do  Mine  own 

fK   TOV  ovpavov,  ovx  "'«  ttoiw  to  will,  but  the  M'ill  of  Him  that  sent 

3o  deXyjpa  to  epov,  dXXa  to  deXrjpa  Me  "  (John  vi.  38) ;   who  suffered 

TOV  Ttip^avTos  pe'  tov  ttuBovtu  for  US  and  rose  again  on  the  third 

Ka\  dvaaTitvTa  vrrfp  rjpcov  tj]  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 

TpiTT)  rjpepa  koi  di'fX^oiTn  ftr  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

ovpavovs  Kcil   KaOeaOivTa  iv  Father,  and  is  coming  again  with 

40  ^f^ia  TOV  TTciTpos,   Kcu  ttuXlv  glory  and   power,   to  judge  quick 

fpxopevov     pfTu     8u^i]s     KCU  and  dead.     And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

8vvcipeo)s    Kplvai    (wvTas     kcu  who  is  given  to  those  who  believe 

veKpois.     Kol   els  to   TTvevpa  for  comfort,  and  sanctification,  and 

TO  ayiov,  TO  ds  irapaKXijcriv  Ka\  initiation,  as  also   our  Lord  Jesus 

45  ciyiacrpov  koi  TeXeicoaiv  to'is  via-  Christ  enjoined  His  discij)les,  say- 

Tevovai   8i86pevov    Kadcos    Koi    6  ing,    "Go    ye,    teach    all    nations, 

KvpLos  i']pci)v  'li]aovs  Xpccrrus  8u-  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 

Tc'i^aTo     To'is     padi-jTois-,     Xiycov'  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 

noptvdfvTes    pcidrjTevaare    TrdvTa  Ghost"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19);  namely, 

50  Ta  iOvi],   ^a-n-TiCovTes  avTovs  fls  of  a  Father  who   is   truly  Father, 

TO  ovopa  Toi)  TTUTpos  Ka\  tov  vlov  and  a  Son  Avho  is  truly  Son,  and  of 

Koi  TOV  ayiov  nvevpaTos'  Sj/Xovoti  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  truly  Holy 

naTpbs  ciX-qdcbs  iraTpos  ovtos,  vlov  Ghost,  the  names  not  being  given 

Se  clXrjdcos  vlov  ovtos,  tov  8e  ayiov  without     meaning    of     effect,    but 

oo  TTVfvpaTos  iiXijdCos  ayiov  rrvivpaTos  denoting    accurately    the    peculiar 

ovtos,  tcov  ovopuTcov   ovx  dnXcos  subsistence,  rank,  and  glory  of  each 

()i''5e  dpyios  Kfipa'wv  dXXd  cn)paiv-  that   is    named,   .so   that    they   are 

ovToiv  aKpifiws  Ti)v  ohfiav  (kc'io-tov  three  in  subsistence,  and  in  agrec- 

Tav  ovopa^opivoiv  vivoaTacnv  koi  mcnt  one.     Holding  then  tliis  faith, 

60  rd^iv  Ka\  bo^av'  los  tlvai  Tjj  piv  and  holding  it  in  the  presence  of 

vTTocTTc'uTfi  Tpia,  Trj  8f  avpcfxovici  God  and  Christ,  from  beginning  to 

ec.   TavTtjv  ovv  e'xovTfs  tZ/i-  niaTw,  end,  we  anathematise  every  heretical 
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K(U  (^  <^f>X'l^  '''''''  M'X/-"  TfXoVi 
f)(^ovTes  fvunrioi'  tov  Qeov  Kal  tov 

65  XpioToO  TTaaav  alperiniju  kuko- 
bo^iav  avadefiarl^oufv.  koX  ei  ris 
napa  ttjv  vyifj  tcov  ypa<p(bv  opdrjv 
nicTTtv  SiSncTKff,  Xeyco7',  i]  ;^poi'0!' 
7;  Kaipuv  T]  al(Ji}va  f)  elvai  tj  yeyo- 

<0  vevai  irpu  rod  y(in'i]6tjvai  tov 
vlov,  civudffia  (crTco.  Kai  e'l  Tis 
Xf'yft  TOV  vlov  KTifTfia  ms  ev  toiv 
KTicTjidTUtv,  *i  ytvvTjfia  cos  fv  tcov 
y(vvrip.uT()>v  rj  TTOirifia  asev  Twv  noi- 

75  rjfidTOiv,  Koi  ixT}  w?  ai  Belai  ypncpai 
TrapadedcoKav  rav  npo(Lprjp,iva)v 
(Kaarov  cicfi'  tKucrTov,  ij  e't  tis 
t'iWo  di8daK(i  rj  fvayye\i((TaL  Tvap^ 
o     7TapeXd(3op.{v,     nvddffjia     ecrrco. 

80  fj/jLels  yap  iracrt.  toIs  (k  tcjv  delcov 
ypacjiav  irapadeSofxtvois  vrrd  t( 
TCOV  7rpo(j}riTMv  koi  diroaToXav 
aXT]Biv<Ss  Ka\  epCpojScos  Kal  Trtcrfv- 
ofiev  Ka\  dKQXov0ovp.(v. 


heterodoxy.  And  if  any  teaches 
beside  the  sound  and  right  faith  of 
the  Scrij^tures,  that  time,  or  season, 
or  age,  either  is  or  has  been  before 
the  generation  of  the  Son,  l^e  he 
anathema.  Or  if  anj^one  says  tliat 
the  Son  is  a  creature  as  one  of  the 
creatures,  or  an  offspring  as  one  of 
the  offsprings,  or  a  work  as  one  of 
the  works,  and  not  the  aforesaid 
articles  one  after  another,  as  the 
Divine  Scriptures  have  delivered,  or 
if  he  teaches  or  preaches  beside  what 
we  have  received,  be  he  anathema. 
For  all  that  has  been  delivered  in 
the  Divine  .Scriptures,  whether  by 
prophets  or  apostles,  do  we  truly  and 
reverentlv  both  believe  and  follow. 


Line  5.  om.  Kal  TrpovorjTriv,  S.^  9.  frivra]  +  ^yiveTO,  S.  10.  Trpo]  +  vavTooi', 
S.  14.  dirb]  iK,  H.  15.  om.  ^Civra,  H.  15.  fwtrai']  fwijj',  SH.  16.  b5ov  A\rj- 
delas,  SH.  18.  ttjs]  in:  ttjv,  S.  19.  om.  Kal  ^ovXrjs,  SH.  23.  >  X6yov  Gfo?,  S. 
24.  /card  to  etp,  et'a77.]  iv  t($  €vayyeXit{i,  S.  00.  dvOpuTrov]  agnus,  H.  o3, 
suTJs] pr.  TTJs,  S.  36.  iraddvTa]  +  virep  -qpiQu,  S.  43.  Kai]  +  els,  S.  48.  ordin- 
auit  discipulos,  H.  52.  StjXovoti.  vaTpos  dXrjdivQs  6vtos  iraTpos  koX  vlov  aXijOivCa 
vlov  ovTos  Kal  irvev/j-aTos  ayiov  dX-qdws  6vtos  irvev/xaTos  dyiov,  S.  57.  dpyws] 
dpyCiv,  S.  58.  o'i.Kdav']  iSiav,  H.  60.  virdaTacriv  re  Kai  56^av  Kal  Ta^iv,  S.  64. 
om.  Kal  4^  .  .  ,  ^x°''^^^j  S.  66.  >  dvadefi.  KaKoo.  S.  68.  om.  ■^  x/"^*"""*  S. 
69.  ai'w^'a  flvai,  S.  71.  irpb  rod  yew,  rbv  vlbv'\  irpo  rod  rbv  vlbv  rod  Qeov,  S.  70. 
om,  ^  TroiTjixa  .  .  .  Troiij/xdrw,  S.  76.  irapadeduKaa-i,  SH.  77.  ^Kaarov]  inaara, 
SH.     83.  dXTj^u'wj  re  \-ai  4/j.rpavu!,  S. 


Athanasius  ^  says  sarcastically  that  they  wanted  some- 
thing newer  and  fuller,  but,  after  all,  it  represents  some 
extent  of  concession  on  the  Arian  side.  In  it  are 
heaped  up  all  the  scriptural  phrases  by  which  disciples  of 
Origen  thought  to  defend  the  Lord's  divinity.  It  is  catholic 
in  the  assertion  of  "  the  exact  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father's   essence."     The   word  "  essence "  honestly   accepted 

1  Socrates  (S).  Hilary  (H).  -  De  Synod.  23. 
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would  confute  any  attempt  to  explain  it  away  by  the  mental 
reservation  that  this  had  not  always  been  true.  Catholic 
also  is  the  phrase  "  mediator  between  God  and  men."  But 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  doctrinal  reaction.  The  term 
o/jLoovaio'?  is  omitted.  The  phrases  whicli  Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
had  proposed  against  Sabellianism  reappear.  A  further  declara- 
tion follows  against  Marcellus,  ending  with  the  phrase,  rf}  /j.ev 
vTTocrrdaei  ipia  rfj  he  (TVfi^wvia  ev,  which  is  "  an  artfully 
chosen  point  of  contact  between  Origen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Asterius,  Lucian,  and  Paul  of  Samosata  on  the  other."  ^  In 
the  anathemas  the  phrases  condemned  at  Mca?a  are  proscribed, 
but  in  a  way  wliich  might  admit  of  an  Arian  interpretation. 
Athanasius  points  out  that  they  condemn  every  heretical 
heterodoxy,  not  naming  the  Arian.  The  mention  of  Scripture 
is  dubious,  because  each  party  fancied  themselves  the  best 
interpreters. 

Thus  completed,  the  creed  was  not  much  use  against 
Marcellus,  who  admitted  both  the  pretemporal  generation 
and  the  true  Sonship.  But  it  was  often  quoted,  and  became 
at  a  later  time  a  stepping-stone  by  which  semi-Arians  were 
able  to  climb  to  a  more  orthodox  standpoint.  According 
to  Sozomen,-  the  bishops  declared  that  they  had  found  the 
entire  form  in  the  writing  of  Lucian.  But  he  adds  that  he 
cannot  say  whether  they  spoke  truly  or  desired  to  obtain 
respect  for  their  own  writing.  He  also  says  that  the  Synod 
which  met  in  Caria  in  367  acknowledged  it  as  Lucianic, 
supposing  that  it  had  been  so  called  at  Seleucia  in  357. 
Kattenbusch  ^  points  out  that  Sozomen  is  here  dependent  on 
Socrates,'*  who  says  nothing  about  any  such  declaration  of 
semi-Arians  or  Homoeans  at  Seleucia.  If  anything  of  the 
kind  was  said  in  357,  we  must  remember  that  eighteen  years 
had  passed,  giving  time  for  such  a  fable  to  grow  up.  Possibly 
Sozomen  confused  the  second  with  the  fourth  Creed  of  Antioch, 
which  is  more  probably  Lucianic^ 

There  may  be  in  the  second  a  kernel  of  Lucianic  teaching, 
liut  if  so  it  is  strange  that  Athanasius  and  Hilary  are  silent 

'  Robertson,  Athanasius,  p.  xliv.  "^'JI.E.  iii.  5.  ^  i.  p.  257. 

*  Hist.  ii.  39.  '  Kattenbusch,  i.  pp.  2Clff, 
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about  it.  Athanasius  remarks  that  the  Nicene  party  have 
no  monopoly  of  uubiblical  phrases :  "  In  the  so-called 
Dedication,  Acacius  and  Euscbius  and  their  fellows  used 
expressions  not  in  Scripture,  and  said  that  '  the  first-born  of 
the  creation '  was  the  exact  image  of  the  essence  and  power 
and  will  and  glory."  ^  From  Epiphanius  we  learn  that 
Acacius,  in  his  book  against  IMarcellus,  quoted  the  sophist 
Asterius  as  the  author  of  the  whole  of  this  set  of  phrases  in 
the  creed,  from  aXKo<i  fiev  .  .  .  eiKova.'^  Now,  Asterius,  who 
had  died  some  ten  years  before,  was  a  pupil  of  Lucian,  and 
might  of  course  have  simply  quoted  his  master.  On  the 
other  hand,  Philostorgius  ^  says  that  Asterius  had  changed 
Lucian's  teaching,  implying  that  he  had  come  nearer  to  the 
Nicene  position.  Since  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
at  this  Council,  it  seems  reasonable  to  accept  Kattenbusch's 
argument,  and  assume  that  they  quoted  Asterius  rather  than 
Lucian. 

The  third  Creed  of  Antioch  was  a  personal  profession  of 
faith  presented  by  Theophronius,  Bishop  of  Tyana.  It  was 
rabidly  anti-Marcellian. 

The  fourth  Creed  was  the  work  of  a  few  bishops  who 
reassembled  in  Antioch  a  few  months  later.  Constans  had 
requested  Constantius  to  send  him  a  deputation  on  the  affairs 
of  Athanasius,  and  this  creed  was  constructed  for  tlie  deputies 
to  take.  It  is  based  on  the  creed  found  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  is  a  revised  form  of  the 
creed  found  in  the  Didascalia.     (See  Appendix  F.) 
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We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  and  Maker  of 
all  things ;  from  whom  all  fatherhood  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named 
(Eph.  iii.  15). 

And  in  His  Only-l)egotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  before  all 
ages  was  begotten  from  the  Father,  God  from  God,  Light  from  Light, 
by  whom  all  things  were  made  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  being  Word,  and  Wisdom,  and  Power,  and  Life,  and  True 

1  De  Synod.  36.  2  ffg^j.,  72.  6.  ^  ^  14^  15^  quoted  by  Photius. 
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Light ;  who  in  the  last  days  was  made  man  for  us,  and  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Virgin ;  who  was  crucified,  and  dead,  and  buried,  and  rose  again 
from  the  dead  the  third  day,  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  ;  and  is  coming  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  age,  to  judge  quick  and  dead,  and  to  render  to  everyone 
according  to  his  Avorks ;  whose  kingdom  endures  indissolubly  into  the 
infinite  ages  ;  for  He  shall  be  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  not 
only  in  this  age  but  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is  the  Paraclete  ;  which  having 
promised  to  the  apostles.  He  sent  forth  after  His  ascension  into  heaven, 
to  teach  them  and  to  remind  of  all  things  ;  through  whom  also  shall  be 
sanctified  the  souls  of  those  who  sincerely  believe  in  Him. 

But  those  who  say  that  the  Son  was  from  nothing,  or  from  some  other 
substance  and  not  from  God,  and  there  was  time  when  He  was  not,  tlie 
Catholic  Church  regards  as  aliens. 
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Apostolic  Constitutions,  vii.  4] . 

IliaTeva)      Kal      ^aTTTiCofiai     eis     eva 

(\yivvr]TOv,      fxovou      a\rj6un)v       Qeov 

TravTOKpciTopa 

Tov  Tvaripa  tqv  Xpiarov 

KTLarfjv  Kai  ^r^pnovpyhv  twv  uTvavTcav 

(^  ov  TCI  navra 

Kai      fls      TOV      Kvpiou     ^lr]crovv      tov 
\pLcrT6p,  TOV  fiovoyevrj  avTov  v'lov, 

TOV  TTpCOTOTOKOV  TrdarjS  KTlCTfCOS 

'OV  npo  aloivcov    ivdoKia   tov    iraTpos 
ytvvTj6evTa 


af.  Athanasius,  (h  Synod.  25. 
HicrTevojiev      els     eva     Qeov     rraTepa 


TravTOKpaTopa 


KTL(TT1)V       KUL       TT0U]Tr]V      TCiiV        TTUVTCOV 

€^   oil   Ttacra   rraTpia    ev   ovpavols    Ka\ 
eVt  y?]s  oi'O/xdferat. 

Kai     eis    TOV     povoyevi]     avTov     v'luv, 
TOV  Kvpiov  Tjp^v  'lT]crovv  XpiaTov, 


8i' 


ov    Ta     navTa     eyevfTo     ra     tv 


ovpavois  Kai  em  yqs 

opaTci  re   (cni  ciopaTa, 


TOV    fTT      f(T)((ir()3V    TCOV    TJpfpCOV     KOTfX- 

BuvTa  (^  ovpavo>v 

Ka\  aapKa  ni'oAa/3di'ra 

KUi    (K    TTJs    Ayias    Trapdevov    Mapias 

yevvrjdevTu 


TOV      npo      TTUVTUIV      TCOV       aicovcdv      (K 

TOV  naTpos  yevvrjOevTU 

Qeov  eK  Qeov,  (f)a>s  eK  (Jjchtos, 

St'     oil     eyeveTO     Ta     TrdvTa     ev     To'ts 

ovpavo7s  KOI  eVt  Ttjs  yrjs 

Ta  (re)  opaTci   Kai  Ta  dopaTa 

Xoyov    bvTa   koi   ao(f)lav    Ka\   bvvapii' 

KOL  ^ccfjv  Ka\  (pcos  dXrjdivov, 

TOV  en'  fCTxaTcav  Tav  rjpepwv 

bi    Tjpds  evavdpcoTTi'jaavTa 

Ka\  yevvrjOivTa  eK  ttjs  ay'ias  rrapdevov 
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AiwdoHc  Constitutions — contd.  ap.  Athauasius,  Je  Sipwd. — roiifil. 

KOI  TroXiTevaafXfvov  oalas  Kara  tovs 
vofiovs  Tov  Qfoii  Koi  rrarpos  avrov 

Koi    (rravpoodevra    eVt   UovTiov    IliX-     rou  (TTavpoidevra 
drov 
Koi  dirodavovra  vnep  f]p.a>i'  koi  dirodavovTa 

KOL  Ta(^ivTa 
Koi    dvacrrdvTa    eK    veKpStv    /ier«    ro     ko).    dr'acrravra   fK    vfKputv    rJ/    Tpirr] 
iraBfiv  T]j  rpiTi)  j'lP^fpu  'IP'fpa 

Kai  dve^dovra  els  tovs   oupavovs  koI  dva\r](})Ofi'Ta  els  ovpavuv 

(Socr.  fcat  dve\rjKx>6iWa  els  tovs  ovpa- 

Tovs) 
Kail  KaBeaBevTa  ev  Be^ia  tov  naTpos      koi   Ka$e<T6h>Ta  ev   8e|ia   tov  nnTpos 
Koi    ndXiv    epx^opevov    enl   avvTeXela     koI     ep)(6fieuou     eVl    (rvvTe\ei.a    tov 
TOV  alcbvos  peru   86^r]S  Kplvac  ^wvTas     almvos     np'ivai     C^vTas     Kal     veKpovs 
Koii  veKpovs  Koi   uTToSovvcu  f  Kficrrco   Kara  Ta  epya 

avToii 
ov  T^s  0aai\eias  ovk  eiTrai  TfXos.  "A  1 '^."'^'M'i!  aKaruXvTos 

(Socr.    dKaTairavaTos)    ovaa    Biapevel 

els  TOVS   (irreipovs   alavas'    e(TTai   yap 

Kude^opevos   ev  8e^ia  tov    irarpas   ov 

/ioi'ov    ev    TO)   alwvi    tovtco    (iXXd    kcu 

ev  T(5  peXXovTi 
UoTrri^o/xai     koi     els    to     nvevp.a    to     KaX  els  to  «5'^|^J^^'^^£m^ 
i'iyiov  (Socr.  TO  TTvevpa  to  ayiov) 

TovTeaTi  Tuv   irapaKXrjTov  TOVTeaTi  tov   Trapc'tKXrjTov 

(Socr.  TO  TrapciKXT^Tov) 
TO  evepyrjcrav  ev  naai  to'is  an  atcovos  onep  enayyeiXapevos  toIs  cnroa- 
ayiois,  vcTTepov  8e  aTroa-TnXev  Koii  toIs  toXois  ueTci  ttjv  els  ovpavovs  avTov 
dirocTToXois  napa  tov  naTpos  Kara  ("pobov  dneaTeiXe  StSd^ai  avTovs  Kai 
TTjv  enayyeXiav  tov  (rcoTTJpos  Tjp.a)v  vrroavrjaai  navTa,  8i  ov  Ka\  uyiaaor]- 
'Irjaov  Xpia-Tov  Koi  p,eTa  tovs  dirocT-  (tovtui  al  Tav  elXiKpLvuis  els  avTov 
ToXovs  be  ndai  rot?  Tviorevovinv  ev  Tjj  jj-eTricrTevKOTWv  ■\^v;^oi. 
nyia  KaOoXiKy  (Add.  anatlieiiia) 

Koi  dnocTToXiKfj  eKKXr]aia,  eis  crapKus 
dvao'TUO'LV  Koi  eis  acpeaiv  apapTiwv 
Koi  els  fiacrCXeiav  ovpavmv  koi  els  C'^rjv 
TOV  peXXovTos  alwvos.^ 

Professor  Kattenbusch  -  rounds  off  his  theory  that  this 
was  the  true  Lucianic  Creed,  which  Sozomen  confused  with 

1  *:ol  ,ufra  ttjj'  iirayyeXlav  ravr-qv  Kar   AKoXovdlav  ^pxerat  Kal  els  r^v  rod  eXalov 
Xpiffiv.  '^  i.  P-  394. 
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the  second  Creed,  by  suggesting  that  Lucian  was  possibly  the 
compiler  of  the  Didascalia.  But  he  has  not  proved  it,  nor 
are  the  Lucianic  characteristics  which  he  finds  in  the  Creed 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  very  definite.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  Logos-teaching  which  Lucian  introduced  in 
his  Christology.  Tlie  creed  must  therefore  belong  to  the 
earlier  period  of  his  life.  The  simple  biblical  phrase  "  Father 
of  Christ  "  comes  naturally  from  the  lips  of  an  exegetist. 
The  unique  phrase  "  begotten  by  the  goodwill  of  the  Father  " 
(Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  5),  if  Lucianic,  shows  that  he 
approached  Christology  from  the  point  of  view  of  redemption. 
The  phrase  "  took  tlesh  "  indeed  fits  in  with  the  statement  of 
Epiphanius,^  that  Lucian  taught  that  the  Son  of  Clod  had  flesh, 
not  a  soul.  And  the  expression  "  lived  as  a  citizen  holily  " 
might  be  taken  to  express  Lucian's  teaching  of  the  patience 
of  Christ  and  progress  by  moral  effort.  But  all  this  reason- 
ing is  inconclusive. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  assertion  of  the  eternal 
kingdom,  originally  anti-Sabellian,  is  expanded  in  the  fourth 
Creed  against  Marcellus,  though  he  is  not  named.  The 
Niceue  anathemas  are  skilfully  altered  to  discredit  him,  and 
in  favour  of  Arian  teaching.  The  creed  thus  substituted 
for  the  second  Creed  (the  true  creed  of  the  Council)  by  the 
deputation  which  w^ent  to  wait  on  Constans,  became  the 
pattern  of  later  Arian  confessions  at  Philippopolis  in  343, 
at  Antioch  in  344  (the  so-called  Machrostich),  and  Sirraium 
in  351. 

The  deputation  found  that  Constans  had  left  Milan. 
They  followed  him  to  Treves,  but  he  would  not  receive  them. 
He  admired  the  character  of  Athanasius,  whom  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience,  and  was  determined  to  call  another 
General  Council  to  end  the  strife.  So  a  Council  was  called  at 
Sardica  (now  Sophia,  in  Bulgaria)  in  the  year  344.  After 
some  preliminaries  had  been  discussed,  the  Eastern  bishops, 
finding  themselves  in  a  minority,  decamped  by  night.  At 
Philippopolis  they  stopped  to  draw  up  a  long  angry  statement. 
They  proposed  that  all  their  opponents  should  be   deposed, 

1  Ancarat.  33. 
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and  professed  the  fourth  Creed  of  Antioch,  with  a  new 
anathema  against  Marcelhis.  All  hope  of  a  true  peace  was 
now  lost,  but  the  Western  bishops  considered  at  length  all 
the  charges  brought  against  the  exiled  Niceue  leaders  and 
acquitted  them.  Athanasius  returned  in  triumph  to  his 
diocese  amid  public  rejoicings,  and  began  what  has  been 
called  in  a  picturesque  phrase  "  the  golden  decade "  of  his 
episcopate,  his  longest  period  of  uninterrupted  ministry. 

The  armed  truce  preserved  by  the  might  of  Constaus 
came  to  an  end  at  his  death.  When  Constantius  obtained 
sole  power,  he  was  false  to  his  pledges,  and  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Athanasius,  who,  however,  escaped  into  the  desert. 

§  VI.  Arianism  Supreme 

At  court  Arianism  was  supreme  under  the  new  leader.^, 
Valens,  a  pupil  of  Arius,  and  an  Arian  by  conviction,  and 
Acacius,  a  politician  without  convictions.  They  were  de- 
termined to  substitute  an  Arian  Creed  for  the  Xicene,  and 
the  emperor  was  willing  to  impose  it  on  all  his  subjects. 
But  "  the  coalition  fell  to  pieces  the  moment  Arianism 
ventured  to  have  a  policy  of  its  own."  ^  We  must  distinguish 
three  groups,  ultra-Arians,  political  Arian s,  and  conservatives. 
The  political  Arians  were  willing  to  unite  with  the  con- 
servatives in  confession  of  "  the  Essential  Likeness"  {6fxoLov<na) 
of  the  Son.  This  was  a  word  with  a  good  history,  which 
had  been  freely  used  by  Athanasius,  But  the  ultra-Arians, 
arguing  from  the  point  of  view  that  likeness  is  a  relative 
term,  and  may  imply  some  degree  of  unlikeness,  were  ready 
to  twist  it  into  conformity  with  their  tenets,  and  by  their 
cunning  over-reached  themselves.  Valens,  by  astute  diplomacy, 
united  these  Anomceans  (i.e.  those  confessing  the  Essential 
Unlikeness)  with  the  political  Arians.  A  small  Synod  met  at 
Sirmium  in  357,  and  drew  up  a  Latin  Creed  which  asserted 
the  unique  Godhead  of  the  Father,  the  subjection  of  the  Son, 
and  proscribed  the  terms  6/j,oov€rio<;  and  o/xoiovaLo'i,  with  all 
discussion  of  the  term  "  being,"  ovaia,  as  applied  to  God. 
^  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism,  p.  158. 
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This  was  a  trumpet-blast  of  defiance  which  defeated  its 
own  end.  A  new  party  was  formed  among  the  conservatives, 
who  have  received  through  Epiphanius  the  misleading  nick- 
name semi-Arians.  They  were  men  w^ho  held  at  heart  the 
Nicene  doctrine,  though  the  scandal  caused  by  the  speculations 
of  Marcellus  and  the  defection  of  his  pupil  Photinus  led 
them  to  look  with  suspicion  at  the  term  6/j,oovaio<i.  Basil 
of  Ancyra  was  their  leader,  and  communications  were  opened 
witli  the  orthodox  bishops  in  Gaul  through  Hilary,  who  was 
in  exile.  The  emperor  had  some  regard  for  Basil,  and 
was  willing  to  listen  to  him  till  a  deputation  in  favour  of 
Anomoean  tenets  arrived  from  Syria.  Valens  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  suggest  that  a  double  Council  should  l)e  held. 
He  proposed  to  preside  himself  over  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
leaders  at  Ariminum,  while  Acacius  presided  over  the  Eastern 
leaders  at  Seleucia.  To  secure  agreement,  he  began  to 
negotiate  with  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  others.  On  Whitsun 
Eve  a  creed  was  drawn  up  by  Mark  of  Arethusa,  which  is 
known  as  the  Dated  Creed.  It  is  only  known  to  us  in  a 
Greek  text  and  a  late  Tiatin  translation,  though  originally 
written  in  Latin. 

THE  DATED  CREED  OF  SIRMIUM 

Ath.  de  Syn.  8  ;  Socr.  ii.  37  ;  Epiph.  Scholast.  p.  264. 

YIia-Tfiiofiev  els  evn  rov  fxuvov  Km  We  believe  in  one  Only  and  True 

iWrjOivov    Qfuv,    Ttaripa    -rravTo-  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator 

Kpdropa,  ktIo-ttjv   kcu  hrjiJLiovpyov  and  Framer  of  all  things.     And  in 

TU)V  TTcivrav.    Kai  ds  fva  povoyevrj  one  Only-begotten  Son  of  God,  who, 

o  vlov   roil  Qeov,  tup    irpo  nuvrcov  before  all  ages,  and  before  all  origin, 

T(ov  nlwvcov  Kcii  npu  ttoo-?;?  "px^^  'i^d  before  all  conceivable  time,  and 

Kai     TTpo     TvavTos     imvoovpivov  before  all   comprehensible   essence, 

Xpovov  Kol  TTpo  Trda-rjs  KarakrjnTrjs  was  begotten  impassibly  from  God  : 

ova-ias  yeyei'vijp.ivov    cnraduis   e'/c  through  whom  the  ages  were  dis- 

10  Tov    Qfov,    81'  ov    o'l   re    alaves  posed  and  all  things  were  made ; 

KarrjpTia-dria-av  Ka\  tu  Travra  iyi-  and   Ilim   begotten    as  the    Only- 

vtTo'  yeyivvr]p.ivov    fie    jiovoyevr)  begotten,    Only    from     the     Only 

pLwov  iK  fiuvov  TOV  rrciTpus,  Qeuv  Father,  God  from  God,  like  to  the 

(K    Qfov,   opioiov    Tw  yevvr]aavTi  Father  who  begat  Him,  according  to 

15  avTov  TTorpi,  kuto.  tus  ypa(pds'   ov  the  Scriptures  ;  whose  origin  no  one 

TT]v  y(vvT)(Tiv  ov8ii.s  iiriaTaTiu  d  knoweth  save  the  Father  alone  who 
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firj  fiovos  6  yepvTjaas  avTov  narrjp.  begat  Hiiu.     We  know  that  He,  the 

TovTov  'iafKv  tov  0(ov  fiopoyevi]  Ouly-begotten   Son   of  God,  at  the 

vl6i>   vivfiari  irarpiKa  irapayevo-  Father's    bidding    came    from    the 

20  pevov  tK  rav  ovpavmv  els  dderrjaiv  heavens  for  the  abolishment  of  sin, 

Tijs   apaprias,   nal  yevvqdlvTa  ix.  and  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Mapias  r^f  napOfvov,  kol  dvaarpa-  and   conversed    with   the   disciples, 

(f)fvTa   pera    rwv    padr^rav,    Kai  and  fulfilled  all  the  Economy  accord- 

iradav    rrjv    oiKovopiav     rrXi-jpa-  ing     to     the     Father's     will,     was 

25  (TavTaKaraTriv  iraTpiKTfv  fiovkrjCTiv'  crucified    and   died    and  descended 

(TTavpmdiVTa  kcu  aTTodavovra,  kuI  into  the  parts  beneath   the  earth, 

(Is  Ta  Karaxdovia  KariKdovra  Ka\  and    regulated     the     things     there, 

TO.  (K(i(T€  olKovoprjaavra'     ov  ttv-  whom  the  gate-keepers  of  hell  saw 

Xwpol  a8ov  'iBovTfs  f(f)pi^av     koI  (Job  xxxviii.  17,  LXX.)  and  shud- 

30  dvaaTavra   e'/c    veKpcov    rfj    Tpirj]  dered  ;  and  He  rose  from  the  dead 

rjpepa  Ka\  dva(rTpa(j)ii'Ta  pera  tcov  the  third  day,  and  conversed  with 

padrjTcov  Ka\  Tvaaav  ti)v  oiKovopiav  the  disciples,  and  fulfdled  all  the 

irXrjpooaavra     Ka\     TfaaapaKovTa  Economy,  and  when  the  forty  days 

Tjpfpav  dvmrXrjpovpfvcov  dvaXfjcj)-  were  full,  ascended  into  the  heavens, 

35  devTa  els  Toiis  ovpavoiis  koI  KaOeCo-  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

pevov  eK  he^imv  tov  iraTpos,  Koi  Father,  and  is  coming  in  the  last  day 

(XevfTopevov  ev  rf}  e(TxuTr]  i]pepa  of  the  resurrection  in  the  glory  of 

r^s  dvaarda-eois  t>]  86^r]  rf]  irarpiKj]  the   Father,   to   render  to  cverj'one 

aTToStSdz/ra  eKaaTco   Kara  ra  e'pya  according    to    his    works.     And    in 

40  avToii.     Kai  els  to  uyiov  jrvevpa,  the    Holy    Ghost,   whom   the   Only- 

o   avTos    6    povoyevijs    Toii    Qeov  begotten    of    God    Himself,     Jesus 

'Irja-ovs  XpioTos  enTjyyeiXe    -rrep-  Christ,  had  promised  to  send  to  the 

\//-ai  r&)  yeveL  Tav  dvOpdnrav,  tov  race  of  men,  the  Paraclete,  as  it  is 

irapuK'XTjTov  kutu  to  yeypappevnv'  written:  "I  go  to  My  Father,  and 

45  drrepvopai   npos   tov   ivaTepa  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall 

pov     Ka\     TrapciKaXecru)     tov  send  you  another  Paraclete,  even  the 

TraTepa,     Ka\     liXXov      napd-  Spirit  of  Truth,  He  shall  take  of  Mine 

kXijtov      Trepy\rei      vplv,      t'u  and  shall  teach  and  bring  to  your 

TTvevpa  Trjs  dXr]6eias,  eKe'ivos  I'emembrance  all  things"  (John  xiv. 

50  fK     TOV    e'poii     Xjj\//'eTat     Kai  16,  17,  26,   xvi.    14).     But  whereas 

SiSd^ci   Ka\  v7Topv7](Tei    ipds  the  term  "  essence  "  has  been  adopted 

TTuvTa.     To  8e  ovopa  ttjs  ova-las  by  the  Fathers  in    simplicity,  and 

?iui    TO    anXoiKTTfpov    vno    tcov  gives  offence  as  being  misconceived 

TTUTepav    Tedeladat,    dyvoovpevov  by  the  people,  because  it  is  not  con- 

55  he    vTTo    Twv     Xawv     (TKavdaXov  tained    in    the    Scriptures,    it    has 

(j)epei.v,   8iu  TO  pr'jre  Tas  ypacf)us  seemed  good   to  remove  it,  that  no 

TovTo  TrepLexeiv,  rjpeae  tovto  irepi-  mention  of   "  essence "  with   regard 

aipedrjvai  Kai   TravTeXios  pr]8eplav  to  God  should  be  made  at  all  in  the 

pvr]pt]v  ovalas  errl  Qfov  eivaiTov  future,  because  the  Divine  Scriptures 

60  XoiTTov,  bia  TO  Tns  Oelas  ypa(f)as  nowhere  mention  "essence"  of  the 

prjBapoii  -rrepl  tov  naTpbs  Ka\  viov  Father  and  Son.     But  we  say  the 

ovaias  pepvriaOai.  opoiov  be  Xeyo-  Son  is  like  the  Father  in  all  things, 
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fi(v    Tov    vlov    TM    narpl    kutu    as  al.so  the  Holy  Scriptures  say  and 
ndvTa,    COS    koi    a'l    ayiai    ypacfiai     teach. 
65  Xf-yovai  re  koI  SiSdcTK overt i". 


Like  9.  ovalas]  iirboia?,  S  ;  et  ante  omnem  coraprehensibilem  substautiani, 
E.  16.  yevvrjaiv']  yiveffiv,  A  ;  gcneratiouem,  E  ;  ij.6uos]  pr.  fy,  S.  19.  rbv  fiovo- 
yiVT)  avTov  vlbv,  S ;  unigenitum  Dei  Filium,  E.  26.  ffTavpud^vra]  +  Kal 
Trad6vTa,  S.  30.  om.  Ik  veKpQiv,  S.  34.  om.  Kal  iracrav  -  ttXtj/j.  S.  TecraapaKOVTo] 
trevrrjKovTa,  A  ;  quiiiquagiuta,  E.  34.  6.vair\p.']  TrXyjawaavTa,  S.  38.  07n.  ttjs 
dvacTTacreus,  S.  41.  Qeov]  +  vios,  S  ;  quem  unigeiiitus  promisit,  E.  45.  John 
xvi,  7,  13  f.,  xiv.  16  f.,  xv.  26,  59.  Qeov,  pr.  rov,  S,  cd.  Wak'h.  61.  rov 
Trarpor]  Trfev/xaros,  S,  cd.  Walch.     64.   om.  Kal,  SE. 

Basil  must  have  felt  that  iu  signing  this  he  was  sacri- 
ficing principles,  for  he  added  a  memorandum  in  which  he 
defended  the  use  of  the  term  "  essence,"  asserted  the  "  Essen- 
tial Likeness,"  and  denied  that  "  unoriginate  "  (u<y€vvi]aia)  is 
tlie  primary  idea  of  God. 

At  Ariminum  it  was  rejected  with  scorn.  The  feeling 
of  the  Synod  may  be  illustrated  from  a  sentence  in  the 
treatise  of  Athanasius  "  On  the  Synods  "  (c.  3) :  "  After  put- 
ting into  writing  what  it  pleased  them  to  believe,  they  prefix 
to  it  the  Consulate,  and  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  current 
year ;  thereby  to  show  all  sensible  men  that  their  faith  dates, 
not  from  of  old,  but  now  from  the  reign  of  Constantius." 

At  Seleucia,  Acacius  proposed  an  altered  form,  but  was 
defeated.  Getting  angry,  his  friends  declared  openly  against 
tlie  Nicene  formula.  It  was,  however,  defended  by  a  majority, 
though  they  complained  (so  Athanasius  tells  us)  of  the  word 
"  of  one  essence "  as  being  obscure,  and  therefore  open  to 
suspicion.  They  then  proceeded  to  confirm  the  second  Creed 
of  Antiocli,  and  rejected  a  rival  formulary  drawn  up  hy  the 
Acacians.  Having  excommunicated  the  Arians,  their  dele- 
gates proceeded  to  Constantinople.  Then  they  were  persuaded 
to  accept  the  Arian  Creed  of  Nike,  which  was  also  thrust 
upon  the  Council  at  Ariminum.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose 
to  pursue  their  history  further. 
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§  VII.  Victory  in  sight 

In  the  year  359,  Athanasius  wrote  his  "noble  work"  de 
Synodis,  with  a  double  object — to  expose  all  these  pitiable 
intrigues,  and  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  semi-Arians. 
He  wrote  hopefully,  and  his  hopeful  tone  was  justified  by  the 
event.  In  fact,  after  the  fiasco  of  "  the  Dated  Creed,"  the 
victory  was  really  won.  The  ill-treatment  which  the  bishops 
received  at  Ariminum  and  Nike  widened  the  breach  between 
the  Anomoeans  and  the  senii-Arians,  who  in  less  than  three 
years  were  reconciled  to  the  Nicene  party.  The  rise  of  the 
Anomoean  leaders  to  supremacy  at  court,  through  the  acces- 
sion of  another  Arian  Emperor  Valens  (a.d.  363),  could  not 
break  this  alliance.  A  new  generation  of  young  theologians 
was  growing  up,  who  were  full  of  a  genuine  admiration  for 
Athanasius,  and  responded  readily  to  his  appeal.  The  fore- 
most among  them — Basil  of  Ciesarea,  in  Cappadocia — had 
accompanied  his  bishop,  Basil  of  Ancyra,  to  Constantinople, 
and  recoiled  from  the  spuit  of  intrigue  which  was  manifested 
there.  A  short  time  later  he  adopted  the  words  of  Athan- 
asius {El),  viii.  9) :  "  One  God  we  confess — one  in  nature,  not 
in  number,  for  number  belongs  to  the  category  of  quantity, 
.  .  .  neither  like  nor  unlike,  for  these  terms  belong  to  the 
category  of  quality.  .  .  .  He  that  is  essentially  God  is 
co-essential  with  Him,  that  is,  essentially  God.  ...  If  I  am 
to  state  my  own  opinion,  I  accept  "  like  in  essence," 
with  the  addition  of  "  exactly,"  as  identical  in  sense  with 
"  co-essential,"  .  .  .  but  "  exactly  like  "  [without  "  essence  "] 
I  suspect.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  since  "  co-essential "  is  the  term 
less  open  to  abuse  on  this  ground,  I  too  adopt  it." 

"  Basil  the  Great  is  not,  indeed,  the  only,  but  the 
conspicuous  and  abundant  justification  of  the  insight  of 
Athanasius  in  the  de  Synodis."  ^  This  personal  triumph  of 
Athanasius  was  not  valued  by  him  as  a  triumph  of  policy  so 
much  as  of  principle.  When  Sulpicius  Severus  speaks  of 
him  as  Episcopus  iurisconsultus,  we  are  not  to  think  of  a  mere 
special  pleader.     He  was  a  statesmen  with  large  ideas,  and 

^  Robertson,  Athanasius,  p.  449. 
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he  was  persuaded  that  truth  would  prevail.  Not  dismayed, 
like  lesser  men,  by  frequent  failures,  he  held  that  "  we  fall 
to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better."  Through  the  long  turmoil 
he  never  lost  heart,  praying,  as  at  the  end  of  the  cle  Synodis 
he  begs  others  to  do,  that  now  at  length  "  all  strife  and  rivalry 
may  cease,  and  the  futile  questions  of  the  heretics  may  be 
condemned,  and  all  logomachy ;  and  the  guilty  and  mur- 
derous heresy  of  the  Arians  may  disappear,  and  the  truth 
may  shine  again  in  the  hearts  of  all." 

§  VIII.  Conclusion 

The  Arian  heresy  represents  a  mode  of  thought  which 
will  always  prove  attractive  to  some  minds.  Its  appeal  is 
to  the  present,  to  pressing  intellectual  diiSculties  in  justifica- 
tion of  a  compromise,  an  illogical  compromise,  between  faith 
and  reason.  It  permits  a  worship  of  Christ  which  on  its 
own  showing  is  little  better  than  idolatry. 

Dr.  Bright  ^  recalls  an  incident  of  its  revival  in  the  last 
century.  "  An  Arian  teacher,  Clarke,  was  maintaining  his 
case  in  a  royal  drawing-room  against  an  orthodox  divine, 
who  condensed  the  whole  matter  into  one  tremendous 
crucial  question,  '  Can  the  Father,  on  your  hypothesis,  anni- 
hilate the  Son  ? '  There  was  silence,  and  then  Clarke 
helplessly  muttered  that  it  was  a  point  which  he  had  never 
considered.  It  was  a  point  on  which  all  might  be  said  to 
turn." 

The  case  breaks  down.  From  the  position,  we  will  call 
Christ  good  though  we  cannot  call  him  God,  extremists  arc 
led  on  to  deny  that  He  is  like  the  Father,  to  deny  His 
goodness,  to  denounce  worship  of  Him  as  hypocrisy.  History 
repeats  itself :  the  Arian  becomes  the  Anomoean.  And  the 
warning  which  history  gives  is  this — that  to  cut  a  knot 
which  he  cannot  untie  is  for  every  man  a  confession  of 
failure.  Worshippers  of  Christ  are  not  all  hypocrites,  and 
the  main  object  of  Nicene  opposition  to  Arianism  was 
religious    rather    than    theological,    to    ensure    that    prayers 

1  IVai/marks  iii,  Clinrch  History,  p.  70. 
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might  be  offered   to  Christ  not  with  hope  only,  but   with 
certainty. 

In  the  writings  of  Athanasius  the  primary  interest  is 
certainly  religious.  Even  Gibbon  lays  aside,  as  someone  has 
said,  "  his  solemn  sneer "  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
this  champion  of  the  faith,  who  never  lost  heart,  but  could 
make  of  failure  "  a  triumph's  evidence  for  the  fulness  of  the 
days."  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  left  the  people  out 
of  account,  that  his  appeal  is  always  to  theologians  and  the 
professionally  religious.^  But  a  very  different  impression 
may  be  derived  from  the  references  to  the  faith  and  hope  of 
all  Christian  people  in  his  Festal  Letters.  And  in  the  famous 
letter  to  Dracontius,^  on  the  duty  of  a  bishop,  he  says  plainly  : 
"  The  laity  expect  you  to  bring  them  food,  namely,  instruc- 
tion from  the  Scriptures.  When,  then,  they  expect  and 
sutfer  hunger,  and  you  are  feeding  yourself  only,^  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  comes,  and  we  stand  before  Him,  what 
defence  will  you  offer  when  He  sees  His  own  sheep  hunger- 
ing ?  "  Such  a  passage — and  many  more  might  be  quoted — 
proves  also  that  theological  learning  and  the  demands  of 
controversy  did  not  make  the  idea  of  the  historical  Clirist 
unintelligible  to  Athanasius.  It  rather  grew  more  clear 
before  his  imagination.  About  a.d.  371  he  wrote  to  the 
philosopher  Maximus  in  the  simplest  scriptural  words,  teach- 
ing worship  of  the  Crucified,  and  with  this  aim  urges,  "  Let 
what  was  confessed  by  the  Fathers  at  Nicsea  prevail."  * 

1  Harnack,  D.Q.  ii.  275.  2  ^p.  49. 

*  I.e.  by  shutting  himself  up  in  a  monastery,  and  caring  only  for  his  own 
spiritual  life. 
'^  Ep.  61. 
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§  I.  The  Council  of  Alexandria 

"  The  Faith  "  of  the  Nicene  Council  is  related  to  our  Nicene 
Creed  as  a  bud  from  a  garden  rose  to  the  wild-rose  stock 
into  which  it  is  grafted.  The  rose-grower  with  cunning  hand 
unites  the  beauty  of  colour  and  form  which  he  has  cultivated 
to  the  hardy  nature  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  wild  plant. 
Our  Nicene  Creed  is  the  old  Baptismal  Creed  of  Jerusalem, 
revised  by  the  insertion  of  Nicene  theological  terms.  Thus 
the  improved  theology  was  grafted  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
historic  faith.  It  was  not  the  only  attempt  that  was  made 
in  this  direction,  but  it  was  by  far  the  most  successful.  It 
was  fitted,  alike  by  its  rhythm  and  by  the  preservation  of 
proportion  in  its  theological  teaching,  to  become  hereafter  a 
liturgical  treasure  for  all  Christendom. 

The  Creed  of  the  Nicene  Council  was  an  elaborate  dog- 
matic formulary  constructed  to  meet  a  particular  crisis,  to 
be  read  with  its  anathemas.  During  tlnrty  years  it  had 
held  its  own,  and  the  tenacity  and  loyalty  of  its  defenders 
through  this  long  period  of  doubtful  conflict  won  for  it  a 
sanction  which  no  Council  of  Bishops,  however  learned,  or 
spiritually   minded,  or   unanimous,   could   bestow  on  a  new 
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confession.  Leaders  of  Christian  thought,  who  most  dreaded 
this  new  advance  in  theological  analysis,  had  come  round  to 
the  opinion  that  its  phrases,  though  not  scriptural,  conveyed 
the  meaning  of  Scripture.  ]\Ien  who  had  been  reared  in  a 
very  different  climate  of  thought,  whose  faculties  had  been 
trained  to  a  high  level  of  discernment  in  the  best  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy,  fully  recognised  its  value  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  assaults  of  heathenising  theology,  a  sign-post 
warning  the  traveller  against  the  errors  of  a  false  logic. 
Such  were  Basil  and  the  Gregories.  Nor  was  it  only  accepted 
in  the  interests  of  the  higher  theology.  A  hard-working 
parish  priest  like  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  whose  mind  was  set  on 
the  teaching  of  a  practical  religion,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
all  simplicity,  came  to  find  in  it  a  remedy  for  the  present  dis- 
tress, a  clue  to  escape  from  the  long  labyrinth  of  competing 
creeds  in  which  he  unwillingly  found  himself  turned  adrift. 

The  triumph  of  Athanasius  and  his  great  Western  ally 
Hilary  was  assured.  But  in  the  hour  of  victory  they  showed 
a  wise  moderation.  They  did  not  make  of  their  creed  a 
mere  Shibboleth  to  be  thrust  upon  a  new  generation  anyhow. 
They  cared  more  for  deeds  than  words.  The  grace  which 
enabled  so-called  semi-Arians  to  suffer  for  their  faith  and 
hope  in  Christ  was  precious  in  their  sight.  They  feared  to 
break  the  bruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  flax.  With 
rare  insight  into  the  bearing  of  differences  in  theological 
expression,  and  tender  sympathy  for  all  fellow-seekers  after 
truth,  Hilary  in  Asia  Minor,  Athanasius  from  his  hiding- 
places  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  laboured  in  the  work  of  con- 
ciliation. Is  there  not  pathos,  is  there  not  power,  in  these 
words  of  Hilary  de  Synodis  ?  They  form  the  conclusion  of 
his  appeal  (c.  91)  to  first  principles  of  theology  as  an 
eirenicon :  "  I  have  never  heard  the  faith  of  Nicaa  save  on 
the  eve  of  exile.  The  Gospels  and  Apostles  have  instilled 
into  me  the  meaning  of  same  in  substance  and  like  in  sub- 
stance." For  the  former  term  he  had  suffered  exile,  but  he 
was  not  hardened  into  a  bigot ;  he  was  ready  to  accept  like 
in  substance  as  a  stepping-stone  of  faith  from  men  whom  he 
regarded  as  honest. 
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The  same  magnanimity  was  shown  by  Athanasius  in  his 
treatise  de  Synodis,  in  which  "  even  Athanasius  rises  above 
himself."  "  No  sooner  is  he  cheered  by  the  news  of  hope 
than  the  importunate  jealousies  of  forty  years  are  hushed  in 
a  moment,  as  though  the  Lord  had  spoken  peace  to  the 
tumult  of  the  grey  old  exile's  troubled  soul."  ^ 

He  turned  to  the  semi-Arians  with  a  careful  defence  of 
the  ofioovcriov.  He  was  successful  in  his  appeal.  "  Not  only 
did  many  of  the  semi-Arians  {e.g.  the  fifty-nine  in  366) 
accept  the  ofioovaLov,  but  it  was  from  the  ranks  of  the  semi- 
Arians  that  the  men  arose  who  led  the  cause  of  Nicsea  to  its 
ultimate  victory  in  the  East."  '^ 

The  death  of  Constantius  in  a.d.  361  became  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  controversy,  because  the  way  had 
been  paved  for  a  new  alliance  and  an  immediate  advance. 
Exiled  bishops  were  everywhere  recalled  to  their  sees. 
Athanasius  was  back  at  his  post  in  twelve  days,  and  in  a 
few  months  had  summoned,  early  in  362  at  Alexandria,  "a 
Synod  of  Saints  and  Confessors,"  which,  though  small  in  num- 
bers, had  exceptional  influence.  Jerome  writes  enthusiastically 
that  "  it  recovered  the  world  from  the  jaws  of  Satan."  ^  An 
interesting  record  of  their  discussions  is  preserved  in  the 
tome,  or  concise  statement,  which  they  sent  to  the  divided 
Church  in  Antioch.  Guided  by  Athanasius,  they  took  a 
wide  outlook  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Thus  they  advocated 
acceptance  of  the  Nicene  formula  as  the  terms  of  reunion. 
They  denounced  Sabellianism  as  the  trend  of  thought  in  some 
quarters  towards  the  heresy  afterwards  connected  with  the 
name  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  whose  legates  were  present 
at  the  Council.  But  they  were  careful  to  explain  in  what 
way  the  terms  vTrocrTaai,';  and  ovata  miglit  be  distinguished, 
so  that  those  who  clung  to  the  term  fiia  vTroaraaiq  (  =  ovcna) 
might  not  be  offended  when  they  heard  others  say  rpe)? 
v'iroa-TdaeL<i,  meaning  not  three  substances  but  three  sub- 
sistences. Their  chief  concern,  however,  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  x\ntioch,  where  a  band  of  irreconcilable  Eustathians 
under  their  priest  Paulinus,  who  sent  legates  to  the  Council, 
^  Ciwatkin,  Studies,  p.  176.     "  Robertson.  Athanasius,  p.  449.     ^  Adv.  Lv.cif.  20. 
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refused  to  communicate  with  the  Bishop  Meletius.  They 
urged  reconciliation.  Meletius  had  been  in  exile  for  the 
true  faith,  and  was  returning  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  Old  Church,  which  had  been  infected  with 
heresy,  but  should  now  be  restored  to  communion  with  the 
faithful  remnant  under  Paulinus. 

Their  efforts  failed.  The  firebrand  Lucifer  of  Cagliari 
had  in  the  meantime  perpetuated  the  schism  by  the  con- 
secration of  Paulinus  as  bishop.  But  their  wise  counsels 
had  far-reaching  influence.  The  new  alHance  with  the  semi- 
Arians,  who  were  willing  to  range  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  the  Homoousians,  survived  misunderstandings 
about  Paulinus.  Athanasius  had  before  this  given  offence 
by  communicating  with  Paulinus,  whom  he  now  refused  to 
excommunicate.  He  distressed  Basil,  but  he  was  willing  to 
make  common  cause  in  the  higher  interests  of  the  faith  with 
its  veteran  defenders.  During  the  reign  of  the  Arian  Valens 
which  followed  the  brief  reign  of  Julian,  Arian  leaders 
regained  court  influence,  but  their  cause  was  doomed  to  fail. 
From  this  time  on  many  local  creeds  were  reconstructed  by 
admission  of  Nicene  phrases,  or  the  Nicene  Creed  was  intro- 
duced in  their  place. 

Basil,  who  had  been  convinced  by  the  words  of  Athanasius 
in  his  de  Synodis  that  "  co-essential "  was  the  term  less  open 
to  abuse  than  others,  led  the  way  in  Cappadocia,  where  he 
seems  to  have  introduced  the  Nicene  Creed.  He  wrote  in 
A.D.  373  :  Tou?  rj  7rpoX7)(f)6evTa<i  erepa  Trlareo)^  ofiokoyla  Koi 
IxejarideaOai  irpo^  rijv  rwv  opOoiv  avvdcpetav  ^ovXop.evovi. 
97  Kal  vvv  irpcoTov  iv  rf}  Karir^^^ijcreL  rov  \o<yov  ti]<; 
d\r)66la<i  iiriOvpLOvvTa^  yeveadai,,  hihaaKeaOaL  y^prj  jrjv 
vTTo  Twv  fjLUKapLcou  TTUTepcou  iv  rfj  Kara  NcKauiv  ttotc 
avyKpoTTiOeiarj  GVv6Z(p  lypacjieiaav   Triariv} 

§  IL  The  Eevised  Ckeed  of  Jerusalem 

By  far  the  most  important  was  the  revision  of  the  Creed 
of  Jerusalem,  which  in  a  former  chapter  we  gleaned  from  the 

1  £2^.  125.  1  ;  cf.  140.  2,  <iUoted  by  Kattenbusch,  i.  pp.  346  f. 
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Catecheses  of  Cyril.  It  is  found  in  a  treatise  called  "  The 
Anchored  One  "  (Ancoratus),  which  was  written  by  Epiphanius, 
Bishop  of  Salamis,  about  the  year  a.d.  374,  He  wrote  for 
those  who  had  been  tossed  on  a  sea  of  doubts  and  fears,  but 
had  found  an  anchor  of  the  soul.  He  was  a  travelled  man, 
and  learned  ;  in  pedantry  a  contrast  to  Athanasius  ;  in  temper 
violent,  but  a  friend  of  good  men.  He  introduced  into  his 
book  two  creeds. 

The  former  of  these  is  our  Nicene  Creed,  commonly 
called  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  which  I  will  print  side 
by  side  with  the  Creed  of  Jerusalem,  all  common  words  being 
underlined,  with  a  straight  line  if  they  are  repeated  exactly, 
with  a  wavy  line  if  they  are  not.  All  the  words  which  are 
found  in  the  original  Nicene  Creed  are  pointed  out  by 
means  of  underlying  dotted  lines,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
at  a  glance  to  what  extent  it  has  been  quoted.  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  include  small  variations  found  in 
the  text  of  Epiphanius,  which  are  as  likely  as  not  due  to  an 
interpolator.^  They  are — Art.  1,  ovpavov  +  re;  Art.  2, 
aidovicov  +  TovreaTLv  i/c  tj}?  ouaiwi  rov  irarpo'i  ;  ijevero  -\-  rd 
re  eV  toI^  oupauoi<i  koI  ra  iv  rf}  ryfj. 

OUR  NICENE  CREED. 

Creed  of  Jerusalem  Revised  Creed  of  Jerusalem 

Cyril,  Catech.  vi.-xviii.  Epiphanius,  Ancoratns. 

YlKTrfvofiev    ft?   eva   Qeov    nnrepa  1.  IlLaTfvofXfv    els   f'l'a   Qeov    Trarepa 

TravTOKpdropa,     iroirjrrjv     ovpavov  iravroKpaTOpa      ttoitjttjv      ovpavov 

Koi    yrjs    oparcov    re    Trdi'Tcov    Kai  kol    yjjs    oparav    re    Travrav    Koi 

dopdrcov.  dopdrav. 

Kai  els  eva  Kvpiov   'irjaovv  Xpicr-  2.  Ka\  els  eva   Kvpiov  'lijaovv  Xpicr- 

Tov     Tov     viov     Tov      Qeov      rov  rov      top     v'lov      tov      Qeov     rbv 


povoyevfj,     rov     ck     rov     trarpos  p.ovoyevr),     rov     €k     rov     irarpos 

yevvrjdevra     Qeov     d\r]div6v     irpo  yevvT}6evra 

TTavTcov  rav  aiavcov,  Trpo  Trdvrav  rcov 


(p(os  (K   (jiaros,   Qeov  dXridivov  eK 


Katteubusch,  i.  p.  235. 
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Creed  of  Jerusalem— co7t/. 


Rkvised  Creed  OF  Jerusalem — cont. 


5t    oil  ra  jravra  tytvero, 


aravpcooevra 


Qeoii  aXrjOivov,  yevvrjOevTa  ov 
TToiTjdfVTa,  ofjLOovcTLOv  Tcu  narpi, 
bt  ov  ra  TTuvTa  fytixTO, 
Tov  St'  ripas  Tovs  dvdpwnovs  Koi 
8ia  Trjv  fjfXfTfpav  (rtor-qpiav  kot- 
ekdovra  (k  twv  ovpavS>v 
(rapKadepTa       3.  koi    aapKcodevra     €k      irvevpaTOS 

ayiov   koi    Mapias    ttjs    irapOivov 
KUi  evavdpcoTrrja-avra, 

4.  crravpcodevTa   re    vwep    rjpwv    eVi 
UovTiov     UlXutov      Koi      nadovra 

5.  Koi    Ta(f)€VTa     koi    dvaaravTa    rfj 


Kai  evavtfpcoTrrjcravTa, 


Kai    Tacpevra     nai    avaaravra    r»/ 

rpiTTj    Tjpfpa 

icai  dvikdovra  els  tovs  ovpavovs 

Koi     KaBlaavra     in     de^iav     tov 

Trarpbs 

Kol    epxofjifvov     iv     86^r]     Kp'ivai       8.  Km    TrciXti'    ipxop.evov   p-era   86^t]s 

^aivras  Kill  veKpovs,  ov  tj]s  /3ao"iX- 

fias  ovK  earaL  reXos. 


rpiTT]  fjpepa  Kara  ras  ypafpas 

6.  KOL    dveXdovTa  els  Toiis  ovpavovs 

7.  Kai    Kade^opevov    eK    Be^Lcov    rov 
narpos 


KpXvai     ^cbvTas     kcu     veKpovs,     ov 
T^ff  ^acriXeias  ovk  eorat  reXos. 
Kai     els    ev     ayiov     irvevpa     tov       9.  Kai    els     to     irvevpa     to     ayiov, 

TTapdKXrjTov  to  Kvpiov   Kat.  to  ^(oottoiov,  to  eK 

tov     rraTpos     eKnopevopevov,    to 
(Tvv    TTaTpi    Kai    via    avvirpoaKV- 
vovpevov  Kai  cvvSo^a^opevov, 
TO    XaXrjcrav    ev   to7s   irpo<^r]Tais  to  XaXriaav  bia  tcov   Trpotp-qratv 

11.  KOI     fls    ev    jSdnTiapa    peravoias     10.  et?     piav     dyiav     KadoXLKrjv      Kat 

els  ii(pe(nv  apapriuv  drrocTToXiKrjv  eKKXrjalav' 

10.  Kai     els     piav     dyiav     KadoXiKtjv     W.  opoXoyovpev      kv      ^anTiapa      eis 
eKKXrjo-iav  a(pea-iv  apaprMv' 

Ka\  els  aapKos  dvaaraffiv  12.  rrpoaSoKcopev    dvaaraaiy    veKpmv 

Ka\  els  C<^rjv  aloiviov.  Kat  ((oriv  tov  peXXovTos  alavos. 

'Aprjv. 
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In  this  form  quoted  by  Epiphanius,  beside  the  variations, 
which  have  been  noted  as  due  to  interpolation,  we  find  other 
variations  from  the  text  of  our  Nicene  Creed.  The  words 
"  both  which  are  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth  "  are  added 
after  "  through  whom  all  things  were  made  ";  the  words  "  God 
of  Grod,"  and  in  Art.  8  "  and  of  the  Son,"  are  omitted.  The 
first  two  are  unimportant, — the  one  implied  and  the  other 
expressed  in  the  text  of  the  original  Nicene  Creed.  The 
third  must  be  discussed  later  on. 

We  gather  from  Epiphanius  that  the  creed  had  been 
introduced  into  his  diocese  as  a  Baptismal  Creed  before  his 
consecration,  and  that  he  recognised  in  it  the  Apostolic  Creed 
as  explained  by  the  Nicene  Council.  He  adds  to  it  their 
anathemas  with  variations  ;  e.g.,  i)  ktigtov  i)  rpeirTov  rj  d\- 
XoLooTov  Tov  vlov  Tov  Osov  cLvaOejiaTL^ei  r]  KaOoXiKT}  eKKXrjaia 
he  reads  peuarov  7)  aWoi(oTQi>  7ov  rov  0eou  vlov  tovtov<; 
avaOe/jLari^ei  77  KadoXiK^)  koI  aTrocnokiKrj  eKKkr^cna. 

The  longer  creed  which  follows  is  a  free  paraphrase  of 
the  original  Nicene  Creed.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  own 
composition  for  the  use  of  catechumens  who  had  held  heret- 
ical opinions.  It  is  introduced  with  the  words :  "  We  and 
all  orthodox  bishops,  in  a  word,  the  whole  holy  Catholic 
Church,  offer  to  candidates  for  baptism  in  accordance  with 
the  faith  quoted  of  these  holy  Fathers,"  etc.  It  is  verbose 
and  wearisome.  As  it  is  printed  in  Hahn,^  p.  135,  it  need 
not  be  reprinted  here,  but  a  word  may  be  added  about  a 
form  closely  related  to  it,  the  so-called  "  Interpretation  of 
the  Creed "  formerly  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  This  is  prob- 
ably an  adaptation  by  some  followers  of  Epiphanius.^  The 
Armenian  scholar  Catergian  suggests  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Armenia  in  the  sixth  century,  and  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  later  Armenian  Creed. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  an  English  scholar.  Professor  Hort, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  our  Nicene  Creed, 
which  was  transcribed  by  Epiphanius  in  A.D.  .374,  was  not 
the  work  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  His  theory 
connecting  it   with    Cyril   of   Jerusalem   has    been   accepted 

1  Katteiibuscli,  i.  303  fl". 
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widely  by  German  and  English  critics,  with  some  differences 
as  to  detail.  Kattenbusch  writes  of  it :  "  The  only  wonder 
is  that  it  was  not  discovered  before." 

Hort's  theory  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  Epipha- 
nius  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Palestine,  and  shows  a  know- 
ledge of  circumstances  relating  to  Jerusalem,  Eleutheropolis 
in  Judtea,  near  to  his  birthplace,  and  Cresarea.  He  gives  a 
list  of  Bishops  of  Jerusalem  who  lived  through  the  troublous 
times.  In  a.d.  377  he  corresponded  with  Basil  about  dis- 
sensions among  the  brethren  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  understand  how  the  revised  Creed  came 
into  his  hands. 

It  is  also  possible  to  connect  it  with  Cyril,  who,  on  his 
return  to  his  diocese  in  a.d.  362-364,  would  find  "a  natural 
occasion  for  the  revision  of  the  public  creed  by  the  skilful 
insertion  of  some  of  the  conciliar  language,  including  the 
term  which  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  full  communion 
with  the  champions  of  Nica^a,  and  other  phrases  and  clauses 
adapted  for  impressing  on  the  people  positive  truth." 

Tlie  change  from  Kadiaavra  to  KaOe^ojxevov  agrees  with 
the  teaching  in  his  lectures,  that  the  Son  was  from  all 
eternity  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  not  only 
from  the  ascension  {Cat.  xi.  17,  xiv.  27—30). 

The  change  from  eV  86^77  to  ixera  80^77?  is  parallel  to  the 
teaching  in  Cat.  xv.  3,  where  Cyril  uses  his  own  words. 

The  most  remarkable  change,  however,  is  the  substitution 
of  veKpwv  for  adpKo<;,  in  accordance  with  his  constant  practice 
(xviii.  1-21),  and  his  interpretation  eU  (TdpKo<i  dvdajaaiv 
TovT   iaxL  Trjv  raw  veKpwv. 

Other  changes  may  be  traced  to  the  following  sources : 
eVl  TIovTiov  UCkcnov,  koX  dTroaroXiKrjv,  ^corjv  rov  /xeXX.ovro'i 
tticoi/o?  to  the  Creed  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  together 
with  €K  TMV  ovpavcop,  virep  i)p,(>)v,  iraOovTU,  irakiv  (fxera 
Bo^T]^  ?) ;  the  omission  of  fxeravoLa<:  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Mesopotamian  Creed ;  the  omission  of  TrapdKXrjrov  seems  to 
be  "  necessitated  by  the  accompanying  enlargement." 

Kattenbusch's  proposal  to  restore  the  text  of  the  Old 
Jerusalem  Creed  from  the  text  of  the  revised  form  has  been 
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discussed  above  (Chap.  III.  p.  68).  It  is  most  ingenious,  but 
does  not  explain  the  facts  so  simply  as  Hort's  theory.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  phrase  aapKwOevra  e/c  irvev- 
fj,aTo<i  dyiou  kol  Mapia^  rif^i  Tvapdevov.  "  In  extant  creeds," 
according  to  Hort,  "  this  combination  is  unique."  The  revised 
Mesopotamian  Creed  has  a-apKwOevra  ck  rfTvev^aTo<i  dyiov. 
In  Cat.  iv.  9,  Cyril  wrote  <yevvT]6ivTa  i^  dyLa<;  irapdevov  koX 
dyiov  TTpev/jLaro'i,  followed  after  two  lines  by  aapKcoOevra  i^ 
avTrj<;  d\i]6a><i.  So  we  see  how  the  thought  shaped  itself  in 
his  mind.  The  form  yewrjOevra  eK  .  .  .  koI  .  .  .  ,  from 
which  he  advanced  to  the  other,  is  frequently  found.^  He 
seems  to  have  wished  to  guard  in  the  new  combination  either 
against  Docetic  teaching,  or  against  the  theory,  put  forward 
at  this  time  in  the  name  of  Apollinaris,  that  our  Lord's 
body  had  a  heavenly  origin.  The  phrase  aapKwdeU  (adp- 
KQ}ai<i)  i^  ay.  irapOevov  Mapia<i  occurs  often  in  epistles 
bearing  the  name  of  Julius  of  Eome,  which  show  an  Apolli- 
narian  tendency. 

We  have  yet  to  discover  how  Cyril's  revised  Creed  came 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 

§  III.  The  Council  of  Constantinople 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  Council  are  many  of 
them  obscure,  and  the  loss  of  its  Acts,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Canons  of  doubtful  meaning,  is  irreparable.  It  is 
possible  that  future  research  may  clear  up  some  points. 
We  are  no  longer  limited  to  the  printed  works  on  the  great 
Councils  of  Mansi,  Labbc,  Hardouin,  and  others.  Maassen's 
researches  have  made  possible  for  the  future  historian  a  closer 
study  of  early  collections  of  Canons  in  many  MSS.,  particu- 
larly at  the  Vatican,  which  would  richly  repay  labour  spent 
on  them.  Hort  laments  that  the  Canons  of  Chalcedon  have 
not    been    critically   edited,  and    until    that    is   done   many 

'  Hort  quotes  Origen's  Rule  of  Faith,  Marcellus,  Atholstau's  Psalter,  Creed  of 
Nik^,  359  ;  Juliauus  of  Eclanuni ;  Paulinus  of  Autioch,  in  his  assent  to  the 
tome  of  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  362  ;  Atlianasius,  c.  Ai^ol.  i.  20,  p.  938  E, 
etc. 
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points  of  interest  with  relation  to  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople must  remain  doubtful. 

The  revival  of  Arianism  under  Yalens  had  not  proved 
serious.  It  was  the  work  of  courtiers,  and  had  no  root. 
Nicene  principles  spread  quietly  on  all  sides.  An  important 
series  of  Synods  was  held  at  Eome  under  Damasus  in  the 
course  of  the  years  a.d.  369—376.  Their  discussions  did  not 
merely  cover  old  ground,  but  included  the  new  questions 
raised  by  Apollinaris  and  Macedonius.  Their  interest  in 
Cliurch  affairs  was  far-reaching.  The  second  Synod  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  bishops  in  Illyria  respecting  an  outbreak  of 
Arianism,  of  which  they  had  been  informed  by  brethren  among 
the  Gauls  and  Bessi.^  Zahn  ^  suggests  that  their  information 
may  have  been  derived  from  Niceta,  Bishop  of  Eemesiana,  w^ho 
worked  among  the  Bessi.  He  also  infers  that  the  spreading 
of  Arian  principles  south  of  the  Danube  may  have  been  the 
result  of  the  devoted  labours  of  Ulphilas.  This  is  likely. 
In  378  an  influential  Synod  was  held  at  Antioch  on  the 
Orontes,  which  failed  to  end  the  schism  between  the  followers 
of  Meletius  and  Paulinus,  but  agreed  to  sign  the  tome  of  the 
Eoman  Synod  of  369.  Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  name  Niceta  Macedonius  is  found  among  the  names  of 
the  bishops  present  at  that  Synod.^  And  it  fits  in  very  well 
with  Zahn's  theory  to  suppose  that,  as  he  brought  informa- 
tion to  the  Eoman  Synod  in  369,  so  he  supported  its  Acts  at 
Antioch  in  378.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  lists  are  often 
unreliable,  but  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  his  writings 
to  prove  acquaintance  with  the  discussions  of  this  Eoman 
Synod  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  writings  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  other.  This  gives  some  confirmation  of  the 
suggestion,  which  is  only  offered  because  we  so  greatly  need 
new  light  on  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  Damasus  with 
Eastern  bishops,  and  must  follow  up  every  possible  clue. 

*  The  old  reading  in  Mansi,  III.  443,  made  no  sense,  "the  brethren  in  Gaul 
and  Venice."  The  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino  have  found  the  new  reading 
Spicilegium  Casinente. 

-  Ncuc  Kirchl.  Zeit.  vii.  102. 

•*  The  full  list  of  names  has  never  been  published,  but  I  have  found  it  in 
Codd.  lat.  Paris.  3836  and  4279. 
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On  the  accession  of  Theodosius  in  380,  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  hopes  of  all  who  were  true  to  the  Nicene  faith. 

He  convened  a  great  Council  at  Constantinople,  to  which 
he  invited  Damasus  with  other  Western  bishops.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Damasus  was  badly  advised  as  to  the 
course  of  events  in  the  East.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  not 
be  surprising.  We  hardly  know  to  what  extent  the  emperor 
was  influenced  by  the  political  aim  of  attaching  to  himself 
the  powerful  support  of  orthodox  Eastern  bishops.^  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  when  the  Council  met  in  the 
autumn  of  381  he  received  Meletius,  who  was  made  pre- 
sident, with  special  favour. 

The  triumph  of  Meletius  brought  with  it  the  signal  vin- 
dication of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  whose  orthodoxy  was  formally 
recognised  by  the  Council.  Hort  conjectures  that  charges 
were  laid  against  him  by  envoys  from  Jerusalem,  or  by 
Egyptian  bishops,  and  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ^  defended  him, 
while  the  Council  giving  judgment  in  his  favour  may  have 
expressed  approval  of  his  creed.  This  would  explain  how 
the  creed  came  to  be  attributed  to  Gregory,^  and  how  it 
could  have  been  copied  into  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  from 
which  it  was  afterwards  extracted  by  Aiitius  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedou.  We  know  that  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  on 
its  own  account,  only  ratified  the  original  Nicene  Creed. 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  discussions  of  the  Council 
prolonged  by  the  death  of  Meletius.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  has  left  in  his  famous  discourse  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  dissensions  which  led  to  his  resignation. 
The  pride  of  Eastern  prelates,  who  boasted  that  the  sun  rose 
in  the  East  as  the  home  of  light  and  learning,  was  rebuked 
by  the  reminder  that  Christ  was  crucified  in  the  East.  This 
is  a  commentary  on  the  refusal  of  Western  bishops  to  attend 
this  Council.     There  is  little  doubt  that  a  complete  rupture 

^  Duchesne,  Autonmnies  EccUsiastiqucs,  Egl,  zq),  p.  176. 

^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  a  letter  ^vritten  about  this  time,  dissuaded  his 
brethren  in  Cappadocia  from  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where,  he 
said,  affairs  were  in  confusion, 

^  Nicc])h.-Callistus,  Illst.  Eccl.  xii.  10. 
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was  threatening  between  East  and  West.  The  Meletian 
schism  was  perpetuated  by  the  consecration  of  Flavianus  for 
the  see  of  Antioch ;  and  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  the 
Synod  of  Rome,  asking  for  the  recognition  of  Plavianus, 
together  with  Cyril  and  Nectarius  the  new  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, arrived  after  the  reception  of  his  rival  Paulinus. 

Paulinus  was  accompanied  to  Piome  by  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome  {Ep.  68),  wlio  had  been  staying  in  Constantinople. 
They  travelled  by  way  of  Thessalonica,  where  Paulinus 
received  the  famous  letter  from  Damasus,  Diledissimo  fratri 
Paulino  Damasus,  which  is  often  quoted  in  Collections  of 
Canons,  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Theodoret.^ 
The  greater  part  consists  of  a  series  of  anathemas,  which 
express  very  accurately  the  dogmatic  standpoint  reached  by 
the  Western  Synods,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.- 

During  the  following  spring  Synods  were  again  held  at 
Ptome  and  at  Constantinople.  The  Eastern  bishops  refused 
to  go  to  Rome,  on  account  of  the  distance  and  the  shortness 
of  the  invitation,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  communicate 
with  their  brethren. 

Rade  ^  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  so-called 
5th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  381  really  belongs  to  this 
second  Synod  of  Constantinople,  and  represents  some  con- 
cession to  the  followers  of  Paulinus.^  "  The  tome  of  the 
Westerns"  might  refer  to  this  letter  from  Damasus.  The 
Canon  is  as  follows  :  Uepl  tov  jofxov  twv  AvarLKoov  koX  tov<; 
iv  AvTLO'^ela  uTreSe^cifxeda  rov'^  fxiav  ofioXoyovpTWi  Trarpo^  koI 
viov  Koi  dylou  TTvevfiaro'i  ©eorrjra. 

Hefele  thinks  that  "  the  tome  of  the  Westerns  "  refers  to 
the  Roman  treatise  of  369  or  380.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Synodical  letter  sent  to  Damasus  by  the 
bishops  in  382  is  connected  in  thought  with  this  Canon. 
This  is  true,  but  tends  to  prove  that  they  were  referring 
rather  to  a  recent  document  than  to  the  treatise  of  369, 
which  had  been  accepted  at  Antioch  in  378. 

1  V.  11.  -  Cf.  Harnack,  D.G.  ii.  p.  271,  n.  1. 

2  Daviasus,  pp.  107,  IIG  f.,  133. 
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At  least,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  Epiphanius  travelled 
to  Eome  on  the  morrow  of  the  Council.  We  are  sure  that 
he  would  carry  with  him  the  praises  of  Cyril's  Creed  regarded 
as  an  uncontroversial  document.  This  fact,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  notice,  would  account  for  its  subsequent  accept- 
ance at  Eome. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Our  Nicene  Creed  does  not  repre- 
sent a  mere  compromise  between  the  new  theologians  of  the 
East,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  and  Cyril  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Macedonians,  representing  the  latest  advance  of  Arian  heresy, 
on  the  other.  The  letter  of  Damasus  urged  that  the 
ofxoovala  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  asserted  against  them. 
This  was  a  logical  deduction  from  the  confession  of  the 
ojxoovaia  of  the  Son,  which  had  been  made  by  Cyril  and  his 
friends.  It  is  true  that  the  Macedonians  could  sign  Cyril's 
Creed  so  far  as  the  teaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is  concerned. 
But  the  fact  remains,  that  their  heresy  is  of  a  later  date  than 
the  creed  itself,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  condemn  them 
any  more  than  it  might  be  expected  to  condemn  Nestorius. 
It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  talk  of  any  surrender  of  Athanasian 
principles.  The  creed  cannot  have  been  brought  up  as  a 
formula  for  union  (Unionsformel)  between  the  orthodox  semi- 
Arians  and  Pneumatomachi,^  because  the  latter  were  definitely 
condemned. 

§  IV.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon 

We  must  pause  to  consider  what  was  the  Baptismal 
Creed  of  Constantinople  at  this  time.  Kattenbusch^  has 
suggested  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  introduced  the  original 
Nicene  Creed.  It  will  be  convenient  to  call  this  Creed  N, 
reserving  the  letter  C  for  the  so-called  Constantinopolitan 
Creed.  This  would  be  natural  under  the  circumstances  of 
Gregory's  call  to  rule  the  small  company  of  the  orthodox  in 
Arian  times.  And  there  are  some  probaljle  quotations,  e.g. 
Oral,  xl.:  Uiareve  rov  vlov  tov  Oeov,  top  Trpoatcojiiov  \6yov, 
rov  'yevvrjOevra  eK  rov  7raTpo<;  a'^povwi  koX  dacofidrco^,  tovtov 
1  Havnack.  D.G.  ii.  267.  -  Kattenbuscli,  i.  p.  866. 
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c'tt'  €cr)(^dTcov  rcov  rj/jbepwv  yeyevrjaOat  Btd  ae  koI  vlov 
dvOpcoTTOv,  eK  T?}<i  irapdevov  TrpoeX-dovra  MapLa<i  uppijTco'i 
Kol  apv7rdpco<i  .  .  .  6\ov  avOpunrov  tov  aurov  koX  Qeop  .  .  . 
ToaovTov  avOpcoTTOv  Sid  ere  oaov  cv  yi'vr]  Bl  ixelvov  ©eo?. 
Tovrov  VTTep  rcov  dvo/xi6!)v  tj/jluv  Tj-^dat  eU  Odvarov,  cnavpw- 
Oevra  re  koI  ra<^evra  .  .  ,  koI  dvaardpra  t pirjfjiepov, 
dveXrjXvdevai  et?  tov<;  ovpavov<i  .  .  .  y^eiv  re  irdXcv 
fiera  t^9  ivBo^ov  avrov  irapovala^,  k pivovra  ^(ovrwi  Kal 
veKpov<;  .  .  .  Ae^ov  irpo^;  rouToi<;  dvaaTaaiu,  Kpiciv, 
dvrarrro  Bocriv. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Chrysostom's  sixth 
Homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (c.  a.d.  399),  in 
which  he  seems  to  quote  the  words  "  eterual  life "  from  a 
creed.  But  he  might  quote  these  from  the  revised  Creed  of 
Antioch. 

In  A.D,  430,  Nestorius,  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  quoted 
the  words  o-apKcodevra  ck  Trvev/iaro'i  dylov  Kal  MapLa<;  t7}9 
irapdevov  as  from  N,  to  the  amazement  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
who  quoted  the  correct  form  {adv.  Nest.  i.  8).  It  does  not 
follow  that  Nestorius  was  here  quoting  C.  Variations  soon 
crept  into  copies  of  N".  Hort  points  out  that  the  copy  of 
N  quoted  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
was  "  encrusted  with  Constantinopolitan  variations,  including 
this."  ^  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Nestorius  intended 
to  quote  N,  for  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Cselestine  he  quoted  the 
same  sentence  "  from  the  words  of  the  holy  Fathers  of  Nicsea." 

A  new  argument  has  been  advanced  by  Kunze  ^  to  prove 
that  C  had  been  introduced  into  Constantinople  by  Nectarius. 
He  shows  that  a  certain  Galatian  called  Nilus,  perhaps  from 
Ancyra,  who  had  held  high  office  in  Constantinople,  and  after- 
wards went  to  live  as  a  monk  on  Mount  Sinai,  quoted  C 
as  his  creed.  He  might  just  as  likely  have  come  across  it  on 
his  travels. 

Kunze'  also  quotes   the  evidence  of  Proclus,  Bishop  of 

^  He  quotes  a  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  which  does  not 
contain  this  particular  phrase,  nor  four  of  the  other  interpolations,  but  retains 
as  many  more. 

-  Marcus  Ercmita,  p.  161  ff.  ^  p.  169. 
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Constantinople  434-446,  and  of  Marcus  the  hermit,  who 
had  lived  in  Ancyra,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  The 
facts  of  the  life  of  Marcus  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  speculate  much  about  his  creed,  and  one  sentence,  rov  e'/c 
Mapia<;  'yevvijOevra,  certainly  points  to  N  rather  than  C.  Theo- 
dotus  of  Ancyra  (430—440)  speaks  of  N  as  the  current  creed. 

The  historian  Socrates  (iii.  25)  appears  to  quote  N  as 
the  Creed  of  Constantinople.  He  refers  to  the  letter  of  the 
Macedonians  to  Jovian,  which  contained  N.  But  he  quotes 
only  the  first  words,  kol  ra  Xoitto.  tov  /xadyiJ,aTo<;. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  only  the  doubtful  quota- 
tion from  Chrysostom,  and  the  uncertain  evidence  of  Nilus, 
Proclus,  and  Marcus,  to  weigh  against  the  probable  quotations 
in  Gregory's  treatise,  the  negative  evidence  of  Nestorius 
and  the  testimony  of  Socrates.  The  balance  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  Kattenbusch's  theory  that  N  was  the  Baptismal 
Creed  of  Constantinople  down  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  when  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  as  the 
Baptismal  Creed  of  a  large  majority. 

When  we  reach  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the 
history  of  C  comes  out  into  clearer  light.  We  come  upon 
a  reference  to  it  in  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting. 
Diogenes,  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  accused  Eutyches  of  falsehood 
in  denying  that  the  faith  of  the  Nicene  Council  could  receive 
any  additions.  "  It  received  an  addition  from  the  holy 
Fathers  because  of  the  perversities  of  Apollinarius  and  A^alen- 
tinius  and  Macedonius,  and  men  like  them  ;  and  there  have 
been  added  to  the  symbol  of  the  Fathers  the  words,  '  who  came 
down  and  was  incarnate  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.'  .  .  .  The  holy  Fathers  at  Nicsea  had  only  the  words, 
'  He  was  incarnate,'  but  those  that  followed  explained  it  by 
saying, '  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary.' "  ^ 

Diogenes  appears  to  quote  C,  not  a  revised  text  of  N, 
because  he  says  it  was  enlarged  by  holy  Fathers,  and  the 
reference  to  Macedonius  seems  to  imply  that  he  included 
in  the  text  further  teaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Egyptian     bishops    contradicted  him,   on    the    ground    that 

1  Mansi,  vi.  632. 
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Eutyches  had  correctly  quoted  the  creed,  which  to  them 
meant  N,  and  that  no  addition  could  be  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  president  desired  the 
bishops  each  one  to  set  forth  his  faith  in  writing,  and 
referred  to  both  the  creeds  which  had  been  quoted  as  the 
expositions  of  the  318  and  the  150. 

At  the  next  session,  Eunomius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia, 
recited  N.  It  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  A 
chorus  of  voices  exclaimed :  "  This  we  all  believe,  in  this 
we  were  baptized,  in  this  we  baptize,  this  taught  the  blessed 
Cyril,  this  is  the  true  faith.  .  .  .  Pope  Leo  so  believes." 

Then  Aetius,  Archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  read  C  as 
"the  holy  faith  which  the  150  holy  Fathers  set  forth  in 
harmony  with  the  holy  and  great  Synod  at  Nica?a."  This  also 
was  greeted  by  some  voices  with :  "  This  is  the  faith  of  all, 
this  is  the  faith  of  the  orthodox,  so  we  all  believe."  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  special  reason  why  we  should  expect 
it  to  be  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  N.  Eeference 
had  been  made  to  the  archives,  and  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  "the  exposition  of  the  150."  There  is  no  need 
to  impute  dishonest  motives  to  Aetius,^  as  if  he  had  hatched 
a  plot  for  palming  off  a  new  Constantinopolitan  Creed  upon 
the  Church  by  forging  minutes  of  the  former  Council.  The 
facts  are  plain.  Constantinopolitan  churchmen  had  naturally 
a  greater  interest  in  the  Council  of  a.d.  381  than  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  Churches.  So  they  pressed  for  recognition 
of  the  creed  which  they  had  somehow  come  to  regard  as  its 
work.  In  their  definition  the  two  creeds  were  not  identified, 
but  C  was  treated  as  an  instruction,  while  the  faith  of  the 
318  Fathers  was  to  remain  inviolate.  Thus  the  way  was 
prepared  for  subsequent  confusion  of  the  two  creeds,  but  the 
approval  stamped  upon  C  was  not  the  result  of  mere 
ignorance  or  political  chicanery.  Aetius  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  most  probably  the  Pope's  legates  had  some  reason 
for  their  consent.  Either  the  Council  of  a.d.  381  had  sent 
it  to  Damasus  with  their  vindication  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
or  he  had  learnt  to  value  it  through  Epiphanius. 

^  Swaiiison,  p.  121. 
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Some  eighty-five  years  pass  before  we  hear  of  C  again, 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  535,  when  it  was 
said  that  the  150  Fathers  confirmed  the  symbol  of  the  318. 
After  another  eighteen  years,  at  the  Council  of  553,  it  was 
finally  identified  with  N,  and  regarded,  to  quote  Hort's  words, 
"  as  an  improved  recension  of  it." 

Two  centuries  had  passed  since  it  was  first  compiled. 
The  times  had  changed,  but  the  truth  for  which  Athanasius 
and  Cyril  both  suffered  had  endured.  The  true  divinity 
of  our  Lord  was  confessed  both  in  N"  and  C ;  but  while  in 
N  the  thought  was  connected  with  special  circumstances  and 
stern  anathemas,  in  C  it  was  connected  with  the  continuous 
life  of  the  mother  Church  of  Christendom  enduring  from 
generation  to  generation. 

§  V.  Later  History  :  the  "  Filioque  "  Clause 

The  liturgical  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed  can  be  traced 
Ijack  to  the  fifth  century.  Peter  Fullo,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
introduced  it  at  every  service.^  Some  years  later  the  custom 
spread  to  Alexandria.  Li  a.d.  511,  Timothy,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, introduced  a  more  frequent  use  in  his  diocese, 
where  it  was  the  custom  only  to  recite  it  on  the  Thursday  in 
Holy  Week.  In  this  case  it  was  certainly  N  which  was  meant 
under  the  title  "the  faith  of  the  318,"  but  the  text  might 
have  been  corrupted  by  those  additions  which  made  the 
subsequent  identification  of  N  and  C  so  easy. 

Li  A.D.  568  the  Emperor  Justinian  directed  that  in  every 
Catholic  church  the  faith  should  be  sung  by  the  people 
before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  though  in  subsequent  practice  it 
preceded  the  consecration. 

The  first  mention  of  its  introduction  into  the  liturgy  of  a 
Western  Church  is  found  in  tlie  records  of  the  famous  Third 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  589,  when  the  Visigothic  King 
Eeccared,  in  the  name  of  his  nation,  renounced  Arianism. 
The  Canon  is  worth  quoting  in  full. 

"  For  the  reverence  of  the  faith  and  to  strengthen  the 

^       TcicTTj  ffwd^ei,  Theodoras  Lector,  ii.  p.  5C6,  cd.  Valerius. 
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minds  of  men,  it  is  ordered  by  the  Synod,  at  the  advice  of 
Eeccared,  that  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Galicia, 
following  the  form  of  the  Oriental  churches,  the  symbol  of 
the  faith  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  that  is,  of  the 
150  bishops,  shall  be  recited;  so  that  before  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  said  the  creed  shall  be  chanted  with  a  clear  voice 
by  the  people ;  that  testimony  may  thus  be  borne  to  the 
true  faith,  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  may  come 
purified  by  the  faith  to  taste  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  John,  Abbot  of  Biclaro,^  who 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Eeccared,  and  was  made  Bishop  of 
Gerona  shortly  after  the  Council,  had  recently  returned  from 
Constantinople,  where  he  had  resided  for  seventeen  years.  In 
his  Chronicle  John  notes  that  this  custom  had  been  introduced 
into  Eastern  Churches  by  the  younger  Justinian.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Canon  was  passed  under  his  influence,  and 
a  very  important  question  is  raised:  "Could  he  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  true  text  ? "  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  Council  promulgated  the  additional  words  "  and  the  Son  " 
in  the  clause  dealing  with  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  believed  in  the  doctrine 
involved,  because  they  stated  it  plainly  in  their  3rd  Canon, 
in  which  they  anathematised  all  who  did  not  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  that 
He  is  co-eternal  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  co-equal. 

Two  early  editions  of  the  Councils,  however — Cologne 
(1530)  and  Paris  (1535) — omit  the  words  in  the  text  of 
the  creed  quoted  by  the  Council,  and  D'Aguirre  admits  that 
some  MSS.  do  not  contain  them.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
history,  it  seems  far  less  probable  that  they  would  be  inten- 
tionally omitted  by  a  copyist  than  that  they  would  be  added. 
But  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  point  doubtful  until  the 
evidence  of  the  MSS.  has  been  collected  and  sifted. 

Even  if  the  interpolation  was  not  made  at  that  time,  it 
must  have  been  made  very  soon  after,  and  that  in  good 
faith,  in  direct  dependence  on  the  Canon,  which  asserted  the 
immemorial  belief  of  the  Western  Church. 

^  Pusej',  "  Oil  the  clause  'and  the  Son,'  "  p.  184. 
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The  mysterious  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  necessarily  followed  discus- 
sion of  His  claim  to  be  worshipped. 

Eastern  theologians  expressed  it  in  the  phrase,  "  Who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  receiveth  from  the  Son"  (Ek  tov 
IIaTpo<i  eKTTopevofxevov,  /cal  eK  rov  Tlov  Xafx^avofMevov),  which 
is  first  found  in  the  longer  Creed  of  Epiphanius.  The 
Cappadocian  Fathers  expressed  it  under  the  metaphor  of 
"  successive  dependence,"  (oa-rrep  e^  aXvatw^}  using  the  words 
of  John  xiv.  11,  but  arguing  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Father 
was  the  one  primary  source  of  the  derived  Godhead  of  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit. 

Western  theologians  approached  the  problem  from  another 
point  of  view.  Hilary,  starting  from  the  thought  of  Divine 
self-consciousness  as  the  explanation  of  the  co-inherence  of 
the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  says  dis- 
tinctly that  the  Spirit  receives  of  both.^ 

Augustine  teaches  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the 
one  principle  of  the  Being  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Thus  he 
brought  men  to  the  threshold  of  the  later  controversy.  But 
it  was  not  merely  his  own  private  speculation.  The  same 
teaching  had  been  given  in  Gaul  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work  on  the  Trinity. 

Victricius  of  Eouen,  by  birth  a  Briton,  had  taught,  before 
A.D.  400,  that  "the  Holy  Spirit  is  truly  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  in  the  Holy 
Spirit."  ^ 

The  unknown  author  of  the  Quicunquc  uult,  if  he  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  accurately  summed  up 
the  teaching  of  tlie  Western  theology  in  a  sentence  which  was 
soon  found  useful  by  Auitus  of  Vienne  in  his  controversy 
with  Burgundian  Arians  :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  not  made  nor  created  nor  begotten,  but  pro- 
ceeding." 

A  Spanish  bishop.  Pastor,  whose  confession  was  quoted 

^  Basil,  E}').  38,  p.  118  D.,  quoted  by  Robertson,  Athanasius,  p.  xxxii. 
-  Op.  hid.  frag.  2.  ^  jr,^,  y^,-„_  ^    ^o^ 

*  De  Laude  Sanctorum.,  c,  iv.,  cd.  Tougard,  Paris,  1895. 
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by  a  Spanish  Council  of  Toledo  in  A.D.  447  against  the  Pris- 
cillianists,  seems  to  have  taught  the  same  doctrine.^ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Council  of  589  were  influ- 
enced by  the  teaching  of  the  Quicunque  uult,  since  the  words 
of  their  3rd  Canon  suggest  a  reminiscence  of  clause  24.  In 
any  case  the  teaching  was  widespread,  and  it  was  inevit- 
able that  tlie  additional  words  should  be  inserted  in  the 
creed.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  done  by  more  than  one 
copyist  independently,  in  Gaul  as  well  as  in  Spain. 

A  century  later  the  English  Synod  of  Heathfield,  in 
A.D.  680,  uplield  the  doctrine,  "glorifying  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeding  in  an  inexpressible  manner  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  as  those  holy  apostles  and  prophets  and  doctors 
taught  whom  we  have  above  mentioned."  ^  Thus  the  English 
Church  has  been,  as  it  were,  cradled  in  this  faith,  though  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  interpolation  had  yet  been  made  in 
the  creed.  The  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  creed, 
which  is  found  in  an  eleventh-century  MS.  of  ^Ifric's 
Homilies,  contains  it. 

Nearly  another  century  had  passed  before  the  question 
was  disputed.  We  are  told  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ado  of 
Vienne  that  a  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Eomans  arose  at  the  Synod  of  Gentilly  in  A.D.  767.  Ambas- 
sadors from  Constantine  Copronymus  were  present,  and 
reproached  the  Westerns  with  adding  to  the  creed.  After 
this  the  matter  was  not  suffered  to  rest.  At  the  Council  of 
Friuli,  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Aquileia,  drew  up  a  clear  state- 
ment justifying  the  insertion  of  the  words.  He  maintained 
that  the  150  holy  Fathers  had  made  additions  to  the  faith, 
"  as  if  expounding  the  meaning  of  their  predecessors.  .  .  . 
But  afterwards  too,  on  account,  forsooth,  of  these  heretics, 
who  whisper  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  alone, 
and  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  there  was  added,  '  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.'     And  yet  those 

^  Ilahn,^  p.  209,  "a  Patre  Filioque  procedens."  Some  MSS.  omit  Filioqne. 
The  reaJing  is  defended  by  Florcz,  Espana  sagrada  thcatro  geogr,  hist,  dc  la 
iglcsia  de  Espana,  vi.  77,  against  Quesnel,  0pp.  Leonis  M.  Diss.  xiv. 

-  Bede,  Hist.  cccl.  iv.  17. 
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holy  Fathers  are  not  to  be  blamed,  as  if  they  had  added 
anything  to  or  taken  anything  away  from  the  faith  of  the 
318  Fathers,  who  had  no  thought  on  Divine  subjects  contrary 
to  their  meaning,  but  in  an  honest  manner  studied  to  com- 
plete their  sense  without  spoiling  it."  He  justifies  the  addi- 
tion by  quoting  John  xiv,  11,  with  the  explanation:  "If, 
therefore,  as  He  Himself  testifies,  the  Father  is  inseparably 
and  substantially  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  how 
can  it  be  believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  does  not  always  proceed 
essentially  and  inseparably  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ? " 

But  the  view  so  ably  defended  by  Paulinus,  one  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  the  brilliant  circle  which  Cliarles  the 
Great  had  gathered  round  him,  was  not  yet  held  in  Eome. 
In  fact,  some  years  previously.  Pope  Hadrian  had  been  taken 
to  task  by  the  king  for  expressing  approval  of  a  confession 
put  forth  by  Tarasius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
words  occur,  "  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  by  the  Son." 
The  Pope  in  reply  quoted  passages  from  Athanasius,  Eusebius, 
and  Hilary,  in  defence  of  Tarasius.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  the  Pope  did  not  quote  tlie  Nicene  Creed  in  his  reply, 
less  probably  in  fear  of  the  king  than  in  despair  of  explain- 
ing the  interpolation.  His  successor.  Pope  Leo  iii.,  was  quite 
consistent  in  admitting  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Double  Procession,  which  he  called  "  one  of  the  more 
abstruse  mysteries  of  the  faith,"  while  he  refused  to  admit 
the  words  into  the  creed.  We  can  understand  why  his 
legatees  were  authorised,  at  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in 
A.D.  794,  to  accept  the  strong  statements  of  the  doctrine  put 
forward  both  in  the  lihellus  of  the  Italian  bishops  against 
Elipandus,  the  Adoptionist,  and  in  the  Synodical  letter  of  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

A  more  critical  discussion  followed  at  the  Council  of 
Aachen  in  a.d.  809,  The  Latin  monks  of  the  monastery 
on  Mount  Olivet  had  been  called  heretics  because  they 
interpolated  the  words  in  their  creed,  and  sang  it  as  they 
had  heard  it  sung  in  the  royal  chapel.  They  sent  to  Eome 
for  advice,  and  asked  that  tlie  emperor  might  be  informed, 
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since  they  had  received  from  him  two  works  in  which  the 
clause  was  found,  a  homily  of  S.  Gregory  and  the  rule  of  S. 
Benedict.  They  also  quoted,  as  containing  it,  the  Quicunque 
unit,  and  a  dialogue  of  S.  I^enedict  which  the  Pope  had  given 
them.  The  Pope  duly  informed  the  emperor,  who  thereupon 
summoned  the  Council,  which  supported  the  monks  and  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Pope.  But  Leo  took  the  bold  line  of 
urging  that  the  clause  should  be  expunged  from  the  creed, 
though  the  doctrine  might  be  taught.  His  biographer  says 
that  he  set  up  two  silver  shields  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter, 
on  which  the  creed  was  inscribed  in  Greek  and  Latin.^  We 
can  readily  understand  that  the  object  was  to  perpetuate  the 
pure  text. 

His  successors  were  less  lirm.  Within  sixty  years  Pope 
Nicholas  i.  had  been  excommunicated  by  Photius,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  corrupted  the 
creed  by  the  addition  of  these  words.  He  wrote  to  Hincmar 
of  Eheims  and  other  archbishops  about  the  question,  and  the 
book  of  Eatramn  of  Corbey  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
response  to  his  appeal. 

Two  other  alterations,  which  are  found  in  the  text  of  our 
Mcene  Creed,  may  be  passed  over  with  a  few  words. 

These  are  the  addition  of  the  words  "  God  of  God  "  and 
the  omission  of  the  word  "  Holy  "  in  the  clause  referring  to 
the  Church.  They  are  both  found  in  the  text  quoted  at  the 
Synod  of  Toledo  in  a.d.  589.  The  former  was  obviously 
derived  from  the  text  of  the  first  Nicene  Creed.  From  the 
first  it  had  been  implied  in  the  words  which  follow :  "  Very 
God  of  Very  God."  The  latter  was  certainly  an  accidental 
alteration,  since  the  word  stood  in  the  original  Creed  of 
Jerusalem,  and  there  could  be  no  reason  for  its  omission  in 
the  revised  Creed. 

1  Anastasius,  in  Vita  Leonis  ;  Migne,  Patrol.  lat.  128, 1238.  Lnmby  proves 
from  the  testimony  of  S.  Peter  Damian  that  this  M-as  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed. — Hist.  Creeds,  ed.  ii.  p.  98. 
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§  VI.  Conclusions 

This  is  the  history  of  our  Nicene  Creed,  like  a  long  aud 
tangled  skein,  only  to  be  unravelled  and  transformed  into  a 
straight  length  by  care  and  patience.  Among  many  thoughts 
which  the  story  unfolded  suggests  for  reflection,  two  may  be 
singled  out  as  most  important. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  the  creed  of  our  Euchar- 
istic  w^orship  owes  its  final  form  to  the  earnest  zeal  of  a  great 
catechist.  The  Filioque  clause  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  moment,  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrine  of  God  taught  in  the  creed  rather 
than  an  addition.  It  is  true  that  the  theological  terms 
inserted  in  the  old  historic  faith  of  Jerusalem  are  the  fruit  of 
controversy.  As  students  we  are  reminded  of  the  long  trials 
and  doubtful  conflicts  and  long-delayed  triumph  of  Athan- 
asius.  But  they  convey  a  different  impression  to  the  mind 
when  removed  from  their  original  context,  from  associations 
of  prolonged  controversy  and  heated  debate.  As  worshippers 
we  are  able  to  let  our  minds  rest  in  meditation  on  the 
positive  truths  taught,  without  hindrance  from  negative 
warnings  against  error.  In  his  earlier  days  Cyril  would  have 
thought  himself  the  last  person  likely  to  adopt  in  a  profession 
of  faith  dogmatic  utterances  from  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  he 
never  names,  but  seems  to  have  in  mind  when  he  contrasts 
the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  truth  with  the  teaching  of  fallible 
men.  Time  proves  all  things.  In  the  evening  of  life  he 
found  that  these  novel  phrases  were  the  only  successful 
method  of  defending  the  central  truth  of  the  Lord's  divinity 
against  subtle  misinterpretations  of  the  very  Scriptures  to 
which  he  had  taught  men  to  look  for  guidance.  So  he 
adopted  them,  and  his  action  was  no  retrograde  movement. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  advance,  and  it  was  made,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  by  Cyril  only,  but  all  along  the  line  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch  and  Salamis. 

Too  much  has  been  made  of  the  omission  of  the  words  eV 
T/}?  ouala<i,  which  Athanasius  is  supposed  to  have  thought 
c^uite  as  important  as  6/jLoov<no<i,      Harnack  goes  so  far  as  to 
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say  that  a  kind  of  semi-Arianism,  under  the  title  of  Homousian- 
ism  (  =  confession  of  6fioiovaio<;),  has  been  made  orthodox  in  all 
Churches.^  This,  if  true,  would  be,  as  he  suggests,  a  biting  satire 
on  the  churchman's  confidence  in  the  victory  of  faith  formu- 
lated. But  we  have  found  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  creed 
was  a  concordat  between  orthodox,  semi-Arians,  and  those  who 
doubted  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  or  before.  We  must  not  confuse  the  issues. 
Athanasius  accepted  the  semi-Arian  alliance  on  the  basis  of 
the  confession  of  6/jLoovaio<;.  It  stood  on  record  that  the 
Council  had  added  eV  t^<?  ovala'^  against  the  original  Arians.- 
If  the  same  difficulties  arose  again,  let  them  be  met  in  the 
old  way.  As  to  the  future,  which  was  unknown,  the  wisdom 
of  Athanasius  was  justified  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  consub- 
stantial "  to  guard  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Objections  are  often  raised  to  the  importation  of  Greek 
metaphysics  into  the  creed  of  the  Christian  religion.  There 
would  be  some  reason  to  object  if  the  Church  had  stopped 
there.  This  was  not  the  case.  Athanasius  and  his  allies 
had  safeguarded  belief  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  Their 
use  of  the  metaphysical  term  "  substance "  was  a  means  to  an 
end.  "  The  theology  of  Athanasius  and  of  the  West  is  that 
of  the  Nicene  formula  in  its  original  sense.  The  inseparable 
unity  of  the  God  of  revelation  is  its  pivot.  The  conception 
of  2^e''sonality  in  the  Godhead  is  its  difficulty.  The  distinct- 
ness of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  is  felt  (dXXo<;  6  Llanjp, 
clWo^i  6  vi6<;),  but  cannot  be  formulated  so  as  to  satisfy  our 
full  idea  of  personality.  For  this  Athanasius  had  no  word ; 
irpoacoirov  meant  too  little  (implying,  as  it  did,  no  more  tlian 
an  aspect  possibly  worn  but  for  a  special  period  or  purpose), 
viroaTacn^;  (implying  such  personality  as  separates  Peter  from 
Paul)  too  much."^  On  this  mysterious  subject  there  were 
profound  thoughts  latent  in  the  writings  of  Hilary,  who  had 
been  led  to  faith  in  the  Blessed  Trinity  by  meditation  on  the 
idea  of  Divine  self-consciousness.  He  had  neither  time  nor 
means  to  work  them  out,  hampered  as  he  was  by  controversy, 

'  D.  G.  ii.  269.  -  Specially  against  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia. 

"  RoTiertson,  Athanasius,  p.  xxxii. 
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and,  to  some  extent,  dependent  on  Origen.  Where  Greek 
metaphysics  failed,  the  strong  intellect  of  Augustine  took  up 
the  task,  and  in  his  great  work  On  the  Trinity  made  his 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Personality  from  the  new  vantage  ground  of  Christian 
psychology. 

The  second  thought,  which  needs  emphasising,  relates  to 
the  future  use  of  this  creed  as  a  bond  between  divided 
Churches.  Duchesne  ^  has  a  most  interesting  passage  on  the 
difference  between  the  theologies  of  East  and  West,  which  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  century,  and  even  to  the  third. 
In  the  West,  consubstantiality  is  regarded  as  the  essence  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  The  idea  of  Divine  Unity  is  culti- 
vated above  all,  the  idea  of  Triune  Personality  being  subor- 
dinated to  it.  Western  theologians  think  of  the  Trinity  as  a 
necessity  of  Divine  life, — to  use  a  technical  term,  as  immanent, 
an  abiding  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  Eastern  theologians 
start  from  the  thought  of  the  eternal  distinctions  (hypostases), 
reconciling  them  as  best  they  can  with  their  idea  of  Divine 
Unity.  They  think  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  an 
explanation  of  the  creation,  as  ceconomic,  manifested  in  the 
work  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  this 
day  they  cling  to  the  point  of  view  attained  by  the  Cappa- 
docian  Fathers,  and  reject  the  Filioque,  which,  apart  from 
controversy  as  to  its  introduction  into  the  creed,  is  a  watch- 
word of  Western  theology.  Duchesne  suggests  that  some 
taint  of  semi-Arianism  is  the  cause  of  their  opposition. 
Surely  this  is  to  erect  a  barrier  which  Athanasius  refused  to 
build.  The  eloquent  words  of  Duchesne,  "  Faith  unites, 
theology  sometimes  separates  us,"  express  the  whole  gist  of 
Athanasius's  dealing  with  the  semi-Arians.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  read  the  present  into  the  past.  The  shadow 
of  the  Filioque  controversy  had  not  yet  passed  over  the 
Church.  We  may  fully  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
truth  which  those  words  teach,  and  yet  shrink  from  branding 
with  the  reproach  of  semi-Arianism  a  Church  which  refuses 
to    use    them.     Logically,   we   should    have    to    extend    our 

^  Avtonomies  Eccldsiastiqvei^,  t!gJ.  sqh  ]>.  83. 
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suspicion  to  the  whole  creed,  which  we  all  use,  since  it 
originated  in  a  semi-Arian  circle.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
in  it  and  through  it  the  senii-Arians  became  Catholics. 
From  this  Catholic  standpoint  began,  it  is  true,  a  divergence 
of  views,  represented  in  the  teaching  of  Augustine  and 
John  Damascene.  These  are  the  really  antagonistic 
theologies  which  are  confronted  to-day,  and  whicli  need 
closer  study  than  they  have  received,  by  contrast  as  well  as 
by  comparison.  It  is  no  use  to  explain  away  words.  The 
ideas,  which  they  express  more  or  less  imperfectly,  are 
imperishable,  and  will  reappear  in  a  new  dress.  It  would 
].)e  disastrous  to  cut  out  the  Filioquc,  for  in  so  doing  we 
should  be  disloyal  to  the  truths  which  our  fathers  have  been  at 
pains  to  learn.  What  is  needed  is  statement,  frank  explana- 
tions on  both  sides.  The  report  of  the  Bonn  Conference  of 
1872  showed  that  agreement  of  interpretation  is  at  least 
possible.  We  do  not  teach  that  there  are  two  founts  of 
Deity,  confessing  with  S.  Paul,  "  One  God  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things."  In  regard  to  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  creation  and  revelation,  we  confess  with  the  Eastern 
Church,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son.  This  is  their  distinctive  line  of  thought, 
and  the  conclusion  is  valid.  Only,  we  note  that,  along 
another  line  of  thought,  uplifted  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
mystery  of  Divine  life,  they  should  acknowledge  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  a  true  inference  from  belief 
in  the  Divine  Coinherence.  In  the  words  of  the  great  Cyprian 
let  us  acrree :  "  Saluo  iure  communionis  diuersa  sentire." 
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THE  ATHANASIA]^  CREED  I 

§  I.  Athanasian  Faitli  in  the  Fifth  Century. 
§  II.  Contemporary  Professions  of  Faith. 
§  III.  The  Brotherhood  of  Lerins. 
§  IV.  The  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Quicunquc. 
§  V.  Priscillianism. 
§  VI.  The  Date  and  Authorship. 

The  history  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  subjects  in  Patristic  literature.  It  is  agreed  that  it 
was  not  written  by  S.  Athanasius,  and  that  it  was  written  in 
Latin.  All  the  Greek  MSS.  are  plainly  translations  from  a 
Latin  text.  Beyond  this  limit  of  agreement  nothing  is  settled. 
Having  collected  my  facts,  I  propose  to  follow  the  method 
which  I  have  used  above,  and  arrange  them,  proceeding  from 
the  obscure  to  the  obvious ;  treating  first  of  the  modes  of 
thought  in  the  period  in  which  its  origin  should  be  sought,  of 
its  internal  evidence,  and  of  the  evidence  of  some  possible 
quotations  in  the  fifth  centmy,  with  the  light  which  these 
throw  on  the  question  of  authorship.  "VVe  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared to  trace  the  diverging  lines  of  external  evidence,  broad- 
ening out  from  the  sixth  to  tlie  ninth  century,  and  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  rival  theories  as  to  the  orio-in  of  the  creed. 


§  I.  Athanasian  Faith  in  the  Fifth  Century 

Between  the  death  of  S.  Athanasius  in  373,  and  the  death 
of  S.Augustine  in  430, which  marks  the  close  of  the  great  creed- 
making  epoch  in  early  Church  history,  theological  thinking 
had  not  come  to  a  standstill.     On  the  one  hand,  Macedonianism, 
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the  following  of  Macedonius,  semi-Arian  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, had  spread  to  some  extent.  His  denial  of  the  di^anity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  necessary  corollary  to  Arian  proposi- 
tions, and  reappeared  whenever  Arianism  took  hold  of  a  people. 
Thus  Niceta  of  Eemesiana  found  it  an  active  heresy  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  Arian  Bishop  Ulphilas. 
But  this  heresy  never  attained  an  independent  existence,  and 
with  the  decline  of  Arianism  its  fate  was  sealed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Apollinarianism,  the  denial  of  the  Lord's  human  soul, 
had  found  expression  in  statements  more  crude  than  any 
which  the  learned  Apollinaris,  himself  an  aged  confessor,  had 
ventured  to  formulate.  It  was  with  great  pain  that  his  old 
allies  in  the  Arian  controversy  felt  constrained  to  attack  and 
condemn  his  error.  S.  Athanasius  never  mentions  him  by 
name  in  the  treatise  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  against 
his  teaching.  The  strong  point  in  the  new  heresy  was  its 
pleading  for  reverence,  what  S.  Hilary  called  "  an  irreligious 
solicitude  about  God."  Apollinaris  thought  that  the  consub- 
stantial  Word,  taking  the  place  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
Incarnate  Christ,  would  alike  preserve  the  unity  of  His  Divine 
personality,  and  the  truth  that  He  was  impeccable,  since  the 
human  mind,  being  changeable  and  moved  by  impulse,  is 
therefore  capable  of  sinning.  A  wide  propaganda  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  large  supply  of  tracts  and  hymns  were  put  into 
circulation,  which  were  read  and  sung  by  people  of  devout 
minds  with  a  tendency  to  mysticism,  who  could  not  detect  the 
drift  of  such  teaching.  Later  adherents  to  the  theory  denied 
that  the  Lord  had  even  an  animal  as  distinguished  from  a 
reasoning  soul.  They  conjectured  the  conversion  of  the  God- 
head into  flesh,  even  more  thoroughly  destroying  the  idea  of 
His  true  Manhood  to  preserve  His  Divinity  from  taint  of 
fleshly  sinfulness.  The  answer  to  this  phase  of  error  was 
given  unhesitatingly  by  the  teachers  who  followed  S,  Athan- 
asius. They  affirmed  the  perfectness  of  both  natures.  Man- 
hood and  Godhead,  in  Christ.  Thus  only  can  we  believe  in 
Him  as  the  Redeemer  of  our  whole  nature,  though  we  agree 
that  He  was  impeccable,  for  in  His  Divine  personality  He 
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could  not  sin.  This  thread  of  argument,  taken  up  in  the  East 
by  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  in  the  West  by  S.  Ambrose  and 
S.  Augustine,  is  stated  with  precision  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Qicicimqiie.  The  perfectness  of  the  himian  nature  which 
Christ  assumed  consists  in  the  possession  of  a  reasoning  soul 
and  human  flesh.  It  was  a  truly  human  life  which  He  con- 
secrated in  suffering  and  death.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
mystery  of  His  Divine  natm'e  He  was  "  God  of  the  substance 
of  His  Father,  begotten  before  all  worlds."  Thus  Arianism 
was  for  ever  excluded  from  the  domain  of  Christian  thought. 
As  a  confession  in  these  words  of  tlie  main  truth  for  which  S. 
Athanasius  contended,  the  Quicunque  deserves  to  be  dignified 
by  his  name,  which  has  been  attached  to  it  certainly  from  the 
seventh  century.  The  Quicuiique  introduces,  however,  a  new 
word,  "person"  (persona),  to  express  the  eternal  distinction 
{vTToaTaaL'i)  of  the  Son  from  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  represents  a  definite  advance  from  the  position  gained  for 
thought  by  S.  Athanasius,  confirming  rather  than  contradict- 
ing his  speculation,  and  helping  to  explain  it.  He  had  affirmed 
that  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  distinct 
in  working  {aXko<;  kuI  aX\o<i  koI  dWo'i),  but  how  to  express 
this  Trinity  in  Unity  as  consisting  in  Triune  Personality  he 
knew  not,  because  he  had  no  word  for  Personality. 

The  first  part  of  the  Quicunque,  which  develops  such  a 
theory  of  Divine  Personality,  owes  nearly  as  much  to  S. 
Augustine  as  the  second  part  to  S.  Athanasius.  But  there  is 
one  marked  exception,  which  tends  to  prove  the  Galilean 
rather  than  African  origin  of  the  formulary,  the  use  of  the 
term  "  substantia."  Augustine  preferred  to  use  "  essentia," 
and  in  his  book  On  the  Trinity  actually  condemned  it.  He 
says  {de  Trin.),  vii.  5.  1  :  "  In  Deo  substantia  proprie  non 
dicitur,"  but  admitted  it  in  some  of  his  later  writings,  e.g.,  c. 
Max.  ii.  1.  He  would  even  use  "substantia"  as  a  synonym 
for  "  persona "  (  =  viroaTaai'i).  This  was  to  revive  the  old 
misunderstandings  between  Eastern  and  Western  theologians, 
which  came  to  a  head  at  the  Council  of  Alexandria  in  362, 
when,  as  we  have  seen,^  S.  Athanasius  mediated  between  them , 

'  P.  100,  sujim. 
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showing  that  the  Western  use,  ^Lna  siibstantia  ( =  fila  ovala), 
was  not  Sabellian,  and  that  the  Greek  use,  rpeU  vTroo-rdaei^; 
(  =  ires  personce),  was  not  Tritheistic. 

The  acute  mmd  of  S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  had  also  been 
exercised  on  the  problem.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
difficulties  should  arise  while  theological  language  was  in  the 
making.  His  use  of  persona  was  indeed  occasional  and  some- 
what tentative,  but  his  use  of  substantia  =  essentia  =  ovaia 
was  consistently  maintained  in  Gaul,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  Galilean  contribution  to  the  Quicunque. 

S.  Hilary's  explanation  of  these  terms  was  an  appeal  to 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  "  A  person "  is  one  who 
acts.^  "  Substance "  is  that  in  which  a  thing  subsists.^ 
Eeaders  of  the  English  Psalter  cannot  fail  so  to  understand 
the  words  "  a  wicked  person  "  (Ps.  ci.  4),  or  "  Thine  eyes  did 
see  my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect  "  (Ps.  cxxxix.  16). 

This  explanation  is  quite  distinct  from  that  suggested  by 
Tertullian  in  the  third  century,  and  by  Faustus  of  Eiez  in 
the  fifth.  Both  of  them  had  been  trained  as  lawyers,  and 
not  unnaturally  carried  legal  ideas  into  theology.  To  a  lawyer 
a  "  person "  is  a  theoretical  owner  of  rights  and  property  ; 
"  substance  "  is  the  aggregate  of  rights  and  property.  In  the 
legal  sense,  a  slave,  who  has  no  rights,  has  no  personality, 
while  a  corporation  has  both  "  personality  "  and  "  substance." 
Thus  we  understand  the  words  (Luke  xv.  13)  "he  wasted 
his  substance,"  or  the  phrase  "  a  substantial  farmer." 

Thus  Tertullian  (adv.  Frax.  7)  :  "  Filius  ex  sua  persona 
profitetur  patrem " ;  {ib.) :  "  Non  ius  eum  substantiuum 
habere  in  re  per  substantise  proprietatem,  ut  res  et  persona 
quc^edam  uidere  possit  (scil.  Logos)." 

These  passages  show  how  his  legal  training  coloured  his 
conception  of  the  term  persona  in  his  Latin  Bible.^     By  them- 

'i>c  Trin.  iv.  21. 

-  De  Synodis,  12  :  "  Essentia  est  res  quae  est,  uel  ex  quibus  est  et  quse  in  eo 
quod  maneat  subsistit.  Dici  autem  essentia,  et  natura,  et  genus,  et  substantia 
uniuscuiusque  lei  poterit.  Propric  autem  essentia  idcirco  est  dicta,  quia 
semper  est.  Quae  idcirco  etiam  substantia  est,  quia  res  qure  est,  uecesse  est, 
subsistat  in  sese." 

•*  Adv.  Prax.  6  (Prov.  viii.  30):  "  Cottidie  oblectabar  in  persona  eius";  adc. 
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selves  they  might  be  used  to  show  that  Tertullian's  metliod 
in  speaking  of  distinctions  between  the  Divine  Persons  was 
"  the  method  of  Juristic  fictions."  ^  But  there  are  others 
which  might  point  to  a  simpler  explanation  of  the  terms :  ^ — 
adv.  Hermog.  3  :  "  Deus  substantive  ipsius  (Christi)  nomen  est 
diuiuitatis."  Apol.  21:"  Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatum  didicimus  et 
prolatione  generatum  et  idcirco  Filium  Dei  et  Deum  dictum 
ex  unitate  substanti;e." 

Faustus,  in  his  book  On  the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  that 
"  to  persons  it  belongs  to  subsist  each  one  properly  by  him- 
self," though  not  unnaturally  he  afterwards  reverts  to  the 
legal  phrase,  ijersona  res  iuris. 

This  question  of  definition  has  a  wider  range  than  the 
mere  historical  problem,  whether  the  use  made  of  these 
terms  in  the  Qidcunque  points  to  a  Gallican  or  African  origin. 
Before  we  can  discuss  in  the  sequel  the  usefulness  of  this 
creed,  we  must  make  out  what  these  terms  meant  at  the 
time  of  their  introduction  into  Christian  formularies.  We 
inherit  them  also  in  the  Collect  and  Special  Preface  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  as  in  the  first  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
Our  theology  would  not  be  simplified  by  rejection  of  this 
creed.  Too  much  has  been  made  sometimes  of  S.  Augustine's 
caution  that  we  should  use  the  term  "  person "  to  express 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  not  as  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
but  only  that  we  should  not  remain  altogether  silent.  It  is 
only  of  the  term  that  he  is  shy,  and  that  probably  because  of 
the  danger  of  taking  it  in  a  bold  legal  sense.  He  does  not 
shrink  from  following  out  the  train  of  thought  to  which  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  it  leads,  from  a  most  elaborate 
analysis  of  self-consciousness,  or  from  explaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  by  such  analogies.  As  Mr.  Illingworth  has 
so  clearly  shown  in  his  lectures  on  the  doctrine  of  Person- 
ality, men  can  only  obtain  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  Divine  Being  by  more  accurate  analysis  of  the 
mystery  of  their  own  being.     S.  Augustine  followed  out  a 

Prax.  14  (Lam.  iv.  20):  "  Spiritus  persons  cius  Christus  Dominus."  In  both 
cases  tlio  LXX.  has  irpdauirov. 

1  Harnack,  D.G.  ii.  p.  307.  -  Secberg,  D.G.  i,  p.  87. 
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train  of  tliouglit  already  suggested  by  S.  Hilary,  and  those 
writers  who  condemn  Augustinian  speculation  most  loudly, 
ignore  tlie  theological  preparation  made  for  them,  which 
proves  them  to  be  the  crown  of  a  long  series,  and  not  merely 
the  rasli  deductions  of  an  isolated  thinker. 


§  II.  CONTEMPOEAEY    PROFESSIONS    OF    FaITII 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  there  were  in  exist- 
ence in  Gaul  a  number  of  private  professions  of  faith,  relics 
of  a  time  of  restless  unsettlement  when  heresies  abounded. 
Some  of  them  were  wTitten  in  self-defence,  some  of  them 
simply  in  the  ordinary  course  of  teaching.  The  history  of 
the  Church  in  Gaul  at  that  period  is  at  many  points  obscure, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  widely  they  were  used 
or  even  known.  But  it  is  important  to  take  account  of 
them  before  discussing  the  history  of  the  Qicicunqve,  since 
some  of  them  are  found  grouped  with  it  in  many  collec- 
tions of  canons  and  expositions.  Their  relation  to  its  history 
has  never  been  fully  investigated,  because  until  recently 
they  have  not  been  critically  edited.  Their  importance 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  show  the  same  trend  of 
thought  towards  fuller  teaching  on  the  Trinity  and  Incar- 
nation. 

The  most  important  is  the  so-called  "  Faith  of  the 
Piomans,"  which  will  come  again  under  our  notice  as  con- 
taining a  quotation  from  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  is  attributed 
to  Phoebadius,  Bishop  of  Agen,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  Its  further  interest  for  us  consists  in  its 
clear  teaching  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  not 
three  Gods,  but  one  God  ;  that  the  Son  is  not  created,  but 
begotten  ;  that  we  venerate  the  Holy  Spirit  as  God,  not 
unbegotten  nor  begotten,  not  created  nor  made,  but  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  always  in  the  Father  and  the  Son 
co-eternal.  The  Fatlier  begetting  the  Son  did  not  diminish 
or  lose  the  fulness  of  His  Deity.  In  dealing  with  the 
incarnation,  the  author  states  clearly  the  facts  against 
Apollinarianism.       It    was    incorporated    in    a    book   On  the 
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Trinity}  which  became  widely  popular  under  the  name  of 
Athanasius,  and  in  this  way  the  profession  got  the  name  "Libel- 
lus  Fidei  S.  Athanasii,"  by  which  Hiucmar  of  Kheims  called  it 
in  the  ninth  century.  Probably  it  was  by  association  with  it 
in  MSS.  containing  this  book  that  the  Quicunque  also  got  the 
name  "  Faith  of  S.  Athanasius."  In  collections  of  creeds  the 
most  common  name  is  '  The  Faith  of  the  Eomans,  or  the 
Eoman  Church."  This  name  points  to  early  use  in  Kome, 
and  the  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  long  quota- 
tion from  it  is  found  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Liberius 
(p.  215  infra).  It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  on  these  points, 
because  they  throw  light  on  the  history  of  a  kindred  form 
known  as  the  Creed  of  Damasus,  a  full  account  of  which  I 
must  reserve  for  Chapter  X.  At  this  moment  I  will  only  point 
out  that  it  belongs  to  this  period,  and  is  found  in  a  MS.  of 
the  sixth  century.  It  is  partly  dependent  on  the  Fides 
Ronvinoruiii,  and  deals  in  the  same  way  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 

Another  confession  of  great  interest  was  presented  by 
Victricius,  Bishop  of  Eouen,  to  Pope  Innocent  i.  in  403.  "VVe 
know  it  only  from  the  references  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
his  intimate  friend,  Paulinus  of  Nola.  He  was  accused,  it 
would  seem  unjustly,  of  a  leaning  to  Arian  or  Apollinarian 
heresy,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  defend  himself,  expressing 
his  faith  in  a  co-eternal  Trinity,  of  one  divinity  and  substance, 
and  in  the  incarnation  as  the  assuming  of  full  manhood  in 
body  and  soul.^  There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  his  book,  de 
Laude  Sanctorum,  which  I  will  print  with  it. 

Paulinus,  Ex).  37.  YicTRicivs,,de Laude Sandorum^cXv. 

Cum  ergo  fides  et  confessio  tua,  ut  Confitemur  Deum  Patrem,  confite- 

credimus  atque  confidimus  coceter-  mur  Deum  Filium,  confitemur  Spir- 

nam  Trinitatem,  unius  diuinitatis  itum  Sanctum  Deum.     Confitemur 

et  substantiee  et  operis  et  regni  esse  quia  tres  unum  sunt.      Unum  dixi; 

testetur  ;  cumque  Patrem  Deum  et  quia  ex  uno,  sicut  Filius  de  Patre 


'  Tliis  work,   formerly  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus,  is  now  ascribed  by 
Morin  to  an  unknown  theologian  of  the  fourth  ccwiwry.— Ben.  Rev.  1S98. 
'■'  Paulinus,  E^i.  37.  5. 
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Faulinus — contd.  YiCTRicivs—contd. 

Filium  Deura  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  ita  Pater  in  Filio  ;  Sanctus  Spiritus 
Deum,  ut  est  qui  est  et  erat  et  uen-  uero  de  Patre  et  Filio  :  ita  et  Pater 
turus  est  .  .  .  quod  ita  ut  ipse  a  Deo  et  Filius  in  Spiritu  Sancto.  Una 
doctus  es,  doces  unitatem  Trinitatis  Deitas,  una  substantia  ....  quia 
sine  confusione  iungens,  ct  Triuita-  ut  tres  ex  uno,  ita  unitas  in  tribus. 
tern  ipsius  unitatis  sine  separatione  Sic  confiteniur  quia  sic  credimus 
distinguens,  ita  ut  nulla  alteri  per-  indiuiduam  Trinitatem,  ante  quani 
sona  conueniat,  et  in  omni  persona  nihil  potest  attingi  nee  mente  con- 
trium  Dens  unus  eluceat ;  et  tantus    cipi. 

quidem  Filius  quantus  et  Pater,  quantus  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  ;  sed  semper 
quisque  nominis  sui  proprietate  distinctup,  indiuiduam  retinet  in  uirtutis 
et  glorite  cCqualitate  concordiam. 

Certi  autem  sumus,  quod  et  Filium  Dei  ita  praedicas,  ut  eundem  et 
Filium  homiiiis  contiteri  non  erubescas  ;  tarn  uere  hominera  in  nostra 
natura  quam  uere  Deum  in  sua  ;  sed  Filium  Dei  ante  scecula,  quia  ipse  est 
Dei  Uerbum  Deus,  qui  erat  in  principio  apud  Deum,  aeque  Deus  coomni- 
potens  et  cooperator  Patria.  .  .  .  Et  hoc  Uerbum,  pietatis  immensae 
mysterio,  caro  factum  est  et  habitauit  in  nobis.  Non  autem  caro 
tautum  corporis  nostri,  sed  homo  totus,  et  corporis  nostri  et  animoe 
assumptione,  animaj  autem  rationalis,  qua3  iuxta  naturale  oijificium 
Dei  habet  insitam  mentem  ;  alioquin  in  tenebris  Apollinaris  errabimus, 
si  hominem  assumptum  a  Deo  animam  mentis  humante  uacuam, 
qualis  est  pecorum  et  iumentorum,  dicamus  habuisse  ;  et  eum  hominem, 
quem  suscepit  Dei  Filius,  necesse  est  ea  ueritate,  quae  ueritas  est  et  qua 
creauit  hominem,  totum  susceperit,  ut  opus  suum  plena  salute  renouaret. 

The  so-called  "  Creed  of  Bacchiarius  "  deals  with  precisely 
the  same  proljlenis,  and  shows  how  eagerly  they  were  discussed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Bacchiarius  was  prob- 
ably a  Spanish  monk  who  had  come  into  Gaul  while  there  was 
widespread  suspicion  of  Priscillianism,  and  was  made  to  defend 
himself  before  some  Gallican  bishops  from  complicity  in  such 
heresy.  He  too  asserts  the  eternal  distinctions  in  the  Divine 
relationships  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  their  unity  in 
substance,  power,  and  will.  In  words  which  resemble  the 
parallel  clauses  of  the  Quicunque,  he  elaborates  the  teaching  of 
the  scriptural  terms,  "  begotten  "  and  "  proceeding." 

FIDES  BACCHIAEII,  Cod.  Amhros.  0.  212  suii. 

Pater  Deus  et  Filius  Deus,  sed  non  idem  Pater,  qui  Filius,  sed  idem 
creditur  esse  Pater,  quod  Filius.  Et  Spiritus  Sanctus  non  Pater  ingenitus, 
sed  Spiritus  ingeniti  PatrLs.     Filius  genitus  .  .  .  Pater  enim  unus  ingen- 
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itus,  Filius  uiius  est  genitus,  SjMiitus  Sanctus  a  Patre  procedens  Patri  et 
Filio  coffiternus.  .  .  . 

Itaque  Spiritus  Sanctus  nee  Pater  esse  ingenitus  nee  Filius  genitus 
aistimetur,  seel  Spiritus  Sanctus,  qui  a  Patre  procedit ;  sed  non  est  aliud, 
quod  procedit,  quani  quod  unde  procedit.  Si  persona  qua^ritur,  Deus  est. 
Htec  per  hoc  tripertita  coniunctio  et  coniuncta  diuisio  et  in  personis  ex- 
cludit  unionem  et  in  personarum  distinctione  obtinet  Unitatem.  Sicque 
credimus  beatissiniam  Trinitatem,  quod  unius  natunx^  est,  unius  deitatis, 
unius  eiusdemque  uirtutis  atque  substantia;,  ne  inter  Patreni  et  Filium  et 
Spiritum  Sanctum  sit  ulla  diuersitas,  nisi  quod  ille  Pater  est  el  liic  Filius 
et  ille  Spiritus  Sanctus,  Trinitas  in  subsistentibus  personis,  Unitas  in 
natura  atque  substantia. 

He  confesses  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  in  the  taking  of 
human  flesh  and  soul,  and  the  dependent  truth  of  the  future 
resurrection  of  men  in  their  bodies.  He  concludes  with 
statements  on  the  origin  of  the  soul,  the  nature  of  the  devil, 
marriage,  and  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 

To  these  professions  we  must  also  add  the  creed  of  the 
heretic  Pelagius,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  passage  on 
free  will,  is  a  document  of  great  dogmatic  value,  and  so  fully 
orthodox  that  it  has  been  ascribed  both  to  Jerome  and 
Augustine. 

He  explains  the  Greek  terms  ofioovaiov  and  v7r6arao-i<i, 
asserting  the  equality  of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Trinity  of 
one  substance  and  eternity,  in  v/hich  there  are  no  grades, 
"  nihil  quod  inferius  superiusue  dici  possit." 

"  Atque  ut,  confundentes  Arium,  luiam  eandemque  dicimus 
Trinitatis  esse  substantiam  et  unum  in  tribus  personis  fatemur 
Deum,  ita,  impietatem  Sabellii  declinantes,  trcs  personas  ex- 
pressas  sub  proprietate  distinguimus,  non  ipsum  sibi  Patrem, 
ipsum  sibi  Eilium,  ipsum  sibi  Spiritimi  Sanctum  esse  dicentes, 
sed  aliam  Patris  aliam  Filii  aliam  Spiritus  Sancti  esse  personam. 

"  Sic  autem  confitemur  in  Christo  unam  Filii  esse  per- 
sonam, ut  dicamus,  duas  esse  perfectas  atque  integras  substan- 
tias, id  est,  deitatis  et  liumanitatis,  quai  ex  anima  continetur 
et  corpore." 

Leporius,   a  native   of  Treves,^  who   became  a  priest  at 

^  One  MS.  of  Cassian,  de  Incarnatione,  1.  2  (eil.  Petsclienig),  i.e.,  Cod.  lat. 
Paris.  14,860,  preserves  the  reading  ex  inaxivm  Bchjarum  itrhc. 
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Marseilles,  fell  at  this  time  into  a  heresy  something  like  the 
error  of  Nestorius  regarding^  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  He 
was,  however,  converted  by  S.  Augustine,  with  whom  he  stayed 
for  a  time  at  Hippo.  On  his  return  to  Gaul  he  presented  a 
confession  to  the  Bishops  of  Marseilles  and  Aix,  in  which  he 
made  full  amends  for  his  error  by  a  precise  statement. 

LEPORII  LIBELLUS  EMENDATIONIS  (t-J.  Halin,^  p.  299) 

Confiteinur  Uominum  ac  Deum  nostrum  lesum  Christum,  unicuni 
Filium  Dei,  qui  ante  sa;cula  natus  ex  Patre  est,  nouissimo  tempore  de 
Spiritu  Sancto  et  Maria  semper  uirgine  factum  liominem,  Deum  natuin  ; 
et  confitentes  utramque  substantiam,  carnis  et  uerbi,  unum  eundenique 
Deum  atque  hominem  inseparabilem  pia  fidei  credulitate  suscepimus,  et  ex 
tempore  suscepti^  carnis  sic  omnia  diciraus,  quae  erant  Dei,  transiisse  in 
liominem,  i;t  omnia  quaj  erant  hominis,  in  Deum  uenirent,  ut  liac  intelH- 
gentia  Uerbum  factum  sit  caro,  non  ut  conuersione  aut  mutabilitate 
aliqiia  coeperit  esse,  quod  non  erat,  sed  ut  potentia  diuinfc  dispcnsationis 
Uerbum  Patris,  nunquam  a  Patre  discedens,  homo  propre  fieri  dignaretur, 
incarnatusque  sit  unigenitus  secreto  illo  mysterio,  quod  ipse  nouit 
(nosti'um  namque  est  credere,  illius  nosse),  ac  sicut  ipse  Deus  Uerl^um 
totum  suscipiens,  quod  est  liominis,  homo  sit,  et  adsumptus  homo  totum 
accipiendo,  quod  est  Dei,  aliud  quam  Deus  esse  non  possit.  .  .  . 

Caro  igitur  proficit  in  Uerbum,  non  Uerbum  proficit  in  carnem,  et 
tamen  uerissime  Uerbum  caro  factum  est ;  sed,  ut  diximus,  solum  proprie 
personaliter,  non  cum  Patre  aut  Spiritu  Sancto  naturaliter,  quia  unigen- 
itus Deus,  Deus  uerus,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  unus  est  in  natura 
alter  est  in  persona.  Non  enim  ipsum  Patrem  dicimus  esse,  queui  Filium ; 
nee  iterum  eundem  Filium  dicimus  esse,  quern  Patrem!;  aut  rursus 
Spiritum  Sanctum  Patrem  uel  Filium  nuncupamus  ;  sed  distinguentes 
personas  in  suis  proprietatibus  Patrem  Deum  Patrem  proprie  nominamus, 
et  Filium  Deum  Filium  proprie  dicimus,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  Deum 
Spiritum  Sanctum  proprie  confitemur.  Et  cum  ter  numero  dicimus 
Deum  et  Deum  et  Deum,  non  tres  credimus  Deos  sed  unum  omnipoten- 
tiic  su;c  triiiitate  perfectum.  Nascitur  ergo  nobis  })roprie  de  S2)iritu 
Sancto  et  Maria,  semper  uirgine,  Deus  homo  lesus  Christus  Filius  Dei, 
ac  sic  in  alterutrum  unum  fit  uerbum  et  caro,  ut  manente  in  sua  perfec- 
tione  naturaliter  utraque  substantia  sine  sui  prajiudicio  et  humaiiitati 
diuina  communicent  et  diuinitati  humana  participent ;  nee  alter  Deus, 
alter  homo,  sed  idem  ipse  Deus,  qui  et  homo,  et  uicissim  idem  ipse  ^nio, 
qui  et  Deus,  lesus  Christus  unus  Dei  Filius  et  nuncupetur  et  uere  sit.  Et 
ideo  agendum  nobis  semper  est  et  credendum,itt  Dominum  lesum  Christum 
Filium  Dei,  Deum  uerum,  ([uem  cum  Patre  semper,  et  requalem  Patri 
ante  sai'cula  conlitemur,  eundem  a  tempore  susceptas  carnis  factum  Deum 
humiuem   non  negemus,  nee  quasi  per  gradus  et  tempera   proficientem 
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in  Deum,  alterius  status  ante  resurrectionem,  alterius  post  resuvrectiouem, 
eum  f uisse  credamus,  sed  eiusdem  semper  plenitudinis  atque  iiirtutis.  .  .  . 
Sed  quia  Uerbum  Deus  in  hominem  dignanter  liominem  suscipiendo 
descendit,  et  per  susceptionem  Dei  homo  ascendit  in  Deum  Uerbum,  totus 
Deus  Uerbum  factus  est  totus  homo.  Non  enim  Deits  Pater  homo  factus 
est  nee  Spiritus  Sanctus,  sed  unigenitus  Patris  ;  ideoque  una  persona 
accipienda  est  carnis  et  Uerbi,  ut  tideliter  sine  aliqua  dubitatione 
credamus,  unum  eundemque  Dei  Filium  inseparabilem  semper  geminte 
substantife  etiam  gigantem  nominatum.  .  .  . 

By  the  study  of  these  confessions  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  fresh  and  vigorous  minds  working  out  for  them- 
selves formulae  in  which  to  express  new  aspects  of  the  central 
truth  guarded  by  the  Nicene  Creed.  From  that  vantage 
ground  they  discerned  new  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  and 
felt  constrained  to  use  them.  If  it  is  true  to  say  that  we 
know  only  in  part,  and  therefore  wrongly,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  very  knowledge  of  our  imperfection  makes  us  eager  to 
correct,  to  improve.  We  may  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  great 
Galilean  teacher,  S.  Hilary  :  "  We  are  compelled  to  attempt 
w^hat  is  unattainable,  to  climb  where  we  cannot  reach,  to  speak 
what  we  cannot  utter  ;  instead  of  the  mere  adoration  of  faith, 
we  are  compelled  to  entrust  the  deep  things  of  religion  to  the 
perils  of  human  understanding."  ^ 

§  III.  The  Brotherhood  of  Lerins 

The  opening  years  of  the  fifth  century  were  indeed  a 
time  of  trouble  and  rebuke  to  all  citizens  of  the  old  Koman 
Empire.  That  the  fair  provinces  of  Gaul  should  be  overrun 
by  barbarian  armies  almost  without  resistance,  seemed  a 
direct  judgment  of  God  upon  the  deep-seated  sores  of  mis- 
government  and  foul  licentiousness,  which  crushed  the  spirit 
and  drained  the  strength  of  the  provincials.  The  famous 
treatise  On  the  Government  of  God,  written  by  Salvianus, 
priest  of  Marseilles,  lays  bare  the  real  root  of  widespread 
misery  in  social  corruption,  and  preaches  faith  in  the  one 
living  God  as  the  only  hope.  Together  with  many  other 
thoughtful  and  religious  men,  Salvianus  sought  rest  in  retire- 

1  Dc  Trin.  ii.  2. 
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ment  from  the  world,  and  seems  to  have  entered  for  a  time 
the  famous  monastery  of  Lerins.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (c.  426),  Honoratus, 
the  founder  of  this  monastery,  liad  gathered  round  him  a 
remarkable  band  of  men ;  Hilary,  who  became  his  successor 
as  abbot,  and  afterwards  as  Bishop  of  Aries ;  Vincentius, 
author  of  the  famous  Commonitorium  ;  Lupus,  who  became 
the  saintly  Bishop  of  Troyes,  and  with  Germanus  of  Auxerre, 
preached  so  successful  a  mission  against  the  Pelagian  error  in 
Britain ;  Faustus,  who  in  his  turn  became  abbot,  and  finally 
Bisliop  of  Riez,  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  of  the  day. 

On  a  neighbouring  island  lived  Eucherius,  sometime  high 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  empire,  with  his  wife  and  sons, 
who  became  in  their  time  bishops.  He  himself  became 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  it  was  no  empty  compliment  when 
Claudianus  Mamertinus  called  him  "  by  far  the  greatest  of 
the  great  bishops  of  his  age." 

In  Appendix  A  I  have  reprinted,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions, the  parallels  to  the  Quicunqiie  in  the  writings  of 
Vincentius  and  Faustus,  which  I  collected  for  my  former 
book. 

The  parallels  in  the  Commonitorium  of  Vincentius  have 
been  held  by  many  writers  to  be  quotations  of  the  creed. 
Some,  from  Antelmi  (1693)  to  Ommanney  (1897),  hold  that 
they  prove  that  he  was  the  author.  I  prefer  to  discuss  them 
in  connection  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  creed,  because 
there  is  no  positive  proof  that  they  are  quotations  or  he  the 
author.  But,  regarded  as  parallels,  they  are  close  enough  to 
warrant  the  conjecture  that  there  is  some  relation  between 
them  and  the  creed,  and  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  Vincentius 
used  the  creed,  than  that  anyone  in  a  subsequent  generation 
or  century,  of  less  exact  scholarship,  picked  out  his  phrases 
and  wove  them  into  a  document  of  this  kind.^  It  has  been 
argued  that  "  there  is  no  appearance  that  Vincentius  was 
quoting  any  particular  document."  ^  This  is  true,  but  it  does 
not  exclude  the  supposition  that  he  quoted  phrases  of  the 

1  Hil.  Arelat.,  Uita  S.  Honor,  c.  4.  ^  The  Atk.  Creed,  p.  xcii. 

'  Swaiusou,  Hist.  Creeds,  p.  224. 
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Quicunqiie  by  memory.  If  he  had  seen  it  written  out,  he 
would  not  think  of  it  as  an  important  document,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  regarded  the  letter  of  S.  Capreolus  read  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  of  which  he  speaks  (c.  42),  as  important. 
The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  creed,  regarded  as  a  sermon  or 
private  profession  of  faith,  not  Synodical  sanction  or  connec- 
tion with  the  name  of  Athanasius,  would  give  it  authority. 
He  would  only  receive  it  as  approved  by  his  judgment,  and 
possibly  as  recommended  by  his  regard  for  the  author. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  note  the  differences  which 
distinguish  these  Vincentian  parallels  from  the  Quicunque. 
They  are  strongly  anti-Nestorian.  Vincentius  says  (c.  12) 
that  Nestorius  wished  to  make  "  two  Sons  of  God,"  and 
quotes  the  title  "  Mother  of  God,"  which  became  a  test 
phrase  in  the  contro\^ersy,  Ijut  is  not  found  in  the  Quicunque, 
where  we  find  unus  est  Christus,  not  Filius.  He  uses  the 
term  humanitas  freely,  and  in  c.  20  writes  Dens  Uerhim 
assumendo  ct  habendo  carnem,  but  seems  to  shrink  from  the 
compound  phrase  assuirqjtio  humanitatis.  I  think  we  may 
trace  this  to  his  fear  of  a  Nestorian  interpretation  of  the 
words.  In  c.  1 7  he  argues  against  the  theory  that  "  postea 
in  eum  (the  Man  Christ)  assumentis  Uerbi  persona  descend- 
erit ;  et  licet  nunc  in  Dei  gloria  maneat  assumptus,  aliquam- 
diu  tamen  nihil  inter  ilium  et  ceteros  homines  interfuisse 
uideatur." 

The  idem,  idem  in  the  following  parallel  (c.  13)  to  clause  29 
shows  a  train  of  thought  foreign  to  the  Quicunque,  though  it 
is  found  in  the  context  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Augustine, 
Enchiridion,  35  : 

(a)  Aug. :  "  Deus  ante  omnia  Siecula." 

Quic. :  "  Deus   est   ex   su])stantia  Patris  ante  scecula 
genitus." 

Vine. :  "  idem  ex  Patre  ante  specula  genitus." 

(Jb)  Aug. :  "  homo  in  nostro  siuculo." 

Quic.  :  "  homo  ex  substantia  matris  in  sa'culo  genitus." 

Vine:  "idem  ex  matre  in  steculo  gcneratus." 

The  greater  part  of  this   c.    13   is  taken  up  with  confuta- 
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tion   of   NestorJan  statements.      In   the   same   way   I   would 
explain  the  variation  in  the  following  parallel  to  clause  34: 

Aiifj.  :  "  non  confusione  natune  sed  unitate  persona?." 
Qiiic. :  "  non  confusione  substantice  sed  unitate  persoute." 
Vine. :  "  non  corruptibili  nescio  qua  diuinitatis  ct  humani- 

tatis  confusione  sed  intcgra  et  singidari  qua- 

dam  unitate  person;^." 

The  word  substantia  ( =  natura)  was  used  freely  by 
Augustine  {In  Joh.  Tract.  78),  as  in  the  well-known 
Ambrosian  hymn,  "  Procede  de  thalamo  tuo  geminas  gigas 
substantia*."  Elsewhere  it  is  used  freely  by  Vincentius,  but 
he  seems  to  substitute  diainitatis  et  humanitatis  in  this 
sentence  as  if  he  would  prefer  the  plural  snhsiantiarum  to 
the  singular  of  the  Quicunque  form,  and  adds  the  epitlict 
singidari  to  sharpen  his  sentence  against  Nestorianism. 

The  parallels  in  writings  of  Faustus  show  the  same  trend 
of  thought.  The  epitliet  simpliccm  (personam)  in  EiJ.  7 
corresponds  to  Vinccntius's  use  of  singularis.  And  his  use  of 
pariter  in  the  parallels  to  clause  28,  which  is  found  also  in  Vin- 
centius, though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  stood  in  the  original 
text  of  the  Qidcunque  (see  p.  187),  corresponds  to  S.  Cyril's 
phrase  0eo9  ofiov  koI  dvOpwrro';  in  anti-Nestorian  sentences.'^ 

§  IV.  The  Ixtehnal  Evidence  of  the  "  Quicunque  " 

Wc  arc  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  Qu'iminquc  from  a  wider  point  of  view  than  has 
hitherto  been  attained.  It  is  not  enough  to  pick  out  certain 
test  phrases  and  argue  that  they  were  inserted  against  tliis 
or  that  heresy,  or  that  certain  modifications  would  have  been 
introduced  if  the  creed  had  been  w^ritten  after  a  certain  date. 
Such  reflections  are  useful  as  affording,  so  to  speak,  a  key  to 
the  problem  of  date ;  but  we  ought  also  to  examine  the 
wards  of  the  lock  in  which  the  key  turns,  to  be  sure  that 

^  Oininainicy,  Dins,  p.  411,  quotes  a  sentence  from  the  coutoniporury  Latin 
translation  of  S.  Cyril's  Apology  for  the  Twelve  Chapters,  in  which  pariter  is 
used  with  a  similar  purpose. 
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they  correspoud.  We  obtain  this  wider  knowledge  by  com- 
paring the  creed  with  these  other  professions  of  faith  w^hich 
we  have  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Stand- 
ing as  they  do,  midway  between  the  teaching  of  Augustine 
and  the  parallels  in  Vincentius,  they  afford  valuable  corro- 
boration of  Waterland's  opinion,  that  the  Qiiicunqiie  belongs 
to  Apollinarian  times,  i.e.  before  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius  in  431. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  these  professions 
are  less  Augustinian  than  the  Quicimque.  They  offer  no 
parallels  to  the  characteristic  method  of  ascribing  to  each  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  the  same  attributes,  "  un- 
create,  eternal,  omnipotent,"  while  asserting  in  each  case  that 
they  are  one  uncreate,  one  eternal,  one  onmipotent.  Though 
S.  Ambrose  had  written  cautiously  on  these  lines,  it  was  only 
in  tlie  fifth  book  of  Augustine  On  the  Trinity  that  they 
were  fully  developed.  Since  then  such  balanced  antitheses 
have  become  a  commonplace  of  Christian  thought,  though 
sometimes  weakened  by  a  writer  like  Fulgentius,^  who  adds 
the  word  God,  "  one  eternal  God."  This  is,  as  Waterland  ^ 
says,  "  a  very  insipid  and  dull  way  of  expressing  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  these  professions  agree  closely  with 
the  Qiiicujique  in  carefully  distinguishing  the  persons,  while 
they  retain  the  Galilean  terminology,  wwa  substantia.  Pelagius 
and  Bacchiarius  lay  similar  stress  on  the  scriptural  terms  for 
the  Divine  relationships,  "  begotten,"  "  proceeding,"  and  main- 
tain their  coequality  as  excluding  grades  of  superiority  in  the 
Godhead. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  there  is 
even  more  marked  agreement  of  phraseology  in  opposition  to 
Apollinarianism.  The  main  thesis  of  the  Quicunqne  in  its 
second  part  (cl.  30)  is  the  perfcctness  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  the  unity  of  His  Divine-Human  person  is  taught 
in  relation  to  the  Apollinarian  error  respecting  the  natures 
rather  than  the  Nestorian  puzzle  respecting  the  mystery  of 
their  union. 

The  phrase  2^^fAct2ts  Deus  pcrfedus  homo  comes  from  a 

1  Appendix  C.  «  P.  214. 
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doubtful  treatise  of  Athanasius,  c.  Ai^.  i.  16;  cf.  Oral.  iii. 
41.  The  nearest  parallel  in  Augustine  is  Serm,  238  : 
"  Aduersus  Arium,  ueram  et  perfectam  Uerbi  diuinitatem ; 
aduersus  Apollinarem,  perfectam  hominis  in  Christo  defend- 
imus  ueritatem."  Leporius  writes  :  "  Manente  in  sua  per- 
fectione  naturaliter  utraque  substantia."  Pelagius  sums  up 
in  a  sentence  the  argument  of  the  Quicunquc  (cU.  24-35)  : 
"  Sic  autem  confitemur  in  Christo  unam  Filii  esse  personam, 
ut  dicamus,  duas  esse  perfectas  atque  integras  substantias,  id 
est,  deitatis  et  humanitatis,  qufe  ex  anima  continetur  et 
corpore."  And  not  only  does  Pelagius  proceed  to  condemn 
Apollinaris  by  name,  but  he  also  condemns  other  unnamed 
teachers  who  had  recently  introduced  a  fresh  development  of 
that  error  teaching  a  confusion  of  Godhead  and  Manhood 
(Hahn3,  p.  290). 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  author  of  the  Quicimque  used 
both  phrases  and  arguments  which  were  in  current  use  before 
the  rise  of  Nestorianism. 

The  mere  repetition  of  such  phrases  in  documents  of  the 
Nestorian  period,  such  as  the  Union  Creed  of  the  Antioclicncs, 
proves  nothing  against  the  priority  of  the  Quicunqiie,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  its  teaching  on  the  "  Unity  of  Person  " 
is  either  the  main  point  in  the  argument  or  distinctly  directed 
against  Nestorian  denial  of  such  unity.  In  the  section  clauses 
32-35  the  subject  that  Christ  is  "God  and  man"  is  ex- 
plained to  refute  the  theory  of  confusion  of  substance,  and 
illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  the  union  of  soul  and  flesh  in 
one  man.  Both  in  the  explanation  and  in  the  illustration 
the  "  unity  of  His  person "  is  postulated,  but  it  is  not  put 
forward  as  if  it  was  specially  endangered.  Nor  is  it  guarded 
by  the  test  phrases  which  were  found  so  useful  against 
Nestorius.  "  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  Mother  of  God,  or 
of  one  Son  only,  in  opposition  to  two  sons,  or  of  God's  being 
born,  suffering,  dying :  which  kind  of  expressions  the  creeds 
are  full  of  after  Nestorius's  times,  and  after  the  Council  of 
Ephesus."  ^  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  error  of  Leporius 
was  of  a  similar  kind,  and  we  certainly  find  in  his  confession 

1  Waterlaiid.  p.  149. 
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the  statement  :  "  Nee  alter  Dens,  alter  homo,  seel  idem  ipse 
Deus,  qui  et  homo,  et  uicissim  idem  ipse  homo,  qui  et  Deus." 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  insert  a  clause  of  this  kind 
in  the  Quicunquc  if  it  had  been  desired  to  labour  this  point. 
It  is  just  this  turn  which  we  find  given  to  the  parallels  in 
Vincentius  and  Faustus. 

The  illustration  from  the  constitution  of  man  (cl.  35) 
was  used  by  S.  Ambrose,  and  more  freely  by  S.  Augustine, 
before  Nestorianism  was  thought  of.  It  threw  no  light  on 
the  problem  of  personality,  either  suggesting  the  true  view 
that  the  manhood  assumed  was  impersonal,  or  that  its 
personality  was  annihilated,  according  to  tlie  dangerous  logic 
of  Faustus,  "  persona  personam  consumere  potest." 

The  teaching  on  the  two  nativities  "  ante  specula  ...  in 
hoc  ScTCulo "  finds  a  parallel  in  Augustine's  Encliiridion 
(420),  c.  35,  in  a  chapter  which  certainly  anticipates  the 
arguments  against  Nestorianism,  insisting  on  the  unity  of 
person  with  denial  of  two  Sons.  But  this  fact  points  the 
contrast  to  the  Quicunque.  Augustine  may  have  had  Le- 
porius  in  his  mind,  who  in  his  recantation  quoted  the  two 
nativities  to  lead  up  to  "  unum  tmndonque  Deum  atque 
hominem."  Pelagius,  however,  quotes  the  nativities  with 
reference  only  to  the  perfcctness  of  the  natures.  And  this  is 
the  natural  conclusion  from  clause  29  of  the  Quicunque, 
which  leads  up  to  the  same  point,  "  perfectus  Deus  perfectus 
lionio,"  and  lacks  the  "  idem  "  "  idem  "  so  often  inserted  by 
Vincentius. 

While  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  is  thus  clearly 
defined  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  not  elaborated  in  the  way 
which  became  necessary  after  the  rise  of  Eutychianism. 
Eutyches,  whose  difficulty  may  have  been  accentuated  by  the 
poverty  of  the  Syriac  language,  was  unable  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  "  nature  "  and  "  person,"  and  felt  driven 
to  deny  the  duality  of  the  natures,  after  their  union  in  Christ. 
He  confessed  that  He,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  but  had  not  flesh  consubstantial 
with  ours.  Thus  he  virtually  denied  the  true  manhood,  and 
it    became   necessary    to    enlarge     dogmatic    statements     to 
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exclude  his  theory  of  One  Nature.  There  is  no  indication 
that  such  need  was  felt  by  the  author  of  the  QHicunque,  who 
might  so  easily  have  inserted  teaching  that  Christ  is  consuh- 
stantial  with  us  in  one  nature,  as  He  is  consubstantial  with 
the  Father  in  the  other.  Such  phrases  were  used  in  Gaul  by 
Cassian  ^  in  430,  before  the  rise  of  Eutychianism.  They  did 
not  need  to  be  invented,  only  to  be  applied.  Another  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  Quiainque  is  pre-Eutychian  has  been 
founded  on  the  change  of  reading  in  clause  33,  from  ac- 
cusatives carnem,  Deum,  to  ablatives  came,  Deo.  Thus  the 
creed  would  be  made  to  condemn  Eutychian  teaching  of  a 
change  of  G-odhead  in  the  flesh,  and  that  the  manhood  was 
assumed  into  God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
Divine  nature,  teaching  which  would  be  to  some  extent 
favoured  by  the  accusatives.-  And  it  is  also  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  Catholic  writers,  after  the  rise  of  this  heresy,  shrank 
from  using  the  illustration  of  clause  35,  "as  the  reason- 
able soul,"  etc.,  which  the  Eutychians  misused,  pleading  for  one 
nature  in  Christ,  as  soul  and  body  make  one  nature  in  man. 

On  these  grounds  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  support 
Waterland's  opinion  that  the  Quicunque  was  written  before 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  in  431.  And  I  am  glad  to 
claim  the  support  of  Kattenbusch,^  who  has  studied  minutely 
the  whole  question,  and  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  beside 
the  phrase  of  Leporius,  "  Jesus  Christus  unus  Dei  Filius," 
clause  33  of  the  creed  is,  so  to  speak,  unbiased,  express- 
ing a  mode  of  thought  which  was  disturbed  by  Nestorius, 
and  had  to  be  defended  against  him  with  new  phrases.  Om- 
manney's  arguments,  in  his  careful  chapter  on  the  date  of  the 
creed,*  are  defensible  against  Waterland  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  main  argument  of  claiises  32—35  is  to  uphold 
tlie  unity  of  Christ's  person  against  the  Nestorian  denial, 
which  I  venture  to  think  is  mistaken.     And  I  am  confident 

'  Dp  Licarn.  vi.  13. 

-  Waterland,  p.  144.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  witlidrawing  the  mistake  in 
this  connexion  on  p.  Ixxiv.  of  my  book,  The  Athanasian  Creed,  pointed  nut 
l)y  a  kind  critic  in  the  Tablet, 

^  Thcol  Lit.  Z.  Mardi  6,  1897,  *  Diss.  pp.  350-374. 
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that  further  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  contemporary 
Gallican  Creeds  will  finally  establish  the  soundness  of  Water- 
land's  judgment. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  the  internal  evidence  which 
deserves  special  mention,  the  reference  to  the  descent  into 
hell.  This  was  rare  in  forms  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  at 
that  time,  but  was  common  in  the  writings  of  Catholic 
teachers  (Hilary,  dc  Trin.;  Aug.  Up.  164,  etc.)  before  431, 
and  supplied  a  useful  argument  against  the  Apollinarian 
denial  that  the  Lord  had  a  human  soul. 

§  V.  PmSCILLIANISM 

These  conclusions  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  creed 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  written  with 
the  special  object  of  meeting  the  errors  of  Priscillianism. 

Priscillian  was  a  wealthy  Spanish  layman,  who  was  unques- 
tionably devout,  and  was  well  read  in  the  Scriptures.  But  he 
had  had  no  theological  training,  and  was  not,  to  say  the  least, 
a  clear  thinker.  He  quotes  Hilary  of  Poitiers  again  and 
again  without  understanding  his  argument.  With  the  best 
intentions  such  a  man  might  fall  into  heretical  modes  of 
expression.  We  may  charitably  trace  to  this  cause  the 
Sabellian  and  Apollinarian  teaching  which  he  gives  so  con- 
fidently as  gospel  truth.  He  professed  all  the  time  to  use 
and  interpret  in  their  primitive  sense  Church  formularies, 
such  as  the  Baptismal  Formula  and  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
When  we  find  him,  however,  making  "  Holy  Church  "  precede 
"  Holy  Spirit "  in  the  creed,  we  cannot  but  doubt  his  belief  in 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  doubt  is  not  removed 
by  the  following  passage  from  the  same  treatise.  Tract  II. 
§  45  :  "In  nomine  Fatris  et  Fill  et  Spirihis  Sandi,  non 
dicit  auteiii  '  in  nominihus '  tamquam  in  multis,  sed  in  uno, 
quia  unus  Deus  trina  potestate  uenerabilis  omnia  et  in 
omnibus  Christus  est  sicut  scribtum  est :  Abrahce  dictce  sunt 
repromissiones  et  semini  eitis ;  non  dicit  '  et  seminilns '  tan- 
quam  in  multis,  sed  quasi  in  uno  '  et  semini  tuo '  quod  est 
Christus.  .  .  .  Nobis  enim  Christus  Deus  Dei  Filius  passus  in 
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carne  secundum  fidem  symbol!  baptizatis  et  electis  ad  sacer- 
dotium  t?i  nomine  Patris  ct  Fill  et  Spiritus  Saudi  tota  fides, 
tota  uita,  tota  ueneratio  est." 

With  this  passage  we  may  compare  a  fragment  of  esoteric 
teaching,  his  Benedict  io  suprr  Ji' teles,  wliich  begins  with  a 
quotation  from  Hilary's  prayer,  "  Sancte  Pater,  onmipotens 
Deus,"  but  falls  away  from  the  lines  of  his  thought  in  the 
following  sentence  :  "  Tu  enim  es  Deus,  qui  .  .  .  unus  Deus 
crederis,  inuisibilis  in  Patre,  uisibilis  in  Filio  et  unitus  in 
opus  duorum  Sanctus  Spiritus  inueniris." 

The  accusation  of  Orosius  in  his  ConLmonitorium,^  that 
Priscillian  omitted  the  et  in  the  Baptismal  Formula,  is  true 
as  to  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  if  not  in  the  letter.  He 
never  uses  the  word  Trinity,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
acknowledges  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead 
behind  the  manifestation  of  threefold  power  {trina  potestas). 

The  same  mist  of  vagueness  obscures  the  outlines  of  his 
Christological  teaching.  The  following  passage  is  plainly 
Apollinarian.  Tract  VI.  §  99:  "  Denique  Deus  noster  adsu- 
mens  carnem,  formam  in  se  Dei  et  hominis,  id  est  diuinse 
anima3  et  terrenae  carnis  adsignans,  dum  aliud  ex  his  peccati 
formam,  aliud  diuinam  ostendit  esse  naturam,  illudque  anna 
iniquitatis  peccato,  hoc  institia^  arma  demonstrat  in  salutem 
nostram  uerbum  caro  factus." 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  events  of  his  life,  his 
consecration  as  bishop,  the  controversies  which  followed  upon 
the  propagation  of  his  teaching,  his  appeal  to  the  Bishops  of 
Eome  and  Milan,  Damasus  and  Ambrose,  the  final  tragedy 
of  his  appeal  to  the  usurper  Maxentius,  a  suicidal  step  which 
led  to  his  condemnation  on  political  rather  than  religious 
grounds.  He  was,  however,  executed  on  the  charge  of  heresy, 
being  the  first  to  suffer  this  fate  which  he  had  proposed  for 
others,  and  many  saintly  minds  were  grieved.  Certainly  it 
brought  no  gain  of  peace  to  the  Church,  for  he  was  venerated 
as  a  martyr,  and  the  sect  increased  everywhere.     We  have 

^  Orosius,  ad  Aug.:  "Trinitatem  autem  solo  ueibo  loquebatur,  nam  uniouem 
absque  uUa  existentia  aut  proprietate  adsereus  sublato  'et'  Patiem,  Filium 
Spirituni  Sanctum  liunc  esse  unum  Christum  docebat." 
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seen,  in  the  case  of  Bacchiarius,  how  great  was  the  suspicion  of 
all  monks  coming  from  Spain.  When  language  so  inaccurate 
as  the  passages  quoted  above  was  declared  with  vehemence  to 
be  Catholic  teaching,  there  was  need  for  vigilance.  And  there 
was  need  of  a  summary  of  Catholic  belief  on  the  Trinity  and 
the  incarnation,  which  should  lay  due  stress  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  intellect  in  matters  of  faith,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  justice  to  the  moral  aspect  of  these  problems,  and  prove  that 
faith  worketh  by  love,  only  "  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go 
into  life  eternal."  The  Quicunque  exactly  meets  these  require- 
ments.     May  it  not  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  ? 

There  is  another  side  to  Priscilliau's  teaching  on  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  speak  w4th  any  confidence,  but  it  must  be 
mentioned  in  justice  to  his  opponents.  I  refer  to  his  leaning 
towards  Manicheism  and  Gnosticism.  Against  his  emphatic 
denial  of  such  heresies  must  be  set  the  plain  proofs  of  his 
acquaintance  with  many  recondite  forms  of  such  errors,  and 
with  apocryphal  literature  in  which  they  are  taught.  His 
doctrine  of  the  elect  throws  light  on  his  setting  Holy  Church 
before  Holy  Spirit  in  the  creed,  and  suggests  his  connection 
with  some  theosophic  sect.  The  prominence  which  he  gives 
to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  may  be  explained  away,  if,  like 
Mani,  he  attributed  to  them  only  a  symbolical  meaning.^  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Western  ]\Ianicheans  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  made  much  more  parade  of  Christian 
teaching  than  those  of  the  East. 

Orosius  charges  him  with  explaining  S.  Paul's  words, 
Col.  ii.  14,  "the  handwriting  of  the  ordinances,"  as  "the  bond 
in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  was  imprisoned  in  the  body,  and 
made  subject  to  sidereal  influences."  It  seems  to  have  been 
supposed  that  the  powers  brought  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  into  relation  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  while  the  soul 
was  influenced  by  the  twelve  heavenly  powers,  represented 
under  the  names  of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  There  are  vague 
hints  in  Tracts  VI.,  VIII. ,  X.  of  these  doctrines. 

Tract  VI.  ^111:  "  Inter  duodecim  milia  signatorum 
patriarchum  numeris  mancipati." 

^  KeanJer,  Hist.  iv.  p.  509  (Ti-ans.). 
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Tract  Yll.  §  117:  "  Perpetua  luce  contecti  peccatorum 
supplicia  respuere  et  requiem  possimus  habere  iustorum  per 
lesum  Christum." 

Such  words  seem  simply  to  imply  that  the  soul  is 
mystically  purged  by  fellowship  with  the  higher  world,  and 
enabled  to  defy  (respuere)  the  punishments  of  sins.  This  is 
the  sort  of  teaching  which  would  encourage  secret  immorality 
among  those  who  imagined  themselves  safe  by  election.  It 
was  the  suspicion  of  evil-doing  which  ruined  Priscillian  and 
his  cause,  however  far  he  may  have  been  from  countenancing 
such  conclusions.  The  only  remedy  is  to  proclaim,  as  is 
done  with  no  uncertain  sound  both  by  the  Creed  of  Damasus 
and  the  QuicAinque,  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  Judgment,  when 
"  all  shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies,  and  shall  give  account 
for  their  own  works." 


§  VI.  Date  and  Authorship 

My  conclusions  from  all  these  considerations  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  Waterland.  They  seem  to  point  to  the 
decade  420-430  as  the  period  when  the  creed  must  have 
been  wTitten. 

Kattenbusch  ^  would  push  the  date  ten  years  further  back. 

^  Thcol.  Lit.  Z.  1897,  p.  144  :  "  Das  Charaliteristisehe  an  der  Formel  ist  ilire 
eigenthuralich  knnstmiissige  Gestalt.  Mau  kauii  sie  eine  "  Dirhtuiig  "  heissen. 
In  feierliuh  bemt-s-ent-r,  gravitatisclier  Form  prazisirfc  sie  die  '  cathoUcaJldes.'  Sio 
hat  kein  Metrum,  wohl  aber  einen  unverkenubai en  R^ytlinms.  In  ihrer  ihetor- 
isch  pleropliorischen  Art  spricht  sie  speciell  den  trinitar ischen  Gclanken 
vielleicht  kiihner  un'l  consequenter  aus,  als  es  der  Theologie  noch  gelaufig  war. 
Man  sieht  sich  ja  nothwendii^erweise  an  die  Gedauken  eriunoit,  die  Augnstin 
ausgefiilirt  hat.  Es  kann  aber  ein  Vorurtlieil  sein,  wenn  man  mcint,  das  Quic. 
setze  die  augustinische  Trinitat'-construktion  als  solche  voraiis.  Die  Formel 
lasst  sich  fiisrlich  auch  begreifen  als  eine  Yor  1  aufc  rin  der  Spekulation  des 
Augu-tin.  Mir  scheint,  in  der  That,  als  ob  Augustin  sie  bereits  keiine.  Nicht 
als  ob  er  sie  irgendwie  als  eine  'Autoritat,  betraidite.  Aber  wenn  sie  in  Lerinum 
entstanden  sein  soUte,  kann  sie  bald  anch  in  afnkanischen  monchischen 
Kreisen  bekannt  geworden  sein.  Es  hat  fiir  niich  mehrAVahrscheinliehkeit,  dasa 
dem  Augustin  einzelne  ihrer  Ausdriicke  oder  Siitze  im  Gedachtniss  gehaftet 
haben  und  ihm  golegentlich  in  die  Feder  geflossen  sind,  als  dass  der  Autor  der 
Formel  aus  den  Stellen,  die  u.  a.  Burn  nachweist,  seine  iiberraschend  ahnlichen 
oder  geradezu  gleichlautenden  "VVeudungen  geschopft  haben  sollte." 
lo 
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He  does  not  consider  that  its  relationship  to  the  theology  of 
Augustine  stands  in  the  way.  He  would  even  regard  it  as 
antecedent  to  Augustine's  speculations.  It  seems  to  him 
possible  that  Augustine  knew  it,  and  that  the  parallel  passages 
scattered  over  his  works  represent  reminiscences.  It  does  not 
follow  that  he  would  regard  it  as  an  authority. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  following  sentence  in 
Augustine,  cU  Trin.  I.  v.  5,  referred  to  a  formal  profession  : 
"  But  in  this  matter  {i.e.  the  Catholic  faith)  some  are  dis- 
turbed when  they  hear  that  the  Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  is 
God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  yet  that  they  are  not 
three  Gods  but  one  God."  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  pas- 
sages which  would  bear  out  Kattenbusch's  suggestion,  and  the 
reference  in  this  case  seems  to  me  too  w^eak  to  bear  the 
weight  of  so  important  an  argument.  It  comes  to  this.  If 
the  main  portion  of  part  i.  clauses  7—19,  which  one  has  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  as  pre-eminently  Augustinian,  and 
which  (as  I  have  shown,  p.  138)  distinguishes  the  Quicunquc 
from  the  other  professions  of  faith  quoted  in  this  chapter,  is 
not  the  fruit  of  Augustine's  influence  upon  the  author,  but 
exercised,  on  the  contrary,  a  constraining  influence  upon 
Augustine,  the  Church  owes  an  unacknowledged  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  a  mind  superior  to  that  of  the  great  African  thinker. 
Surely  this  is  an  incredible  liypothesis,  since  we  find  no  trace 
of  such  influence  on  Victricius  or  Vincentius.  Vincentius 
was  possibly  prejudiced  against  Augustine,  and  we  find  no 
parallels  to  these  clauses  in  the  Commonitorium ;  but  no  pre- 
judice, as  far  as  we  know,  would  exist  in  his  mind  against  a 
Gallican  writer,  and  he  desired  to  set  forth  the  fulness  of  the 
Trinity  {Trinitatis  plenitudo),  which  is  just  what  these  clauses 
do.  The  genius  of  Augustine  had  no  rivals,  and  we  may  be 
tliankful,  for  the  advance  which  he  made  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Personality  was  only  won  at  the  cost 
of  bitter  pains,  revealed  to  us  in  his  heart-searching  Con- 
fcssions. 

The  supposed  dependence  of  the  author  of  the  Quicunquc 
on  Augustine  leads  us  to  set  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his 
Enchiridion,  c.  420,  as  the  earliest  possible  date  of  the  Qui- 
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cunque.  The  parallels  to  the  second  book  "against  Maximinus," 
published  c.  427,  are  of  less  importance.  His  lectures  on  S. 
John  were  written  in  416,  and  in  the  same  year  he  finished 
his  work  O71  the  Trinity. 

The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Ncstorianism  gives  us  the 
lower  limit  c.  430.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Katten- 
busch's  observation,  that  expositions  uf  faith  must  usually  be 
assumed  to  be  up  to  date,  whereas  commentaries  on  creeds 
and  expositions  of  faith  tend  to  stop  with  the  latest  heresy 
against  whicli  their  authors  find  arguments  in  the  creed  of 
their  subject. 

The  question  of  authorship  is  not  so  easy  to  define.  There 
are  three  modern  claimants, — Victricius,  Vincentius,  and 
Honoratus.  I  consider  Vigilius  of  Thapsus,^  or  his  double,  out 
of  court. 

The  chief  claim  put  forward  for  Victricius  hy  Ilarvcy^ 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  accused  of  Apollinarianism  or  some- 
thing like  it,  and  that  he  wrote  a  Confcssio,  which  has  been 
lost.  Yet  we  gather  from  the  full  account  given  by  Paulinus, 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  the  de,  LaucU  Sanctorum,  that  it 
only  partially  corresponded  to  the  Qidcunquc ;  roughly  speak- 
ing, to  clauses  4,  6,  15,  28,  29,  30.  We  have  no  right  to 
dogmatise  on  the  omission  of  parellels  to  other  clauses.  We 
do  not  know  for  certain  what  else  it  contained.  But  on  the 
whole  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  theory  of  his 
authorship,  unless  some  MS.  should  be  found  connecting  the 
creed  with  him  in  any  more  definite  way. 

The  theory  that  Vincentius  was  the  author  has  been  al)ly 
advocated  by  Ommanney.  Nothing  that  I  have  written  about 
the  priority  of  the  creed  to  the  Commonitorium  need  hinder  one 
from  regarding  the  creed  as  an  earlier  work  of  Vincentius, 
There  is  no  question  of  his  knowledge  or  of  his  ability.  But 
these  general  considerations  do  not  amount  to  proof,  and  tlicrc 
are  others  which  may  be  said  to  counterbalance  them.  "  He 
was  a  poet-theologian,  and  the  Quicunqtie  represents  rather 
the  grammar  than  the  poetry  of  theology.  His  intellect  was 
imaginative  rather  than  analytical,  and  there  is  true  poetry 

^  See  Appendix  B.  -  On  the  Creeds,  ii.  p.  £>77. 
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ill  his  illustrations.  But  his  promise  to  treat  of  matters  of 
faith  in  another  work  can  only  refer  to  a  more  elaborate  form 
of  the  Commonitorium,  equally  diffuse  in  style,  not  to  the  terse 
clearly-cut  sentences  of  the  creed." 

We  come,  lastly,  to  the  theory  of  authorship  which  I 
advocated  in  my  book  on  The  Athanasicm  Creed,  and  to 
which  I  still  cling  with  some  fondness,  though  it  has  not  been 
received  with  any  favour.  All  the  available  evidence,  both 
internal  and  external,  points  to  the  south  of  France  as  the 
home  of  the  creed,  and  the  parallels,  not  to  say  quotations,  in 
writings  of  Vincentius,  Faustus,  and  hereafter  Ctesarius  of 
Aries,  point  to  Lerins.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that 
the  first  brothers  in  that  famous  retreat  of  piety  and  learning 
were  men  of  more  than  average  calibre,  and  made  their  mark 
on  their  generation.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
their  enthusiasm  for  their  leader,  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  funeral  sermon  written  by  Hilary  of  Aries,  was  in  any  way 
misplaced  or  mistaken.  A.nd  it  is  certain  that  a  preacher  is 
to  some  degree  influenced  by  his  congregation,  that  he  would 
be  encouraged  to  give  his  best  thoughts  and  choose  his  words 
when  addressing  disciples  so  able  and  so  devout  as  the  con- 
gregation which  met  in  that  happy  island-home.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  Honoratus  was  worthy  to  be  the  author 
of  the  creed,  regarded  as  an  instruction  in  the  faith.  And  I 
maintain  that  there  is  some  support  for  the  theory  in  the 
references  which  Hilary  of  Aries  and  Faustus  make  to  his 
dogmatic  teaching. 

Hilarius,  Vitet  Ilonoreiti,  c.  38  :  "  Quotidianus  siquidem  in 
sincerissimis  tractatibus  confessionis  Patris  ac  Filii  ac  Spiritus 
Sancti  testis  fuisti :  nee  facile  tam  exerte  tam  lucide  quisquam 
de  diuinitatis  Trinitate  disseruit,  cum  earn  personis  distingueres, 
et  glorite  seternitate  ac  maiestate  sociares." 

Faustus,  In  clejjosilione  S.  Hunorati  :  "  Sed  et  modo  minus 
potest  gaudere  is  .  .  .  qui  patriam  uel  parentes  illius  feruore 
contempserit .  .  .  qui  fideliter  sanctam  regulam  custodierit  ab  illo 
allatam  et  per  ilium  a  Christo  ad  confirmationem  loci  istius  con- 

stitutam Ergo  carissimi.ut  adipisci  possimus  ilia  qutc  obtinuit 

sequamur  ilia  prius  quae  docuit ;  teneamus  in  primis  fidem  rec- 
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tam,  credamiis  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiiitum  Sanctum  iinum 
Deum.  Ubi  enim  est  unitas  esse  non  potest  ina^qualitas,  et  cum 
Filius  quia  Deus  est  perfectus  consummatus  et  plenus  sit, 
prorsus  minor  clici  non  potest  plenitudo." 

Only  the  first  of  these  sermons  was  known  to  Waterland, 
who  recognised  an  alhision  to  the  Quicunquc,  but  inferred  that 
Hilary  was  quoting  his  own  composition.  Hilary's  biographer 
speaks  of  his  "  admirable  exposition  of  the  symbol,"  but  this,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  usually  meant  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  Quicunque  cannot  be  called  an 
exposition  of  that  creed,  for  it  does  not  comment  on  the 
articles  which  it  quotes. 

This  theory  of  the  authorship  is  at  least  not  more  specu- 
lative than  others,  and  harmonises  with  my  suggestion,  that  the 
creed  was  written  to  warn  men  against  the  loose  pietism  of 
the  Priscillianists.  "  In  such  a  case  we  are  content  with  a  prob- 
ability." We  do  not  receive  the  creed  as  the  faith  of  any 
individual  teacher,  but  as  a  form  of  faith  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  the  Catholic  Church,  We  are  content  to  trace  it  to 
the  island-home  which  sent  forth  into  the  world  so  noble  a 
band  of  confessors  and  martyrs.  "  Peace  also  has  its  martyrs," 
wrote  Hilary  of  Honoratus.  These  men  were  ready  to  die 
and  suffer,  as  Faustus  had  to  suffer,  for  the  truths  they  taught, 
because  the  creed  on  their  lips  was  no  mere  assertion  of 
formal  orthodoxy,  because  they  desired  with  true  devotion  '■  to 
acknowledge  the  glory  of  the  eternal  Trinity,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  worship  the  Unity."  ^ 
1  Cf.  my  The  Ath.  Creed,  p.  xcvii. 
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§  I.  Tlie  Sermons  of  Auitus,  Cresarius,  and  others. 
§  II.  The  Canons  of  Toledo  and  Autun. 
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We  must  now  proceed  to  review  the  external  evidence  which 
may  be  shown  for  the  use  of  the  Quicunquc  from  the  fifth 
century.  There  is  a  certain  advantage  in  considering  it  by 
itself,  since  we  come  to  it  in  a  detached  frame  of  mind. 
And  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  endeavour  to  meet  rival 
theories,  which  are  built  up  on  the  support  of  such  evidence 
only,  on  their  own  ground. 

§  I.  The  Sermons  of  Auitus,  Cesaeius,  and  others 

The  external  evidence  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
quotations  found  in  the  writings  of  Auitus  and  Ctesarius. 

(i.)  Auitus,  Bishop  of  Vienne  490—523,  in  a  w^ork  on  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  quotes  clause  22:"  Quem  nee 
factum  legimus,  nee  genitum  nee  creatum " ;  and  again : 
"  Sicut  est  proprium  Spiritui  Sancto  a  Patre  Filioque  pro- 
cedere  istud  fides  catholica,  etiamsi  renuentibus  non  per- 
suaserit,  in  sua3  tamen  disciplinie  regula  non  excedit."  Also, 
in  Frag.  xii.  of  A  Dialogue  against  Gundobad}  first  the  negative 
and  then  the  positive  statement  of  clause  22  comes  to  light. 

'  Ed.  Peiper,  lion.  Germ.  Auct.  vi.  2. 
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And  in  Frag,  xviii.  are  found  parallels  to  clauses  3,  4.  In 
another  Fragment  against  the  Arians  there  is  a  parallel  to 
clause  32:"  In  Christo  Deus  et  homo  non  alter  sed  ipse,  non 
duo  ex  diuersis  sed  unus  ex  utroque  mediator.  Gemina 
quidem  substantia  sed  una  persona  est." 

(ii.)  Ccvsarius,  Bishop  of  Aries  503-543,  one  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  Southern  Gaul,  quotes  from  both  parts 
of  the  Quicunque  in  a  sermon,  Ps.-Aug.  244,  which  is  now 
unanimously  assigned  by  critics  to  his  pen,  I  will  print  that 
portion  of  the  sermon  from  the  Benedictine  text,  which  I 
have  collated  with  Cod.  Sangallcnsis  150,  srec.  ix.  in.: — 

1 .  "  Eogo   et  admoneo  nos  f ratres  carissimi  ut  quicunque  ^ 

(40.)  ?«»/;!  saluus  esse  ficUiii  redam'^  catliolicam  (l\%ca.i,  firmiter'^ 

tcncat  inuiolatamque  conseruet.'*      Ita  ergo  oportet  uni- 

15.  cuique  obseruare  ut  credat  Patrem  credat  Filium  credat 

16.  Spiritum    Sanctum.      Deus   Pater   Deus   Filins   Devs   et, 
7.  Sjnritus  Sanctus  sed  tamcn  non  trcs  Dii  seel  unus  Deus. 

Qucdis  Pater  talis  Filius  talis  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 
Attamen  ^  credat  unusquisque  fidelis  quod  Filius  ^ 
31.  ccqualis'^  est  Patri  secundum  diuinitatem  et  minor  est^ 
Patre  ^  secundum  humanitatem  ^*^  carnis  quam  de  nostro  ^^ 
assumpsit ;  ^^  Spiritus  uero  Sanctus  ab  utroque  pro- 
cedens." 

^  Quicumque,  G.  -  +  et,  G.  ^  +  que,  G.  *  conseruat,  G.  ^  Et  tamen,  G. 
"  05/1.  Filius,  G.  '  equalis,  G.  ^  om.  est,  G.  '^  Patri,  G.  ^^  ma,  siipra  lla.,  G. 
^^  nostra,  G.     ^"  ads — ,  G. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  this  sermon 
was  combined  with  another,  the  authorship  of  which  is  by  no 
means  so  certain.  I  will  reserve  discussion  of  it  for  Chapter 
X.,  and  only  note  here  that  it  contains  parallels  to  phrases  in 
clauses  6,  13,  15,  16,  29,  38. 

There  is  an  "  Address  to  Clergy,"  which  in  one  MS.  is 
ascribed  to  Ca„^sarius  {Cod.  led.  Monacensis  5515,  sa?c.  xii., 
xiii.) :  Sermo  heati  Ccesarii  Cjnscopi  in  j^rccsentia  cleri ;  also  in 
the  index  :  Item  sermo  heati  Ccesarii  episcopi  ad  clcrum.  It 
became  very  popular  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and 
is  found  in  several  recensions,  being  incorporated  in  the  Ordo 
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ad  Synodum  of  the  Roman  Pontifical.  But  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  Caesarian  expressions  which  abound  in  it,  and 
which  seem  to  prove  that  portions  of  it  came  originally  from 
the  pen  of  Caesarius,  it  is  impossible  to  claim  any  recension 
as  wholly  free  from  interpolation.  We  cannot  therefore 
claim  as  his  the  following  reference,  f .  119:  "  Sermonem 
Athanasii  episcopi  de  fide  trinitatis  cuius  inicium  est  Quicunque 
uult  memoriter  teneat."  ^ 

At  this  point  I  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  a  Tradatus 
dc  Trinitatc  printed  among  the  works  of  Ambrose.  Katten- 
busch  2  calls  it  pre-Chalcedonian,  and  this  date  seems  prob- 
able. But  other  critics  are  not  likely  to  admit  that  the 
parallel  sentences  to  the  Quicunque,  which  it  contains,  are 
really  quotations,  unless  they  receive  support  from  other 
sources.  It  includes  a  commentary  on  a  form  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  not  distinguishable  from  R,  expanding  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  In  c.  2 
the  phrase  rectum  ct  catholicxtm  is  used  with  regard  to  faith 
in  God.  In  c.  5  we  find  uenerari  Unitatem  in  Trinitate 
and  Trinitatem  in  Unitatc.  Kattenbusch  points  out  that  it 
is  the  formal  connexion  of  these  phrases  which  is  noticeable, 
since  the  latter  phrase  by  itself  can  be  traced  to  Epiphanius, 
Ancorat.  118,  rptdha  iv  kvoTrjTL.  The  procession  of  the  Spirit 
is  spoken  of  as  a  Patrc. 

Kattenbusch  ^  also  calls  attention  to  a  sermon  published 
by  Elmenhorst,  probably  of  the  sixth  century,  which  contains 
an  exact  quotation  of  clause  3. 

We  may  connect  also  with  the  sermon  of  Casarius  the 
following  quotation  in  the  Instructio  of  Columban  (+  615), 
the  founder  of  the  monasteries  of  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio : 
"  Credat  itaque  primum  omnis  qui  uult  saluus  esse  in  primum 
et  in  nouissimum  Deum  unum  ac  trinum,  unum  subsistentem 
trinum  substantia,  unum  potentia,  trinum  persona  .  .  .  ubi 

1  Mahiory,  S.  Cesaire,  Paris,  ]894,  p.  285.  Morin,  Eev.  Ben.  Sept.  1895, 
p.  390. 

"  Theol.  Lit.  Z.  1897,  p.  144  ;  cf.  i.  p.  98,  where  Katteubuseh  proves  con- 
clusively that  it  is  not  a  work  of  Ambrose. 

*  Qcnnadix  liber  de  eccl.  dogm.  liomilin  sacra,  Hamburg,  1614. 
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habes  in  ueritate  Trinitatcm  in  Unitate  et  Unitatem  in  Trini- 
tate." 

Columban  used  the  Kule  of  Cciesaiius,  and  the  words 
which  I  have  italicised  certainly  look  like  quotations  of  clauses 
1  and  25.  Moreover,  Columban's  disciple  and  successor, 
Attains,  had  been  trained  at  Lerins. 


§  II.  The  Canons  of  Toledo  and  Autun 

(i.)  The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  which  met  in  633,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  a  series  of  Spanish  Councils 
which  at  this  period  embodied  quotations  from  the  Quicunqvc 
in  their  canons.  The  wording  of  the  earlier  parallels  is  quite 
as  exact  as  that  of  the  later,  but  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  Canon  of  633  is  the  fact  that  the  Creed  of  Damasus  is 
quoted  with  the  Q^iicunque}  I  will  print  these  quotations  in 
italics,  those  of  the  Quicunque  in  small  capitals.  In  both 
cases  the  authors  of  the  canon  seem  to  have  quoted  written 
documents : — 

Canon  1  (Cod.  Nov.  saec.  x.,  Sj^iciler/ium  Casincnse,  i. 
p.  300):  "Secundum  diuinas  scripturas  et  doctrinam 
quam  a  Sanctis  patribus  accepimus  Patrem  et  Filium  et 
Spiritum  Sanctum  unius  deitatis  atque  substantia  con- 
fitemur  in  personarum  diuersitate  Trinitatem  credentes, 
4.  in  diuinitate  unitatem  pra^dicantes  NEC  peesonas  con- 

20.  FUNDIMUS     NEC     SUBSTANTIAM     SEPARAMUS.         PaTP.EM     A 

21.  NULLO  FACTUM  uel  GENITUM  dicimus  :  FlLIUM  A  PaTEE  NON 

22.  factum  sed  GENITUM  asserimus  ;  Spieitum  uero  Sanctum 

NEC    CREATUM   NEC   GENITUM    SED    PROCEDENTEM   ex  PaTEE 

28.  ET  FiLio  profitemur.     Ipsum  autem  Dominum  nostrum 
Iesum  Christum  Dei  Filium  et  creatorem  omnium,  ex 

29.  SUBSTANTIA    PaTEIS    ANTE    S^CULA    GENITUM,     descendissc 

vltimo  tempore  pro  redemptione  mundi  a  Patre,  qui 
nunquam  desiit  esse  cum  Patre.  Incarnatus  est  enim  ex 
Spiritu  Sancto  et  sancta  gloriosa  Dei  genetrice  nirgine 
Maria,  et   natus   ex  ipsa,  solus  autem    Dominus   lesus 

*  I  owe  this  suggestion  to  Prof.  J,  A.  Robinson, 
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Christus ;    unus   de   .saiicta   Trinitate,   aiiima   et    carne 

{ZZ.)  perfectum,  sine  peccato,  suscipiens  hominem  manens  quod 

31.  ei'at  assiimens  quod  non  erat :  jequaus,  Patki  secundum 

DIUINITATEM,     MINOR     PaTRE     SECUNDUM      HUMANITATEM  ; 

habens  in  una  persona  duarum  naturarum  proprietates ; 

35.  naturse  enim  in  illo  dua3,  Deus  et  homo,  non  autem  duo 
Filii   et   Dei   duo,   sed    idem   una    persona   in   utraque 

3G.  natura,  preferens  passionem  et  mortem  pro  salute 
NOSTRA :  non  in  uirtute  diuinitatis  sed  infirmitate 
humanitatis.  Descendit  ad  inferos,  ut  sanctos  qui 
ilji    tenebantur   crueret :     dcuidoquc   mortis   impcrio    re- 

37.  surrexit,  assumptus  deinde  in  ca3lum  uenturus  est  in 
futurum  ad  indicium  uiuorum  et  mortuorum:  cuius 
nos  mortc  ct  sanguine  mundati  remissionem  peccatonnn 
consccuti  sumus,  resuscitandi  ah  eo  in  die  nouissimo,  in  ea 
qiia  nunc  uiuimus  came  et  in  ea  qua  resurrexit  idem 
(39.)  Dominus  forma,  percepturi  ah  ipso  alii  pro  iustitite  meritis 
idtam  mtcrnam,  alii  pro  peccatis  supplicii  atcrni  senten- 

40.  tiam.  H/EC  est  catholics  ecclesite  fides;  banc  confes- 
sionem  conseruamus  atque  tenemus :  quam  QUisquis 
FiRMissime  custodierit  perpetuam  salutem  babebit." 

It  will  be  noticed  tbat  tlie  clauses  of  tbe  Quicunque  are 
quoted  in  their  proper  sequence  of  numbers.  We  cannot 
argue  as  to  the  form  of  text  beyond  what  is  quoted,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  it  contained  both  parts.  We  can  account 
for  the  apparent  omission  of  clause  33,  with  the  charac- 
teristic phrase  assumpsit  hunianitafem  :  the  phrase  of  the 
"  Creed  of  Damasus,"  which  is  also  the  phrase  of  the  Te 
Bcum,  was  preferred,  suscipiens  hominem. 

The  only  argument  which  has  been  brought  forward 
against  this  series  of  (juotations,  to  prove  that  they  are  mere 
coincidences  of  diction,  is  the  argument  from  the  silence  of 
Isidore,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  presided  over  this  Council. 
He  wrote  a  book  On  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  in  which, 
especially  in  the  section  On  the  Rule  of  Faith,  Swainson  ^ 
searched  in  vain  for  quotations  of  tlie  Quicunque,  concluding 

^  P.  235, 
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"  that  it  was  not  known  to  him,  or,  if  known,  it  had  no 
authority."  Loofs  ^  also  thinks  that  it  is  perhaps  more  prob- 
able that  the  Toledan  Councils  did  not  use  the  Quicunque 
than  the  opposite.  He  argues  that  a  reference  to  the  Qui- 
cunque uult  sahms  esse  would  have  had  a  stronger  effect  than 
Isidore's  efforts  to  state  in  his  own  words  what,  according 
to  tradition,  was  "  the  most  certain  faith  after  the  Apostles' 
Creed." 

"  Hicc  est  autem  post  apostolorum  symbolum  certissima 
fides,  .  .  .  ut  profiteamur  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum 
Sanctum  imius  essentia?,  eiusdem  potestatis  et  sempiternitatis 
.  .  .  Patrem  quoque  confiteri  ingenitum,  Filium  genitum, 
Spiritum  Sanctum  uero  nee  genitum  nee  ingenitum,  sed  de 
Patre  et  Filio  procedentem.  .  .  .  Ipsum  quoque  Filium  per- 
fectum  ex  uirgine  sine  peccato  hominem  suscepisse.  .  .  .  Et 
quod  diuinam  humanamque  substantiam,  in  utraque  perfectus, 
una  Christus  persona  gestauerit.  .  .  .  Hai'C  est  Catholica? 
traditionis  fidei  uera  iutegritas  de  qua  si  unum  quodld'ot 
respuatur,  tota  fidei  credulitas  amittitur."  '^ 

It  is  obvious  from  this  passage  that  Isidore  wished  to 
restate  the  substance  of  the  general  belief  in  his  own  words, 

A  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  similar  theological 
statements  have  been  borrowed  and  adapted  to  express  faith 
in  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  may  he  taken  from  the 
first  of  our  Thirty-nine  Articles : 

De  Fide  in  Sacrosanctam  Trinitatem 
"  Unus  est  uiuus  et  uerus  Deus,  ceteroius,  incorporevs,  im- 
jKirtihilis  impassibilis  immenscB  potentice,  sapiential  ae  lonitutis  : 
creator  et  conseruator  omnium  turn  uisihilium  tum  inuisibilium. 
Et  in  imitate  huius  diuime  naturae  tres  sunt  p)ersoncc,  eiusdem 
essentice  potentice  ac  seternitatis.  Pater  Films  et  Sinritiis  Sanctus." 

The  words  in  italics  are  quoted  in  the  first  Article  of  the 
Confession  of  Auo-sbm-o-,  in  which  the  latter  sentence  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Et  tamen  tres  sint  personie  eiusdem  essenti.e 
potential  et  coffiternai  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctns." 

1  iJ.^.2  art.  "  Athanasiannm,"  p.  192  ;  cf.  ISO. 
-  Dc  Ecdcs.  Offic.  ii.  24,  M.S.L.  83,  Sl7, 
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We  see  in  these  Articles  how  theologians  of  another  age 
have  tried  to  condense  a  summary  of  their  faith  exactly  as 
Isidore  and  his  contemporaries  desired  to  do.  We  note  that 
in  one  Article  two  reminiscences  of  the  Quicunque,  et  tamen 
(used  conversely  to  emphasise  the  Trinity)  and  coccternce,  have 
dropped  out.  Yet  it  would  he  ahsurd  to  argue  that  they  did 
not  know  and  did  not  value  that  creed. 

Is  it  not  just  as  absurd  to  argue  from  Isidore's  silence,  in 
his  own  private  teaching  on  the  Kule  of  Faith,  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  a  creed  manifestly  quoted  by  the  Council  over 
which  he  presided  ? 

(ii.)  The  Canon  of  Aiitun. — The  famous  Canon  of  Autun 
was  passed  by  a  Synod  held  at  Autun,  under  Bishop  Leodgar, 
some  thne  between  663  and  680.  It  is  usual  to  date  it  in  a 
round  number,  670.  The  earliest  collection  in  which  it  is 
found  is  called  the  Collection  of  Angers,  and  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Three  out  of  the  seven 
MSS.  extant  contain,  in  addition  to  disciplinary  canons,  a 
Canon  on  the  Faith,  which  is  called  the  first  (hira  prima).  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  in  the  numbering 
of  the  disciplinary  canons  which  follow,  and  whicli  are 
numbered  from  1.      The  MSS.  are  as  follows  : — 

p — Cod.  lat.  Paris.  1603,  fol.  11,  srec.  ix. 

E — Cod.  Phillip2)sii  mine  Berolinoisis,  1763,  fol.  3,  stec.  ix.^ 

X—Cod.  Vindoh.  2171,  fol.  l"",  sac.  ix. 

CANONES    AGUSTODINENSIS    IIIRA    PRIMA  {a) 

"  Si  quis  presbyter  aut  diaconus  subdiaconus  (b)  cleri- 
cus  (c)  symbolum  (d)  quod  Sancto  inspirante  (c)  Spiritu  apos- 
toli  tradiderunt,  ct  fidem  sancti  Athanasii  (/)  presulis  (g) 
irrepreheiisibiliter  (h)  non  recensuerit  (i)  ab  episcopo  con- 
damnetur  (k)." 

(a)  Agustodinensis,  P  ;  Agustndunensis,  X.     (&)  om.  subdiaconus,  E.     (c) 
clericus,  pr.  aut,   E.     {d)  symbuluni,  P*.     {()  inspirante  s.  S2ipra  lin.  P.     (/) 

1  My  coliatiohs  of  E  and  X  are  taken  from  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  Legum  sectio 
iii. ;  Cone.  toin.  i.  p.  220, 
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Athanasi,  P.     (y)  presolis,  P*,  u.  supra  lin.  P  corr.     (h)  inr — ,  P.     (»)  rcccn- 
siuerit,  P.     {k)  condempnctur,  X. 

The  only  real  difficulty  connected  with  the  Canon  lies  in 
the  question  whether  the  Faitli  referred  to  was  the  Quicunqvx 
or  some  other,  e.g.  the  Fides  Romanomm,  which  Katramn  of 
Corbey  quoted,  as  he  quoted  the  Quicimque  under  the  title 
Libellus  de  Fide  Athanasii.  Hincmar  also,  following  Eatramn, 
ascribed  the  Fides  Romanorum  to  Athanasius.  But  there  is 
not  a  single  MS.  in  which  it  is  so  described,  independent  of 
the  work  of  Yigilius  of  Tliapsus  On  the  Trinity,  through 
which  Eatramn  and  Hincmar  came  to  ascribe  it  to  Athan- 
asius. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at  least  twenty  MSS.  of 
the  ninth  century  which  describe  the  Quicunque  as  the  Faith 
of  Athanasius,  and  prove  that  it  had  obtained  that  title  by 
common  consent. 

§  III.  The  Treves  Fragment 

The  Treves  fragment  is  part  of  a  sermon  in  which  clauses 
27"-40  of  the  Quicunque  (with  the  exception  of  clause  35) 
have  been  incorporated.  It  is  found  in  a  MS.  in  Paris  (B.N. 
Cod.  lot.  3836),  which  contains  the  S.  Blasien  Collection  of 
Canons.  The  MS.  is  of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  written  in 
Lom bardic  characters.  The  scribe  seems  to  have  been  a 
travelled  man  who  had  visited  Eome,  for  he  gives  a  list  of 
books  of  Scripture  which  were  read  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Peter.  He  uses  the  fragment,  which  he  says  he  found  at 
Treves,  to  illustrate  the  Definition  of  Faith  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  He  does  not  appear  to  know  the  Quicunque,  for 
he  uses  the  first  words  of  the  fragment  as  a  title.  Such 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  an  Italian  scribe  is  not  surprising. 
The  use  of  the  creed  was  as  yet  confined  to  Gaul.  All  trace 
of  the  original  fragment  has  been  lost.  Treves  was  sacked 
by  the  Normans  in  882,  and  it  probably  perished.  The 
present  librarian  of  the  town,  Herr  M.  Keuffer,  has  only  been 
able  to  find  one  MS.,  a  copy  of  Prosper,  written  in  a  similar 
hand,  c.  719. 
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Cod.  Id.  3836,  f.  89.:— 

"hyec  invini  trevekis  ix  uno  libro  scriptum  sic  incipiente 

27.  Domini  nostei  iiiesu  Ciihisti,  et  reliqua.     Domini  nostri 

28.  IHESU  Christi  fideliier  credat.  Est  ergo  fides  recta  ut 
credamiis  et  confitemiir  quia  dominus  ihesiis  cliristus  dei 

29.  filius  deus  pariter  et  homo  est.  deiis  est  dc  substantia 
patris  ante  SLecula  genitus,  ct  homo  de  substantia  matris  in 

30.  sa3Culo  natus.      perfectus  deus  perfectus  homo   ex   anima 

31.  rationabili  et  humana  carne  subsistens.  ?equalis  patri 
ssecundum    diuinitatem   minor  patri   stecundum  humani- 

32.  tatem.     qui  licet  deus  sit  homo  non  duo  tamen  sed  unus  est 

33.  christus.  unus  autem  non  ex  co  quod  sit  in  carne  conuersa 
dudnitas,  sed  quia  est  in  deo  adsumpta  dignanter  ImLinanitas. 

34.  unus  Christus  est  non  confusione  substantive  sed  unitatem 

36.  persom"e  qui  secundum^  fidem  nostram  passus  ct  mortuos 

37.  ad  inferna  discendens,  et  die  tertia  resurrexit,  adque  ad  celos 
ascendit,  ad  dexteram  dei  patris  sedet,  sicut  uohis  in 
siinbulo  tradutum  est ;  Inde  ad  iudicandos  uiuos  et  mortuos 

38.  crcdimus  (f.  89^)  ctspcramus  cum  esse  uenturum.  ad  cuius 
aduentum  eriint  omnes  homines  sine  diibio  in  suis  corporibus 

39.  resurrccturi  et  redditmi  de  factis  propriis  rationem,  ut 
qui   bona   egerunt  ca7it  in  uitam    ajternam,  qui  mala  in 

40.  ignem  sternum.  Ha3C  est  fides  sancta  et  catholica, 
quam  omiies  homo  qui  ad  uitam  cdernam  pcmcnire  dcsid- 
erat  scire  i/ifegrm  debet,  ct  fideliter  custodire." 

We  have  here  about  a  third  of  the  creed,  and  it  is  possible 
that  tlie  other  two-tliirds  were  contained  on  the  preceding 
page  of  the  original  Treves  MS.,  particularly  since  the  frag- 
ment begins  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  variations 
from  the  usual  text,  which  I  have  italicised,  are  all  easy  to 
explain,  on  the  supposition  that  they  represent  free  quotation, 
and  not  a  first  draft,  which  was  afterwards  polished.  The 
preacher  tm-ns  the  precise  antithesis  of  clause  33  into  fiowing 
relatival  sentences.  He  adds  from  his  Baptismal  Creed,  ct 
mortuus  and  die  tertia.      He  alters  the  form  of  clause   37&, 

^  111  the  MS.  the  a  of  saecunduin  liaa  been  erased,  and  a  second  m  in  humana. 
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and  of  158,  altering  "  resurgere  halient"  into  "  enmt  resurrcc- 
turi,"  naturally  enough  in  parallelism  to  "  reddituri,"  and 
weights  his  phrase  with  "  sine  dubio."  The  use  of  "  habeo  " 
with  the  infinitive  for  the  synthetic  future  has  been  much 
discussed.  It  was  often  used  in  African  Latin  from  the  third 
centm'y,  and  by  Gallican  writers  in  the  fifth,  so  that  it  does 
not  disprove  the  early  date  of  a  text  containing  it.  A  more 
important  fact  is  the  omission  of  clause  35,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intentional,  and  to  have  led  to  a  slight  alteration 
of  clause  36,  where  "  omnino  "  is  omitted,  and  "  Christus  est" 
is  supplied  in  clause  34  from  the  omitted  clause  as  antecedent 
to  the  relative  "  qui."  The  reason  of  the  omission  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  illustration  from  the  constitution  of  man,  in  clause 
35,  was  misused  by  the  Eutychians,  and  came  therefore  to  be 
regarded  with  disfavour  by  Catholic  writers.  The  preacher 
probably  omitted  it  for  this  reason.  If  we  su])pose  the  sermon 
to  be  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  older  than  the  date  when  the 
fragment  was  copied  at  Treves,  we  are  brought  to  a  date  at 
which  Eutychiauism  was  widely  prevalent.  Heurtley  ^  has 
shown  that  "  Bede  mentions  this  [heresy]  as  the  occasion  of 
the  assembling  of  the  great  Synod  of  Hethfield  [in  680],  and 
mentions  it  in  such  terms  as  to  imply  that  it  was  one  of  the 
pressing  dangers  of  the  day  to  which  the  Church  generally — 
not  merely  the  English  branch  of  it — was  exposed."  The 
danger  was  of  long  continuance.  More  than  a  century  earlier, 
Nicetus,  Archbishop  of  Treves  527-566,  wrote  a  letter 
remonstrating  with  Justinian  on  his  lapse  into  a  form  of 
Eutychiauism.  He  bade  him  remember  his  baptismal  vow : 
"  Unum  Filium  manentem  in  duabus  substantiis  cum  Patre  et 
Spiritu  Sancto  non  duos  Christos  testatus  es  .  .  .  talis  Pater 
qualis  et  Filius,"  ^  There  is  another  parallel  to  the  wording 
of  the  Quicunque  in  his  letter  to  Queen  Chlodosinda  on  her 
husband's  Arianism :  "  In  die  resurrectionis  nee  manere  nee 
apparere  potuit  qui  Trinitatem  in  Unitate  non  crediderit." 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  in  the  Treves  Fragment  a 
sermon  of  Nicetus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
and  was  brought  into  touch  with  the  school  of  Lerins  through 

1  Hist.  Earlier  Form.  1892,  p.  126.  2  Gallaud,  iii.  776. 
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a  friend  Florianus,  Abbot  of  Komanus  (diocese  of  Milan),  a 
pupil  of  Ca?sarius.  Indeed,  he  quotes  Germanus,  Hilary,  and 
Lupus  in  his  letter  to  the  queen. 

§  IV.  Of  Eighth  and  Ninth  Century  Quotations 

The  most  important  of  the  eighth  century  testimonies  to 
the  creed  is  a  Lihellus  de  Trinitatc  found  by  Caspar!  in  a 
Milan  MS.,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Bobbio  {Cod.  Anibros. 
D.  268  inf.  sasc.  viii.,  ix.).  It  contains,  both  in  form  and 
words,  reminiscences  of  the  Quicunque,  since  it  combines  teach- 
ing on  the  Trinity  with  teaching  on  the  Incarnation. 

Another  testimony  belonging  to  this  period,  or  an  earlier, 
is  Ps.-Gennadius,  de  Fide,  which  contains  a  form  of  creed 
parallel  in  form  to  the  Quicunque,  and  such  sentences  as 
the  following :  "  Spiritum  Sanctum  dicimus  et  credimus  eo, 
quod  est  ex  Patre  et  Filio  iiequaliter  procedens,  non  factus 
nee  creatus  nee  genitus,  sed  coffiternus  et  coaequalis  per 
omnia  Patri  et  Filio.  Hanc  uero  Trinitatem,  id  est  Patrem 
et  Filium  et  Spuitum  Sanctum,  non  tres  Deos  sed  unum  esse 
Deura  certissime  confitemur.  .  .  .  non  tamen  tres  dii,  sed 
uuus  Deus." 

A  sermon,  which  I  have  found  in  a  MS.  at  Munich  {Cod. 
led.  14,508,  s^ec.  x.),  and  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kirrhengcsc.'ric/ite,  July  1898,  contains  a  form  of  K,  and  is 
therefore  probably  older  than  the  ninth  century,  when  R 
had  been  superseded  almost  universally  by  our  Textus 
receptus.  It  appears  to  quote  the  Quicunque  as  follows  : 
"  Sicut  aliquis  auctor  dixit  Deus  Pater,  Deus  Filius,  Deus  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus." 

Another  such  testimony  is  in  a  sermon,  which  I  found 
at  S.  Gallen  {Cod.  2.30,  Siec.  ix.  in.).  After  a  quotation 
from  the  Fortunatus  Commentary  follows :  "  In  hac  Trinitate 
unum  Deum  colimus  et  adoramus  et  confitemur,  nihil  prius 
aut  posterius,  nihil  maius  aut  minus,  sed  totiE  tres  personam 
coseternse  sibi  sunt  et  cocequales.  Quia  semper  fuit  Spiritus 
Sanctus  in  una  diuinitate,  a^qualis  gloria,  coneterna  maiestas." 
That  this  is  more  than  a  quotation  from  a  shortened  form  of 
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text  found  in  the  Fortunatus  Commentary,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  clause  24  is  here  quoted,  only  half  of 
which  appears  in  that  Commentary. 

In  Cod.  Sessorian.  5  2  (see  p.  232  infra),  Morin  ^  has 
found  a  very  interesting  profession  of  faith,  such  as  was 
made  by  bishops  at  their  consecration.  The  collection  in 
which  it  is  found  was  made  in  the  ninth  century,  and  it 
follows  a  sermon  containing  E,  so  we  are  fairly  justified  in 
assigning  it  to  the  eighth  century,  and  in  comparing  it  with 
the  Profession  of  Denebert  (p.  175  infra),  made  in  798. 
The  last  words,  seculum  per  ignem,  are  a  quotation  from  the 
form  in  which  the  Fides  Bomanorum  appears  in  the  Gesta 
Liberii  (p.  215  infra) : 

"  Fides  autem  catholica  quam  me  secundum  sanctorum  patrum 
doctrinam  retinere  profiteor  ac  firmiter  credere,  litec  est.  Confiteor 
itaque  sanctam  perfectam  ueramque  Trinitatem,  id  est  Patrem  et  Filium 
et  Spiritum  Sanctum  unum  esse  Deum  omnium  uisibilium  et  inuisibilium 
conditorem  ;  propter  inseparabilem  substantiam  deitatis  Unitatem,  propter 
distinctionem  uero  personarum  Trinitatem  ueneramur.  Neque  personas 
confundimus  nee  substantium  separamus.  Alia  est  enim  persona  Patris, 
alia  Filii,  alia  Spiritus  Sancti.  Sed  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  una 
est  diuinitas,  sequalis  gloria,  cojfiterna  maiestas.  Pater  Deus,  Filius 
Deus,  Spiritus  Sanctus  Deus.  Non  tamen  tres  Dii  sed  unus  est  Deus. 
Idcirco  in  personis  discretio  est  sed  in  diuinitate  nulla  distinctio.  Pater 
a  nullo  est  factus  nee  creatus  nee  genitus.  Filius  a  Patre  solo  non 
factus  nee  creatus  sed  absque  initio  genitus.  Spiritus  autem  Sanctus  non 
factus  nee  creatus  nee  genitus  sed  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedens  est.  Pater 
enim  proprie  Pater  est  et  non  est  Filius.  Filius  uero  proprie  Filius  est 
et  non  est  Pater.  Spiritus  autem  Sanctus  proprie  Sjnritus  Sanctus  est 
et  non  est  Pater  uel  Filius.  Pater  quidem  semper  est  et  erat  et  erit  et 
nunquam  fuit  Pater  siue  Filio,  uel  Filius  sine  Pater,  nee  Spiritus 
Sanctus  sine  Patre  uel  Filio.  In  hac  autem  sancta  Trinitate  nihil  prius 
aut  posterius,  nihil  mains  aut  minus,  sed  totse  tres  personse  coseternoe 
sibi  sunt  et  coaequales.  Omnis  namque  sancta  Trinitas,  inuisibilis, 
incorporalis,  impalpabilis,  infinita,  immensa,  sempiterna  credenda  est. 
De  hac  autem  ineffabili  Trinitate  sola  Uerbi  Dei  persona,  id  est  Dominus 
noster  lesus  Christus  Dei  Filius  in  ultimis  diebus  propter  nos  redimendos 
descendit  de  coelis,  unde  nunquam  recesserat.  Incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu 
Sancto  et  Maria  uirgine.  Natus  ex  ipsa  solus  et  homo  uerus  factus  per 
omnia  similis  nobis  absque  peccato.     Uerusque  permanet  Deus  sequalis 

1  Bpv.  Bin.  1897,  p.  487. 
II 
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Patri  in  diuina  natura,  minor  Patre  in  humana.  Perfectus  Deus 
secundum  diuinitatem,  perfectus  homo  secundum  humanitatem.  Qui 
licet  Deus  sit  et  liomo  non  duo  tamen  sed  in  utraque  natura,  diuina 
scilicet  et  humana,  unus  uerus  et  proprius  est  Dei  Filius  Dominus  noster 
lesua  Christus.  In  diuina  ergo  natura  in  qua  Deus  noster  impassibilis 
est  et  iramutabilis  est.  Sed  in  humana  substantia  quam  assumpsit  ex 
uirgine  dignatus  est  pati  pro  nobis,  crucifigi,  sepeliri,  et  die  tertia 
resurgere  et  cum  eadem  glorificata  carne  ad  Ccclos  ascendit,  sedetque 
nunc  ad  dexteram  Patris  cum  qua  etiam  uenturus  est  iudicare  uiuos  et 
mortuos  et  sseculum  per  ignem.     Amen." 

Another  document,  which  may  be  assigned  to  this  date, 
is  a  sermon  de  fide,  found  among  the  works  of  Boniface, 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  (f.  755).  It  contains  the  following 
parallels :  "  Necessarium  est  patres  carissimi  .  .  .  fidem 
rectam  et  catholicam  sine  dubitatione  firmitcr  tenere  .  .  . 
Ista  est  fides  catholica,  ut  credamus  in  unum  Deum  Patrem 
omnipotentem  .  .  .  Filium  Spiritum  Sanctum  ex  Patre 
procedentem  et  Filio  .  .  .  Pater  cTternus,  Filius  oeternus, 
Spiritus  Sanctus  reternus  .  ,  .  sicut  Ghristus  tertia  die 
resurrexit  a  mortuis  sic  omnes  homines  boni  et  mali  in 
nouissime  die  cum  propriis  corporibus  resurgere  debent."  ^ 


§  V.  The  Early  Commentaries 

An  important  argument,  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
entire  text  of  the  Qiiicunque  in  the  eighth  century  or 
earlier,  may  be  founded  on  the  early  commentaries,  and  is 
independent  of  others.  There  are  some  seven  which  come 
into  consideration  here.  Four  of  them  (Bouhier,  Oratorian, 
Paris,  Troyes)  have  been  published  by  Ommanney,^  who  has 
made  this  subject  specially  his  own,  and  for  whose  work  as  a 
pioneer  all  students  must  be  grateful.  The  others  (Orleans, 
Stavelot,  Fortunatus)  I  have  edited  (in  part  from  new  MSS.) 
in  my  book  on  The  Athanasian  Creed  and  its  Commen- 
taries^^ As  I  shall  quote  the  readings  of  the  texts  of  the 
creed   embedded   in   them   in    my  aiiparatns  criticits,  it  will 

1  Ed.  Giles,  Oxford,  1841.  -  Early  Uistory,  pp.  1-30,  311-386. 

^  Texts  and  Studies,  iv.  1 . 
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suliice   here  to  give  a  short  suiiiinary   of   the  facts    known 
about  each : — 

1.  The  Orleans  Commcntanj. — The  Orleans  Commentary  ^ 
has  been  found  by  Cuissard  in  a  MS.  (No.  94)  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Fleury,  with  some  scraps 
of  Theodulf's  treatise  against  Adoptianism,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  Mass.  It  is  probably  the  MS.  which  the  authors  of 
the  Histoire  LitUraire  de  la  France  ^  found  at  Fleury  with 
such  a  commentary  on  the  first  page.  But  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  they  were  right  in  ascribing  it  to  Theodulf, 
as  Cuissard  has  also  done.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  learning 
shown  in  Theodulf's  known  writings.  No  doubt  the  copyist 
is  to  blame  for  many  clerical  errors  and  grammatical  mis- 
takes, but  the  laboured  explanations  and  the  loose  use  of 
terms  like  "  percipere,"  "  apprehendere,"  "  accipere,"  are 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Dc  Ordinc  Baptismi,  and  his 
use  of  "  suscipere,"  "  assumere  (luimanitatem)."  The  quota- 
tions from  the  Gospels  show  no  dependence  on  the  Theo- 
dulfian  recension  of  the  Vulgate.  The  author  quotes  from 
other  commentaries — Fortunatus,  Troyes,  Stavelot,  Paris — 
but  does  not  improve  their  sentences  by  alterations.  Lastly, 
the  title  Explanatio  Fidci  Catholicrc  does  not  agree  with  the 
title  given  to  the  Commentary  of  Theodulf  in  the  list  of  the 
Abbots  of  Fleury,  B.qd.  Symloli  s.  Athanasii,  which  is  the 
title  used  in  his  book,  De  Sinrita  Sanclo. 

2.  T/'ic  Slavelot  Coriwicntarij. — The  Stavelot  Commentary 
is  the  original  text  of  a  commentary  widely  popular  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  usually  connected  with  the  name  of  Bishop 
Bruno  of  Wiirzburg,  who  edited  it  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  earliest  MS.  (B.M.,  Add.  MSS.  18,043)  of  the  tenth 
century  comes  from  Stavelot  Abbey,  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes, 
Ft  is  a  glossed  Psalter  from  the  school  of  Notker,  a  teacher 
from  S.  Gall,  whom  Abbot  Odilo  summoned  to  help  him 
when  he  restored  the  abbey  after  the  Norman  invasion.  The 
internal  evidence  points  to  the  ninth  century  as  the  date  of 
its  composition.  The  wording  of  the  note  on  clause  27,  "  Non 
adoptiuum  sed  proprium  Dei  Filium,"  corresponds  with  the 

1  Thiodvtfe  EvSqvf  d'Orldavs,  Oilcans,  1892.  -  iv.  173. 
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wording  of  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort.  Perhaps 
it  is  one  of  the  commentaries  referred  to  by  the  synod  held 
in  the  Diocese  of  Lifege,  c.  840-855,  in  their  second  canon: 
"  Fidem  enim  S.  Athanasii  episcopi  in  hoc  opere  censuimiis 
obseruandum,  et  simbolum  apostolorum  cum  tradicionibus  et 
exposicionibus  sanctorum  patrum  in  his  sermonibus."  Stavelot 
was  attached  to  Li6ge  from  the  ninth  century.  It  has  been 
suggested  ^  that  this  is  the  missing  commentary  of  Theodulf, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  connect  any  of  the  MSS.  with  Fleury, 
or  the  text  with  Theodulf.  The  subject-matter  is  well  thought 
out,  and,  together  with  the  Fortunatus  and  Oratorian  Com- 
mentaries, it  was  used  as  the  foundation  of  several  composite 
commentaries.  One  of  these,  under  the  name  of  the  liermit, 
Eolle  of  Hampole,  was  widely  used  in  England  in  the  four- 
teenth century  .2 

3.  The  Paris  Commentary. — The  Paris  Commentary  is 
found  in  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  (B.N.,  Paris,  Cod.  lat. 
1012)  from  the  Abbey  of  S.  Martial  at  Limoges.  Some 
portions  of  it  are  found  also  in  a  Psalter  of  the  tenth  century, 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Peg.  2  B.  v.),  though  the  latter 
show  traces  of  polish.  It  contains  quotations  from  Gregory 
the  Great  and  Gennadius,  but  no  definite  evidence  as  to  the 
date  of  its  composition.  The  readings  in  the  Paris  MS.  are 
old,  but  this  only  proves  that  the  author  used  the  older  text, 
omitting  the  second  half  of  clause  4,  and  paraphrasing  clause 
27. 

4.  The  Bonhier  Commentary. — The  Bouhicr  Commentary  is 
found  in  some  four  MSS.,  the  earliest  of  which  is  of  the  tenth 
century  (Troycs,  1979),  and  belonged  formerly  to  the  Bouhier 
family  of  Dijon.  The  other  MSS.  also  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  France.  The  text  of  the  creed  cited  in  it  shows  late  readings, 
and  I  cannot  assign  to  it  an  earlier  date  than  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  mainly  founded  on  the  Oratorian 
Commentary,  and  was  constructed  with  some  literary  skill. 
The  personal  statements  of  the  preface  are  omitted  or  changed, 

'  Ommaiiney,  Diss.  p.  211. 

-  Another  form  of  the  coninientary  is  i'omid  in  a  Psalter  at  Boulogne  {Cod, 
20)  from  the  Abboy  of  S.  Bertin  at  S.  Omov,  written  r,  mOO. 
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e.g.  "  in  uetehbus  codicibus  inuenitur  prsetitulatum  "  for  "  eum 
uidi  praet.  etiam  in  net.  cod." 

5.  The  Oratorian  Commentary. — The  Oratoriun  Com- 
mentary is  by  far  tlie  most  learned,  if  not  the  most  original, 
of  all  the  early  commentaries.  At  present  there  are  only  two 
MSS.^  known.  The  earliest,  Cod.  Vat.  Reg.  231,  ssec.  ix.,  x., 
contains  works  of  Cassiodorus,  Prosper,  Alcuin,  Isidore,  with 
expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Apostles'  Creed.  The 
other,  Troycs,  804,  siec.  x.,  contains  works  of  Theodulf,  the 
Creed  of  Pelagius,  Augustine  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Apostles'  Creed,  followed  by  two  other  expositions  of  that 
creed  and  another  of  the  Quiciinque,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
again  as  the  Troyes  Commentary.  The  Vatican  MS.  only 
contains  a  preface,  which  reappears  in  a  condensed  form  in 
all  MSS.  of  the  Bouhier  Commentary.  The  writer,  apparently 
addressing  a  syiiod,  states  tliat  he  has  carried  out  their 
instructions  to  provide  an  exposition  of  this  work  on  the 
Faith,  "  which  is  here  and  there  {2^assii/i)  recited  in  our  churches, 
and  continually  made  the  subject  of  meditation  by  our  priests." 
He  complains  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  among  the  clergy, 
of  the  difficulty  which  they  find  in  getting  books  for  their 
sacred  offices — a  Psalter,  or  a  Lectionary,  or  a  Missal. 
"  Since  some  have  no  desire  to  read  or  learn,  it  is  the  will  of 
the  synod  that  at  least  they  should  be  compelled  to  meditate 
on  this  exposition  of  the  Faith  "  which  he  has  illustrated  from 
the  Fathers.  Ignorance  of  God  in  a  priest  should  be  ac- 
counted sacrilege,  like  blasphemy  in  a  layman.  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  tradition  that  this  work  had  been  composed 
by  the  blessed  Athanasius,"  Bishop  of  the  Alexandrian  Church, 
"  for  I  have  always  seen  it  entitled  thus,  even  in  old  MSS." 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  composed  to  meet 
the  Arian  heresy.  The  exposition  contains  extracts  from 
Augustine,  Prosper,  Leo,  the  translation  by  Dionysius  Exiguus 
of  Cyril's  Synodical  Epistle,  Fulgentius,  Pelagius  l.,  Vigiliua 
of  Thapsus,  the  Creed  of  Pelagius,  and  the  Definition  of  the 
Sixth  General  Council  (681). 

^  A  thii-d  MS.,  mentioned  by  Swainson,  p.  379,  as  Turin  Ixvi.  SiCC.  xiii. , 
contains  a  composite  text  in  wliicli  notes  from  the  Stavclot  Cora,  arc  added. 
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From  this  last  extract  Ommanney  concluded  that  the 
commentary  was  written  while  some  fear  of  Monothelitism, 
the  heresy  condemned  by  that  Council,  still  existed,  i.e.  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.^  But  there  is  no  other 
such  reference,  and  the  words  of  the  Definition  are  quoted 
rather  as  a  statement  of  positive  truth  than  a  weapon  against 
error.  We  may  note,  however,  that  there  is  very  distinct 
emphasis  laid  on  the  Lord's  unity  of  person,  as  if  in  fear  of 
a  revived  Xestorianism.  The  phrase,  singidariias  i)ersonce, 
found  useful  by  Vinccntius  to  define  the  icnitas  personcc,  is 
quoted  again  and  again,  as  in  the  Troyes  Commentary.  No 
doubt  it  is  found  in  uncontroversial  passages,  e.g.  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary,  "  unus  es  Deus,  unus  es  Dominus,  non  in  unius 
singularitate  persona}."  ^  But  the  question  is  not  so  much  of 
the  phrase  as  of  its  use.  It  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the 
Adoptianist  period,  and  to  confirm  Swainson's  suggestion  that 
this  might  be  the  lost  commentary  of  Theodulf. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  preface  is  worthy  of  Theodulf,  and 
the  situation  is  exactly  that  which  he  found  in  his  diocese  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Carlovingian  revival  of  learning.  The 
same  series  of  authors  are  quoted  in  his  book  On  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Symholum  Athanasii.^  Is  it 
fanciful  to  connect  the  remarks  on  clerical  ignorance  with  a 
canon  of  the  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo,  "  Ignorantia  mater 
cunctorum  errorum  maxime  in  sacerdotibus  Dei  uitanda  est," 
Nvhicli  the  author  of  the  preface  would  know  in  his  copy  of 
Dionysiiis  Exiguus,  and  with  the  fact  that  Theodulf  was  of 
Spanish  extraction  ? 

The  Vatican  MS.  belongs  to  Queen  Christin.a's  collection, 
and  came  probably  from  Fleury.  The  Troyes  MS.  may  be 
connected  with  Fleury,  both  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  works 
of  Theodulf  and  through  the  Troyes  Commentary,  which  is 
quoted  by  the  Orleans  Commentary  itself  in  a  Fleury  MS. 

^  Dis.3.  p.  189. 

*  Ed.  Wilson.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Dr.  Mercati'.s  review  of  ray  book, 
Jlevista  Bihliog.,  1896,  p.  149,  but  disagree  witli  his  argument. 

^  The  title  given  to  liis  Conimentar}'  in  tlie  catalogue  of  the  Abbots  of  Fleury 
was  E.cplaiiatio  nymholh  Atlmnasii.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  tlic  Conun^ntary  ha>i 
no  title,  but  is  preceded  by  E.rplann'io  STjmhoIi  ApostoHri. 
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Besides  its  use  with  the  Stavelot  Commentary,  in  Kolle  of 
Hampole's  edition,  it  was  also  combined  with  other  notes  in 
a  Commentary  found  in  an  Oxford  MS,  (Bodleian  Library, 
Cod.  Canonici  Bill.  30). 

6.  The  Troyes  Commentary. — The  Troyes  Commentary  pre- 
cedes the  Oratorian  in  the  Troyes  MS.  {Cod.  804)  of  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  based  in  the  first  part  on  the  Fortunatus 
Commentary,  but  in  the  second  deviates  from  it  widely.  The 
author  deals  fairly  with  the  text  of  the  creed. 

The  date  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Ommanney  notes 
"  the  entire  omission  of  the  terminology  of  the  Prsedestinarian 
and  Adoptianist  controversies,"  and  "  the  distinct  employment 
of  that  in  use  when  Monothelitism  was  the  great  subject  of 
discussion,"  and  would  date  it  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.^ 

We  do  not  find  any  precise  technical  terms  such  as  "  non 
adoptiuus,"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  indica- 
tions of  opposition  to  Adoptianism,  which  would  bring  the 
earliest  possible  date  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
"Felix  of  Urgel  was  at  one  with  his  orthodox  opponents  in 
admitting  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  and  two 
wills.  But  he  spoke  of  our  Lord  in  His  human  nature  as 
Adopted  Sou,  and  therefore  incurred  the  suspicion  of  intro- 
ducing a  double  personality.  This  danger  would  account  for 
the  strong  assertion  in  clause  33  of  the  singularity  of  His 
person,  and  a  more  emphatic  condemnation  of  Nestorianism 
than  is  found  in  Fortunatus.  Felix  also  held  that  our  Lord 
assumed  human  nature  in  the  state  to  which  Adam's  fall 
reduced  it,  not  indeed  as  tainted  by  original  sin,  but  as 
subject  to  mortality  and  other  consequences  of  sin,  a  view 
which  is  clearly  condemned  in  the  note  on  clause  30  :  "  Per- 
fectum  hominem  absque  peccato  de  uirgine  suscipere  dignatus 
est,  ut  per  eandem  naturam,  quse  in  paradiso  decepta  mortem 
incurrerat,  rursuni  eundem  diabolum  non  potentia  diuinitatis 
sed  ratione  iustitife  uincerit." 

"  As  the  process  of  adoption  was  not  held  to  be  completed 
till  the  resurrection,  the  emphatic  iteration  in  this  and  the 

'  E.ll.  p.  03  ;  Diss.  p.  187. 
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Stavelot  Commentary  (as  in  the  ninth  century  recensions  of 
the  Fides  Romanorum  and  the  Fortunatus  Commentary),  that 
the  Lord  rose  in  the  same  flesh  in  ^yhich  He  died,  may  be 
supposed  to  guard  against  Adoptianist  error.  Paulinus  made 
the  same  point  in  his  speech  at  the  Council  of  Friuli."  ^ 

"  Another  hint  of  the  date  is  found  in  the  reference  to  the 
genealogy  in  S.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  was  distinguished  by 
Felix  from  that  recorded  by  S.  Luke  as  giving  Christ's  descent 
according  to  the  flesh,  while  S.  Luke  gave  the  descent  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit.-  The  commentary  confutes  this  view, 
by  pointing  to  the  true  contrast  between  the  Divine  genera- 
tion and  the  fleshly,  just  as  Paulinus,  in  the  speech  to  which 
I  have  referred,  contrasts  the  human  birth  in  time  with  the 
Divine  birth,  irrespective  of  time."  On  these  grounds  we  may 
assign  the  Commentary  to  the  period  when  Adoptianism  was 
an  active  heresy,  c.  780-820. 

7.  The  Fortunatus  Commentary. — The  Fortunatus  Com- 
mentary is  the  earliest  known,  and  must  be  allowed  to  take 
an  important  place  in  the  argument  for  determining  the  date 
and  earliest  text  of  the  creed.  Waterland  was  only 
acquainted  with  two  MSS.,  but  we  now  hear  of  some  twenty, 
nine  of  which  at  least  belong  to  the  ninth  century. 

By  a  curious  clue  I  have  been  able  to  find  and  identify 
the  lost  S.  Gall.  MS.,  known  hitherto  only  througli  the 
editions  of  Goldast  in  his  MaiuLcde  Biblic7im,Yran\du.i't,  1610, 
and  of  Card.  Pitra  in  his  Analccta  sacra  ct  classica.  Having 
looked  for  it  in  vain  at  S.  Gallen  and  Frankfurt,  I  went  to 
Leiden  to  see  Goldast's  MS.  copy,  which  had  drifted  thither 
in  the  collection  of  MSS.  formed  by  the  celebrated  Yoss. 
Finding  in  it  no  clue,  I  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
written  catalogue  of  MSS.,  wlien  I  came  on  a  note,  to  the 
effect  that  certain  Latin  verses  had  been  found  in  a  MS.  at 
Zurich  (Cod.  Misc.  c.  78,  Sc"ec.  ix.),  which  formerly  belonged 
to  S.  Gallen.  I  recognised  them  at  once  as  having  been 
printed  by  Goldast  from  the  lost  MS.  Through  the  kind 
offices  of  the  librarian,  Dr.  Ftih,  the  MS.  was  sent  to  S. 
Gallen  for  inspection.     There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 

^  Ath.  Creed,  p.  Iv.  f.  -  Dorner,  IIlsl.  Person  of  Christ,  ii.  p.  25G. 
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identification.  But,  alas  !  there  was  no  trace  of  the  name 
Euphronius,  which  Goldast  had  invented  as  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  title  was  simply  Expositio  Field  Catholicce,  to 
which  Goldast  had  added  in  the  margin,  Athanasii  usque  hue. 
It  would  seem  that  anonymous  treatises  did  not  interest  his 
reading  public.  One  can  appreciate  the  caustic  complaint  in 
the  catalogue  of  MSS.  at  S.  Gallen,  that  by  giving  false 
names  to  documents  he  has  wrought  confusion,  but  that  it  is 
hard  to  prove  this,  because  the  MSS.  which  he  possessed, 
lawfully  or  unlawfully,  are  scattered  over  the  world. ^ 

Besides  these  ninth  century  MSS.  of  the  full  Commentary, 
we  have  also  a  ninth  century  MS.  of  an  adaptation  of  the 
Commentary  in  the  margin  of  a  Psalter  {God.  Sangcdl.  27)." 
This,  at  any  rate,  would  seem  to  throw  back  the  archetype  of 
all  these  MSS.  at  least  as  far  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  internal  evidence  points  back  to  an  earlier  date. 
Apollinarianism  is  the  latest  heresy  mentioned  by  name. 
Eutychianism,  which  revived  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  is  ignored,  and  only  a  mild  warning  is  given  against 
the  error  of  Xestorius :  "  Ne  propter  adsumptionem  humana; 
carnis  dicatur  esse  quaternitas,  quod  absit  a  fidelium  cordibus 
uel  sensibus  dici  aut  cogitari."  "  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
Procession  controversy  of  the  eighth  century,  nor  to  the 
Monothelete  controversy,  which,  in  the  seventh  century,  was 
a  struggle  for  life  or  death."  On  the  other  hand,  Sabellius, 
Arius,  and  Apollinaris  are  in  turn  branded  as  false  teachers, 
and  the  warnings  which  the  Qimunque  contains  against  their 
errors  are  noted.^  These  facts  incline  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Commentary  was  written  not  long  after  the  creed  itself,  since 
many  sentences  afforded,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  other 
commentaries,   the   opportunity   of    saying    something  about 

^  This  discovery  confirms  my  argnmeiit,  TTie  AOi.  Creed,  p.  Ixxi.,  that  the 
lost  MS.  was  not  to  be  identified  with  Cod,  Sungall.  241,  n3  Titra 
suggests. 

^  Tlie  adaptation  is  also  found  in  Cod.  Jat.  ifonacensi^,  3720,  srec.  x.,  and 
C.L.M.,  14,501,  sa?o.  xii.  I  have  described  it  fully  on  p.  1.x.  of  my  book,  The 
Ath.  Creed. 

^  In  the  Troycs  Commentary  founded  on  this,  ajiparcntly  when  the  Adoptian- 
ists  had  revived  his  heresy,  Nestorius  is  mentioned  by  name. 
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later  controversies.  Kattenbusch  ^  urges  with  some  force, 
that  expositions  of  a  creed  tend  to  stop  in  their  review  of 
heresies  with  the  latest  heresy  opposed  therein,  whether  they 
were  written  a  long  or  a  short  time  after.  This  argument  ia 
not  always  borne  out  by  the  facts,  e.g.  the  references  to 
other  heresies  in  the  Oratorian  and  Bouhier  Commentaries. 

"  Another  indication  of  time  has  been  found  in  the  note 
on  clause  29,  'In  seculo,  id  est  in  isto  sexto  miliario  in  quo 
nunc  sumus.'  This  '  sixth  milliary '  must  mean  the  sixth 
period  of  a  thousand  years  from  the  creation,  with  the  close 
of  which  men  expected  the  end  of  the  world."  During  the 
fifth  century  the  dread  of  barbarian  invasion,  with  gloomy 
forebodings  of  disaster  to  the  Eoman  arms,  led  to  anxious 
anticipations  of  the  last  judgment.  S.  Augustine,  while  he 
taught  that  the  exact  date  of  the  Second  Advent  must 
remain  unknown,  believed  that  the  last  years  of  the  sixth 
milliary  were  passing.  Speaking  of  the  binding  of  Satan,  in 
his  book  On  the  City  of  God  (413-426),  he  says,  xx.  7  :  "  A.ut 
quia  in  ultimis  annis  mille  ista  res  agitur,  id  est,  sexto 
annorum  miliario,  tanquam  sexto  die,  cuius  nunc  spatia 
posteriora  uoluuntur."^  He  seems  to  have  used  the  clirono- 
logical  system  of  Julius  Africanus,  according  to  which  Christ 
was  born  in  the  year  5500  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  "sixth  milliary"  would  end  in  A.D.  49 9.^  In  the 
fourth  century,  Eusebius  of  Cicsarea,  while  accepting  most  of 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor,  found  reason  to  postpone 
the  date  three  hundred  years,  bringing  it  to  A.D.  799. 
Since  my  discovery  of  Goldast's  literary  dishonesty,  and  the 
consequent  collapse  of  speculations  as  to  another  Euphronius, 
I  cannot  contend  for  so  early  a  date  as  the  fifth  century, 
and  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  author  used  the  Eusebian 
clironology.*     He    does    not   suggest   that   the   close   of   the 

1  Thcol.  Ltz.,  1897,  see  p.  147.  =  Cf.  Sulpicins  Severus,  Hist.  ii. 

^  Epiph:inius  seems  to  have  made  an  independent  calculation,  which  would 
bring  it  to  A.D.  478. 

■^  Tliis  system  was  used  hy  Bede,  dc  Tcmjiorihus,  c,  22,  and  in  Paris,  B.N., 
L'od.  kit.  14,51,  written  c.  796  ;  cf.  the  chronological  notes  in  Cod.  Wircehurg, 
M.P.,  th.  f.  28,  fol.  68,  sa;c.  viii  ,  and  Cud.  Budl.  c.  J/!(.s\  113  {oliiu.  91),  fol. 
114^  and  115,  siCC.  vii.      I  owe  tlie  latter  references  to  Doni.  Morin. 
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milliary  was  at  liaud.  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  he 
wrote  at  least  a  century  before  the  date  799. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  abridged  form  of  text  found 
in  this  Commentary,  and  may  compare  it  with  that  found  in 
the  Troyes  Commentary.  Both  omit  clauses  2,  12,  20—22, 
26,  27;  Fortuuatus  alone  omits  also  clauses  14,24.^  As 
regards  clauses  12,  14,  the  leading  ideas,  "  uncreate,  incom- 
prehensible, omnipotent,"  have  been  explained  with  reference 
to  clauses  8,  9,  13  ;  and  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  author's  argument  to  enlarge  on  tlie  guarding  clauses. 
There  is  no  term  in  clauses  26,  27,  which  appears  by  analogy 
to  need  explanation.  The  author  of  the  recension  in  Cod. 
Sangcdl.  27  inserts  a  new  note  on  clause  2,  as  on  clause 
20-22,  but  he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  explain  any  of 
the  terms  in  clause  2.  It  forms  properly  one  sentence  with 
clause  1,  and  was  probably  so  regarded  by  the  author  of  the 
Commentary.  But  when  the  creed  was  inserted  in  Psalters, 
and  its  cltiuses  were  pointed  for  singing  as  a  canticle,  it  was 
detached  from  clause  1.  This  seems  to  have  led  the  author 
of  tlie  recension  to  say  something  about  it.  As  to  clauses 
20-22,  the  latter  portions  of  which  are  found  in  the  note  on 
clause  5,  it  may  be  argued  that  he  had  already  explained  the 
terms  gif/ncns,  genitus,proccdcns,  and  found  nothing  more  to  say. 
The  author  of  the  recension  has  nothing  of  importance  to  add. 

As  to  authorship,  we  are  once  again  dependent  on  the 
Milan  ^[^.  79,  sac.  xi.,  which  ascribes  the  exposition  to  a 
Fortunatus.  He  has  not  unreasonably  been  identified  with 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  some  time  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  a 
friend  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  whose  exx^osition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  contained  in  this  MS.  at  fol.  26  v.  Waterland 
traced  in  the  two  commentaries  "  great  similitude  of  style, 
thought,  and  expressions,"  and  found  in  his  poems  phrases 
whicli  seemed  like  poetical  renderings  of  phrases  in  the 
Quicunque.  "  But  the  biographer  of  Fortunatus  does  not 
include  such  a  commentary  among  his  works  ;  and  the  special 
case,  founded  on  mere  similitude  of  style  and  scraps  of  poetry, 
is  much  weaker  than  Waterland's  sound  general  conclusion, 
that  "  the  tenour  of  the  whole  comment,  and   the  simplicity 
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of  the  style  and  thoughts,  are  very  suitable  to  that  age,  and 
more  so  than  to  the  tmies  followmg." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  text  embedded  in  these  com- 
mentaries is  simply  an  abridged  form  of  the  ordinary  text 
current  in  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century.^ 

§  VI.  Rival  Theories  of  Origin 

1.  The  Two-Porlion  Tlieorij. — At  this  point  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  discuss  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Qiiicunquc 
which  was  first  put  forward  by  Swainson.  From  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Treves  fragment  contains  the  earliest  version  of 
the  part  relating  to  the  incarnation,  he  was  led  on  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Profession  of  Denebert,  containing  clauses 
1,  3-6,  20-22,  24  f.,and  this  Treves  fragment  (clauses  28-40) 
represent  the  component  parts  of  the  creed  in  their  earliest 
form.  He  argued  tliat  they  were  not  brought  together 
and  moulded  into  their  present  form  till  the  ninth  century,  and 
that  the  final  shaping  took  place  in  the  diocese  of  Eheims 
between  the  years  8 GO -870. 

He  was  followed  by  Lumby,"  who  stated  the  case  succinctly 
as  follows:  "  (i.)  Before  a.d.  809,  there  is  no  trustworthy 
evidence  of  any  confession  called  by  the  name  of  S.  Athan- 
asius.  (ii.)  Before  that  date  two  separate  compositions  existed, 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  p>resent  Qmcunque.  (iii.) 
That  for  some  time  after  that  date  all  quotations  are  made 
only  from  the  former  of  these  compositions.  (iv.)  That  the 
Qulcunque  was  not  known  down  to  A.ix  813,  to  those  wdio 
were  most  likely  to  liave  lieard  of  it,  had  it  been  in  existence. 
(v.)  That  it  is  found  nearly  as  we  use  it  in  A.D.  870.  (vi.)  A 
comparison  of  the  various  MSS.  shows  that  after  the  combina- 
tion of  the  tvro  parts,  the  text  was  for  some  time  in  an  unsettled 
or  transition  state.  On  every  ground,  therefore,  both  of 
internal  and  external  evidence,  it  seems  to  be  a  sound  con- 
clusion that  somewhere  between  a.d.  813-850  the  creed  was 
brought  nearly  into  the  form  in  which  we  use  it." 

^  Tliis  argument  is  accepted  by  Loofs,  R.E.^,  Art,  "  Atliaiiasiauuni." 
-  J/i<  ofthr  Crcrdx,  erl,  3,  J).  259. 
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In  Germany  this  two-portion  theory  has  been  supported  in 
a  slightly  modified  form  by  Harnack,^  who  regards  the  first 
part  as  a  Gallican  Rule  of  Faith,  based  on  the  teaching  of 
Augustine  and  Vincentius,  written  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
probably  polished  into  its  present  artistic  form  in  South 
Gaul  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century.  It  obtained  popu- 
larity as  an  instruction  for  clergy,  and  was  learnt  by  heart 
with  the  Psalms.  Synods  began  to  quote  it,  and  it  came  into 
general  use  as  a  creed  of  the  Prankish  Church  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  when  tlie  second  Christological  part  was 
added  to  it,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  obscurity,  though  it 
was  certainly  not  finished  in  the  ninth  century. 

At  first  this  theory  appears  spectral  and  intangilde.  It 
seems  only  too  probable  that  when  the  evidence  proving  the 
existence  of  the  entire  text,  and  its  continuous  use  from  the 
eighth  century  on,  has  been  collected  and  classified,  and  wlien 
the  assumptions,  which  were  adduced  to  prove  that  the  com- 
pleted form  was  only  moulded  in  the  ninth  century,  have  been 
shown  to  have  been  unjustifiable,  the  theory  will  only  betake 
itself  a  century  further  back,  where  there  is  less  evidence 
available,  and  more  scope  for  unverifiable  assumptions,  and 
thus  continue  to  defy  its  enemies.  Such  fears  are  groundless. 
The  evidence  as  to  the  separate  existence  of  the  two  parts  is 
incomplete,  and  the  theory  having  gained  a  fictitious  strength 
from  mistaken  assumptions,  when  they  are  exposed,  vanishes. 

Reference  to  Appendix  D,  a  table  of  testimonies  to  the 
creed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  which  can  be  supported 
by  entire  texts,  copied  (so  far  as  we  can  tell  with  any  certainty) 
in  the  same  localities,  will  show  at  a  glance  that  these  testi- 
monies, e.g.  quotations  by  Hincmar,  or  Ratramn,  or  Alcuin, 
were  not  from  a  mere  fragment.  Since  the  publication  of 
my  book,  The  Athanasian  Creed,  I  have  been  able  to  find 
and  collate  some  eight  new  MSS.  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  containing  the  entire  text,  to  add  to  the  lists  there 
given.  And  there  are  others  waiting  for  collation.  Thus  M. 
L.  Delisle  has  lately  publislied  notes  on  a  MS.,  which  was 
given  to  the  Church  of  Lyons  by  Archbishop  Lcidrad,  798- 
'  /).  ^.Mi.  )i.  209. 
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814,  now  ill  the  "  Bibl.  des  Peres  Maristes  de  8aiiile-Foi-Ies- 
Lyon."  ^  He  regards  such  a  MS.,  whose  date  is  approximately 
fixed  by  the  autograph  inscription  "  Leidrat  .  .  .  eps  istuni 
librum  tradidi  ad  altarc  sci  Stcphani,"  as  of  great  value  for  the 
clearing  up  of  palL\^ographical  difficulties.  The  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  history  of  handwriting  is  not  more  illuminating 
than  the  light  which  the  list  of  its  contents,  including  the 
Quiciinqite,  throws  on  our  present  subject.  For  it  appears  to 
contain  a  collection  of  creeds,  which  Leidrad  had  compiled  in 
preparation  for  his  journey  to  Spain,  to  contend  against 
Adoptianism.  This  proves  that  he  not  only  knew  of  the 
creed,  but  valued  it — a  most  important  conclusion,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel. 

The  authors  of  the  two-portion  theory  took  advantage 
of  the  uncertainties  attaching  to  palaeograpliical  arguments 
twenty  years  ago,  which  in  respect  of  Quicunque  MSS.  have 
been  minimised  by  the  publications  of  the  PaLeographical 
Society.  They  were  sceptical  about  the  dates  of  MSS,  e.g. 
B.N.,  Paris,  Cod.  Jat.  13,  159,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  by 
some  Litanies  as  795-800. 

Nowadays  there  is  no  question  as  to  accepting  that  date, — 
in  fact  there  is  no  question,  from  a  pateographical  point  of 
view,  that  there  is  documentary  proof  that  the  Qicicunqiie  was 
read,  as  we  have  it,  in  the  eiglith  century. 

Apart  from  the  eighth  century  MSS.,  the  evidence  was 
liable  to  collapse.  It  was  argued  that  Hincmar  with  others 
of  his  contemporaries  only  quoted  the  first  part.  Yet  all  the 
time  a  quotation  of  clause  38,  with  the  old  idiom  "  resurgere 
habent,"  as  from  "  the  Catholic  Faith,"  was  overlooked  in  the 
second  of  Hincmar's  treatises  on  Predestination. 

The  three  fragments  whicli  were  the  stronghold  of  the 
theory  were  a  twelfth  century  sermon  at  Vienna,  the  Profes- 
sion of  Denebert,  and  the  Treves  fragment. 

1.  The   Vienna   sermon   {Cod.   12  61)  is   a  collection  of 

writings  ascribed  to  Augustine,  which,  though  copied  in  the 

twelfth  century,  contains  materials  of  an  earlier  date.     There 

are   two  references  to  the   Quicunque,  under  the  title   Fidis 

^  NoHces  et  ExtraUs  des  manuscrits,  1898. 
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Catholica.  In  the  first,  the  preacher  quotes  clause  3  ;  in  the 
second,  clauses  1-6,  24,  26a,  with  variations,  which  find  no 
support  in  other  MSS.  Since  the  preacher  quoted  S.  Paul 
freely,  it  is  probable  that  he  intended  to  quote  the  creed 
freely,  and  the  fragment  may  be  safely  ignored  in  any  recon- 
struction of  the  earliest  text. 

2.  The  profession  of  Denebert,  Bishop-elect  of  "Worcester, 

was   made   to   Ethelhard,  Archbishop   of   Canterbury,  in  the 

year   798.     It   is   found   in   a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 

(Cleopatra  E.  1)  of  the  twelfth  century.     It  consisted  of  a 

promise  of  obedience,  with  a  short  exposition  of  the  Catholic 

and  apostolic  faith,  as  Denebert  had  received  it.     He  quoted 

from  a  written  original  {Scriptum  est),  clauses  1,  3-6,  20-22, 

24,  25  of  the  Quicnnriue  ;  and  promised  further  to  observe 

the  decrees  of   the  Popes,  and  the  six  Catholic  synods  and 

their  Pule   of  Faith.     Since  he  undertook  to  be  brief,  and 

would  find  the  Incarnation  fully  expounded  by  those  synods, 

it  cannot  be  safely  said  that  he  knew  no  more  of  the  creed 

than   he   quoted.      I  will  quote   the    variants   of   Denebert's 

text   on   p.    192.     Morin   has    found  a    MS.  of    the  eighth 

century  written  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  hand  {Cod.  lat.  Monacensis, 

6298),  containing    the   whole    creed,    and    agreeing    in    one 

variant  (clause  5  >   cnim  est)  with  Denebert  against  all  other 

MSS.     This  is  a  small  point,  but  it  is  interesting,  and  the 

text  as  a  whole  strongly  confirms  the  argument  that  Denebert 

was  likely  to   know  more  than   he  cared  to  quote.^     Some 

clergy  from  England   attended  the  Council  of  Frankfurt  in 

794.      Perhaps  they  brought  back  some  such  MS.  with  them. 

The  creeds  of  other  English  bishops  of  this  century,  preserved 

in  the  same  collection,  have,  as  Swainson  -  suggests,  a  Sabellian 

sound.     They  run  as  follows  :  "  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  et 

Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  natum  et  passum,"  etc.*     Such 

1  Deuebcrt's  readings  of  clauses  22,  25  correspond  to  those  of  another  eighth 
centary  MS.,  B.N.,  Paris,  Cod.  lat.  1451,  which  contains  a  list  of  Popes,  with  a 
notice  of  the  first  six  Councils.  Ho  may  have  quoted  from  a  MS.  of  thi^ 
collection. 

-  P.  286. 

^'The  creeds  referred  to  are  tho<e  of  Heabert,  822;  Humbert,  828;  Hcrcfrith 
825;  Ceolfrith,  S39. 
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erroneous  teaching  might  have  been  given  ignorantly,  but  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  Denebert  quotes  the  same  clauses 
as  Benedict  d'Aniane  and  Hincmar,  when  in  the  following 
century  they  reasoned  against  the  heretical  tendency  of  the 
phrase  trina  deltas} 

3.  The  Treves  fragment  in  B.N.,  Paris,  Cod.  led.  3836,  has 
already  been  sufficiently  described  (p.  157),  and  reasons  have 
been  stated  which  make  it  improbable  that  the  original 
document  contained  no  more  than  the  copyist  found  at  Treves 
in  730. 

The  two-portion  theory  further  depended  on  three  ques- 
tionable assumptions — (i.)  That  the  silence  of  such  men  as 
Paulinus  and  Alcuin,  and  Alcuin's  pupil,  Eabanus  Maurus, 
showed  their  ignorance  of  the  Quicunqne ;  (ii.)  that  the 
authority  of  the  document  from  the  hand  (as  was  supposed) 
of  Athanasius  would  constrain  anyone,  who  knew  anything  of 
it,  to  use  and  quote  it ;  (iii.)  that  the  completed  creed  would 
be  a  useful  weapon  against  Adoptianism,  but  was  not 
discovered  in  time. 

i.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Eabanus  Maurus  and  ^legin- 
hard  of  Fulda  are  strangely  silent  at  a  time  when,  with  the 
multiplication  of  copies,  the  creed  was  coming  more  and  more 
into  use,  and  was  known  to  their  contemporary  Haito,  Abbot 
of  Keichenau.^  Ilaito's  successor,  Walafrid  Strabo,  came 
from  Eeichenau  to  Fulda,  and  went  back  in  838.  But  the 
use  of  the  creed  was  local  as  yet.  None  of  the  episcopal 
charges  recorded  would  be  binding  on  Eabanus.  And  his 
knowledge  of  some  phrases  at  least  of  the  creed  may  be 
attested  by  the  following  parallels :  {a)  "  Oportebat  ita  in- 
sinuari  Trinitatem  ut,  quamuis  nulla  esset  diuersitas  substan- 
ti;e,  singillatim  tamen  commendaretur  distinctio  pcrsonarum"; 
(h)  "  Una  substantia  una  natura  una  maiestas  una  gloria 
aeternitas  et  Patris  et  Pilii  et  Spiritus  Sancti."^ 

^  This  quotation  from  Swainson  was  strong!}'  objected  to  by  some  critics  of 
my  former  book,  e.g.  Dr.  Mercati  in  the  Revista  Bihl.  Ital.  1896,  p.  149,  but 
without  giving  any  reasons. 

^AVe  have  now  the  testimony  of  the  Karl.srulie  MS.,  Cod.  Augiensis,  ccxxix., 
of  the  year  821. 

3Rabnni,  Opj)-  MSL.  110,  p.  210.     Cf.  my  Ath.  Creed,  p.  xxxviii.  f. 
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When  we  turu  bo  Alciiin  we  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  really  was  silent  on  the  subject.  There  is  the  evidence 
of  a  work  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  may,  with 
some  confidence,  be  ascribed  to  him.^  It  is  found  in  a  MS. 
of  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  which  was  presented 
by  Bishop  Dido,  who  died  in  891,  to  the  Church  at  Laon. 
In  this  are  quoted  clauses  7,  20—22,  24-26.^  Swainson 
admits  that  his  thoughts,  in  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  (Ep.  33) 
"  run  curiously  enough  into  the  channel  of  the  Quicunque,"  ^ 
and  "  that  the  order  of  everything  in  the  Quicunque,  as 
well  as  many  of  its  words  and  phrases,*  are  found  in  his 
book  on  the  Trinity.  Surely,  in  the  light  of  accumulated 
evidence,  Swainson  would  have  abandoned  the  hopeless  task 
of  proving  that  Alcuin  knew  nothing  of  the  creed. 

The  fact  is  that  both  Alcuin's  quotations,  and  also  those 
of  Paulinus  in  his  speech  at  Friuli  in  7l'6,  show  a  tendency 
to  paraphrase  the  creed,  in  order  to  meet  the  Nestorian  ten- 
dency of  the  Adoptiauists.  Thus  Alcuin  writes,  adv.  Elip. 
i.  9 :  "  Ut  unus  sit  Christus  et  unus  Deus  et  unus  Dei 
Filius  .  .  .  diuinitate  consubstantialis  Patri,  humanitate  con- 
substantialis  matri "  ;  and  Paulinus :  "  Naturaliter  Patri 
secundum  diuinitatem,  naturaliter  matri  secundum  humani- 
tatem :  proprius  tamen  Patri  in  utroque,  quoniam  sicut 
dictum  est  non  sunt  duo  Pilii,  alter  Dei  et  alter  hominis,  sed  unus 
Christus  lesus  propter  unam  personam,  Dei  et  hominis  Filius, 
Deus  uerus  et  homo  uerus  in  anima  rationali  et  uera  carne." 

ii.  "  The  supposed  authority  of  the  document  is  the  second 
assumption  with  which  we  have  to  deal." 

We  can  distinguish  between  two  phases  of  the  influence 
which  the  Qidciinque  might  win  in  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
first  it  would  be  known  as  a  sermon  or  treatise  on  the  Faith, 
whether  recommended  by  the  name  of  Athanasius  or  not,  on  the 
same  level  of  interest  and  importance  as  tlie  Fides  Romanorum. 
We  may  compare  the  degree  of  authoritativeness  which  the 
Te  Deum  possessed  for  Caesarius  of  Aries,  or  Theodulf's  hymn 

'  The  differences  in  style  which  distingnish  it  from  other  of  his  works  are 
unimportant.     Cf.  D.C.B.    Art.  "Alcuin." 

-MSL.  101,  §§  750   756.  -'  P.  405.  ^  P.  41:2. 
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for  Palm  Sunday,  "  Gloria  laus  et  honor,"  for  ourselves.  But 
when  the  Quicunque  had  been  taken  up  by  the  bishops  as  an 
accredited  expansion  of  the  creed,  and  the  clergy  had  been 
commanded  to  learn  it,  it  would  obtain  the  same  measure  of 
authority  as  the  first  of  our  Thirty -nine  Articles.  It  does  not 
follow  that  a  teacher  would  feel  constrained  to  mention  its 
name  when  he  quoted  its  phrases. 

iii.  To  what  extent  could  it  be  used  as  a  weapon  against 
Adoptianism  ?  We  can  now  give  a  precise  answer  to  this 
question.  It  was  included  in  the  collection  of  creeds  which 
Leidrad  had  in  his  possession  when  he  went  on  his  expedition 
to  Spain.  It  was  quoted  by  Agobard,  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Lyons,  c.  820  :  "  Beatus  Athanasius  ait  Fidem  Catholi- 
cam  nisi  quis  integram  inuiolatamque  seruauerit,  absque  dubio 
in  ffiternum  peribit."  But  the  orthodox  theologians  in  this 
controversy  found  that  its  phrases  were  useless  against 
heretics,  who  could  take  them  up  and  give  them  a  different 
turn,  unless  they  were  paraphrased  as  we  have  found  them  in 
sentences  from  Alcuin  and  Paulinus.  All  depended  on  the 
way  in  which  they  were  applied.  It  never  was,  it  never 
could  be,  "  looked  upon  as  a  most  satisfactory  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  in  debate  at  Friuli."  ^ 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  these  three  assumptions 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Deprived  of  theii'  support,  the 
two-portion  theory  completely  breaks  down.  To  use  the 
words  of  Loofs,^  "  it  is  shattered  on  its  best  proof  (the 
Treves  fragment).  For  all  the  arguments  formerly  brought 
forward  for  it  are  very  weak." 

2.  A  Theory  of  Groioth  hy  Accretion. — Another  theory  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Quicunque  has  been  built  up  by  Loofs  '■^ 
on  the  ruins  of  the  two-portion  theory. 

He  supposes  that  the  original  Quicunque  was  a  sermon  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  like  the  sermons  of  Augustine  at  the 
giving  of  the  creed  (Nos.  212,  213,  214),  containing  an 
expansion  of  its  teaching  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 
The  Treves  fragment  represents  the  original  text  of  the  latter 

^  Lumby,  Hist,  of  the  Creeds,  p.  244.     Cf.  my  Alh.  Creed,  p.  xliv. 
^  In  his  able  article  "  Athanasianum"  in  li.E.^.  ^  lb. 
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portion,  which  has  been  polished  into  its  present  state  by 
unknown  hands.  The  quotations  in  the  Ps.-Ang.,  Scrm.  244 
(Ciesarius)  and  in  the  less  polished  form  conibhied  with  it 
{Auscultate  expositiomm)  are  from  its  original  form  in  which 
the  Apostles'  Creed  was  still  the  faith  which  was  to  he  held. 
By  an  unexplahied  process  it  was  then  transformed  into  an 
exposition  of  faitli  like  the  Fides  Romanorum.  In  this  stage, 
the  reference  or  references  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  having  been 
removed,  it  became  an  authority  on  its  own  account,  claim- 
ing belief  in  itself  rather  than  the  faith  of  which  it  was  an 
exposition.  The  Milan  MS.,  0.  212  sn^p.,  preserves  a  trace  of 
its  yet  unfinished  state  in  clause  22,  where  "  patri  et  filio 
coteternus "  cannot  be  understood  as  an  addition  by  some 
copyist.  These  words  must  be  regarded  as  a  relic  from  its 
first  stage  of  existence  before  clause  10,  "  J^ternus  pater 
etc.,"  had  been  inserted.  The  relation  of  the  forms  thus 
quoted  in  Ps.-Ang.,  Serm.  244,  the  Treves  fragment,  and  tlie 
Milan  MS.,  to  the  final  Quicunquc,  revealed  in  MSS.  and 
commentaries  of  the  eighth  century,  is  like  the  relation  of  rock 
boulders  in  a  mountain  glen  to  a  lioulder  which  was  detached 
from  the  mountam  at  the  same  period,  but  has  been  carried 
down  the  valley  by  a  stream,  and  polished  and  rounded  by 
its  waters. 

When  the  process  was  completed,  the  form  obtained 
greater  celebrity  by  its  connection  with  the  name  of  Atlianas- 
ius,  without  any  intention  to  deceive.  This  point  in  the 
history  of  its  development  must  have  been  reached  before  the 
date  of  the  Canon  of  Autun,  c.  630. 

This  theory  is  open  to  serious  objections.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Treves  fragment  is  part  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  giving  of  the  creed.  Kattenbusch  ^  points 
out  that  it  is  Just  as  likely  that  it  was  a  document  like  Ps.- 
Aug.,  Serm.  236,  the  author  of  which  wished  to  deliver  "  the 
right  faitli "  to  his  In'cthren,  so  made  use  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Creed  of  Pelagius. 

It  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  we  can  think  of  the 
original  text  of  the  Quicunquc  as  intended  to  be  an  exposition 

1  Thcol.  LUz.  1S97,  p.  145  f. 
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of  the  creed.  Such  expositions  in  the  fifth  century  ^vere 
not  so  formal,  and  explained  the  articles  of  the  creed 
consecutively.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  this  in  the  Treves 
fragment.  Words  are  quoted  from  the  creed,  but  no  ex- 
planation is  attempted  of  those  particular  words,  though  we 
know  from  many  instances  that  they  were  considered  to  need 
explanation. 

This  theory  also  depends  upon  questionable  assumptions, 
viz.  the  supposed  late  date  of  the  Fortmiatus  Commentary,  the 
silence  of  Isidore,  and  the  theory  that  the  Milan  MS.  contains 
a  survival  of  an  unpolished  primitive  text. 

The  date  of  the  Fortunatus  Commentary  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  it  belongs  to  the  sixth 
century,  if  not  an  earlier.  Certainly  there  is  not  a  shred  of 
positive  evidence  pointing  to  the  eighth  century  as  the  date 
of  its  composition.  A  theory  built  on  negations  is  built  on  sand. 
The  silence  of  Isidore  is  not  much  less  questionable  beside 
the  evidence  of  the  Canon  of  633,  than  the  silence  of  Alcuin 
and  Paulinus  beside  the  quotations  of  Denebert.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  considered  carefully  above,  and  it  only  remains 
to  point  out  that  when  Loofs  asserts  that  a  reference  to  the 
Qiiicunquc  would  have  had  stronger  effect  than  Isidore's  own 
collaljorations,  he  is  arguing  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
authority  wliicli  the  Quicunque  would  have  liad  for  the  Church 
of  tliat  Lime.  It  could  only  have  been  regarded  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  faith  side  by  side  with  others,  e.g.  the  Creed  of 
Damasus.  This  explains  why  it  did  not  receive  a  name  at  an 
earlier  daie,^  and  why  Isidore,  even  if  he  knew  it,  was  as  free 
to  expound  the  faith  in  his  own  way  as  the  authors  of  our 
First  Article. 

The  Milan  MS.  contains  anotlier  variation,  whicli  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  this  theory,  besides  the  addition, 
"  patri  et  filio  coa^ternus  "  ;  e.g.  the  repetition  of  "  persona  " 
in  clause  5.  This  is  nn  addition  which  was  made  by  Hincmar 
when  he  was  paraphrasing  sentences  from  the  creed  {de  Una. 
non  Trina  DeAtate;  cf.  Alcuin,  de  Trin.  iii.  22).  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that   it  would  approve  itself  to  an  early  copyist. 

'  Katteulm.sch,  ait.  uit. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  uot  clear  that  the  omission  would 
really  smooth  the  rhythm.  This  addition  in  clause  5  thus 
supports  the  theory  of  an  addition  in  clause  22.  Loofs  says 
that  they  were  implied  in  clause  10:"  The  Father  is  eternal," 
etc.  He  omits  to  add  that  the  expression  of  certainty 
was  not  only  implied  but  stated  in  clause  24^:  "All  three 
persons  are  coeternal."  The  latter  words  are  not  quoted  in 
the  Fortunatus  Commentary,  and  it  would  have  been  safer  to 
suggest  that  they,  rather  than  clause  10,  were  only  inserted 
in  a  recension  of  the  original  text.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
clause  1 0  did  not  belong  to  the  original  text,  and  early 
copyists  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  were  not  likely  to 
spend  much  time  considering  what  it  implied.  The  actual 
phrase,  "  Patri  et  Filio  coieternus,"  was  familiar,  being 
found  four  times  in  "  this  MS.,  twice  in  the  Faith  of 
Bacchiarus,"  and  once  in  Gennadius's  Booh  of  Dogma  and 
the  Creed  of  Damasus,  which  is  added  in  a  slightly  later 
hand. 

This  theory  must  go  the  way  of  its  predecessor,  but  it 
will  not  have  been  put  forward  in  vam  if  it  rouses  students 
to  renewed  efforts  to  find  some  new  sixth  century  testimony, 
which  shall  patch  up  the  threadbare  controversy  over  the 
Sermon  of  Ciiesarius  and  the  Canon  of  633.  Loofs  admits 
the  weakness  of  his  argument  from  negative  conclusions,  when 
he  allows  that  such  a  discovery  would  link  the  early  parallels 
to  the  later  quotations,  and  prove  the  early  date  of  the  present 
text  of  the  creed.  He  atones  for  it  by  the  vigour  of  his 
criticism  of  weak  points  in  the  rival  theory,  and  thereby  earns 
our  gratitude. 

We  may  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  fifth  century,  and 
maintain  that  none  of  the  external  evidence  quoted,  from  the 
Sermon  of  Auitus  onwards,  has  in  any  degree  injured  the 
theory  that  the  creed  was  written  in  the  early  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  c.  425-430,  by  some  one  trained  in  the  school 
of  Lerins. 

It  is  of  no  great  importance  that  we  should  succeed  in 
attributing  it  to  any  individual  author.  We  do  not  receive 
it   on   one   man's   authority,   l)ut   as   the   expression   of   the 
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common  faith  which  (as  we  gladly  recognise)  he  had  the  gift 
to  express  in  rhythmical  language. 

As  I  have  said  before,  "  the  chief  interest  of  these 
researches  is  centred  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  Quicunqv.e 
belongs  to  the  fifth  century  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  an  age  of 
original  thought,  the  age  of  S.  Augustine  himself,  and  not  to 
an  age  which  could  only  make  a  patcliwork  theology  out  of 
liis  writings.  The  author  seems  to  have  adapted  phrases 
wliich  he  had  borrowed  from  S.  Augustine  as  current  terms, 
not  confining  himself  to  slavish  reiteration  like  later  writers.^ 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  not  tongue-tied  by  that  phraseo- 
logy, and  took  his  own  line.  "  Auitus  and  Cct'sarius,  the 
inheritors  of  lofty  traditions,  might  be  expected  to  quote  the 
Qv.icunqvc  with  appreciation,"  as  the  work  of  a  teacher  in 
Christ  of  a  former  generation,  more  formally  than  Faustus  or 
Vincentius  were  likely  to  do.  "  The  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies were  for  Gaul  an  age  of  failing  culture,  of  weakened 
and  often  crude  theology,  an  age  in  which  the  composition  of 
the  Qwicunque  is  unimaginable ;  in  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  very  faculty  of  appreciating  its  terse,  incisive  style, 
and  the  accuracy  of  its  definitions,  had  failed "  in  many 
quarters.  We  may  contrast  Gregory  of  Tours  with  Cii'sarius, 
from  whose  time  he  was  separated  by  one  generation,  and  we 
find  him  bewailing  his  bad  grammar,  and  that  he  had  equal 
reason,  though  earnest  and  orthodox,  to  bewail  his  lack  of 
theological  training.  Here  we  must  leave  the  question,  not 
despairing  of  a  more  satisfactory  solution  in  tlie  future  by  the 
help  of  the  new  evidence  wliich  will  surely  be  brought  to 
light. 

§  Vll.  The  Later  History  oy  the  Creed. 

From  the  ninth  century  the  history  of  the  creed  is  well 
known.  Its  use  in  the  office  of  Prime,  of  which  wc  hear  first 
at  Fleury,  spread  rapidly  over  the  Frankish  Empire.  At  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  Abbo  of  Fleury  writes  that  it  was 
sung  antiphonally  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  homily,  "  On  the  Catholic  Faith,"  written  about 

^  Thr  Afh.  Crecr^,  p.  xcix. 
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the  middle  of  the  teuth  ceutury  by  a  monk,  ^Elfric/  quoted 
it  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  And  from  this  time  on 
we  find  many  versions  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  French,  Old 
German,  and  finally  Greek. 

The  date  of  its  reception  at  Eome  is  uncertain.  Ama- 
larius  of  Treves,  in  his  account  of  the  Eoman  Office  of  Prime, 
written  c.  820,  made  no  mention  of  it,  but  it  was  quoted  in 
this  connection  two  centuries  later  by  Honorius  of  Autun,  as 
used  in  the  four  regions  of  the  world,  therefore  probably  in 
Piome.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  e^ddence  of  Abelard, 
who  complained  to  S.  Bernard,  c.  1130,  that  the  Cistercian 
Order  had  given  up  the  ancient  custom  of  daily  recitation." 
In  the  same  letter,  Abelard  shows  minute  knowledge  of 
Pioman  customs,  and  speaks  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  old 
offices  were  preserved  in  the  Church  of  the  Lateran.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  creed  had  found  its  way  into  use 
in  Eome  at  that  date. 

Its  monastic  use  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Cod. 
Vat.  84,  of  the  tenth  century,  and  by  the  oldest  MS.  Breviary 
{Cod.  Mazarin.  364),  written  at  Monte  Cassino  in  1099. 
But  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  used  in  sermons  long 
before  this. 

Its  earliest  and  only  proper  title  is  Fides  CatJiolica,  a 
Catholic  Faith,  clearly  expressed  in  the  ninth  century  by 
those  writers  who  described  it  as  sermo,  an  instruction, 
whether  it  was  connected  with  the  name  of  Athanasius  or 
not.  The  name  symholum  was  not  attached  to  it  till  the  end 
of  that  century,  first  by  Eegino  of  Prum  (c.  892).  This 
marks  the  fact  that  it  had  been  finally  distinguished  from 
other  formularies  of  the  same  kind,  and,  by  association  with 
the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  in  an  increasing  number  of 
Psalters,  was  acquiring  a  new  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
reflected  authority  as  a  creed  authorised  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  one  MS.  of  that  period  (H)  it  was  called  a 
Hymn  concerning  Faith  of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  English  Bishops  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
called  a  Psalm.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  it  does  not  follow 
'  Omnianncy,  Diss.  p.  29.  -  E^).  x.,  M.S.L.  178,  p.  335. 
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that  it  was  merely  regarded  as  a  Canticle.  Waterland  points 
out  that  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  called  Bhythmus 
Anglicus}  gives  this  title  also  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  like  old  German  writings.^  At  the  lleforma- 
tion,  popular  translations  (one  by  Wyclif  ?)  were  available  in 
Old  and  Middle  Enghsh,  and  in  the  recent  Primer  of  Bishop 
Hilsey,  1539.  In  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  vi.  it 
was  "  to  be  sung  or  said  "  after  the  Benedictus  on  the  greater 
feasts.  In  the  second  Prayer-book  seven  other  festivals 
were  added,  and  in  1662  the  rubric  was  altered  to  "  at 
Morning  Prayer,  instead  of  the  Apostles'  Creed." 

Thus  in  the  English  Church  alone  has  it  been  made  a 
popular  creed,  the  Pioman  Church  continuing  to  use  it  in  the 
office  of  Prime  on  Sundays  only.      Some  restriction  of  that 
use   has   resulted   from   "  the   gradual   encroachment   of   the 
Sandorale  upon  the  Temporale,  (1)  through  the  multiplication 
of  saints'  days,  and  (2)  to  a  less  extent  by  the  raising  of  the 
"  ritus  "  or  dignity  of  individual  festivals.      According  to  the 
general  rubrics,  if   a  "  festum  duplex "  fall  on  an  ordinary 
Sunday,  "  fit  officium  de  festo,  commemoratio  de  Dominica." 
How   often   this   occurs   depends   largely   on  the   particular 
calendar  in  use  ;  e.g.  English  Jesuits  use  the  Eoman  calendar 
supplemented  by  the  Proprium  Soc.  Jesu  and  by  the  Fropriicm 
Angli(e,  with  the  result  that  hardly  a  Sunday  in  the  year 
escapes     "  occurrence."       But    occurrence  —  even     with    a 
"  duplex  " — does  not  crowd  out  the  Sunday  office  in  the  case 
of  the  Sundays  in  Advent  and  Lent,  or  of  Septuagesima,  Sexa- 
gesima,  and  Quinquagesima,  so  the  Quiciinquc  (with  the  rest  of 
the   Sunday   office)  survives   on   these,   and  (as   regards  the 
Quicunque)  on  Trinity  Sunday.      In  the  case  of   the  secular 
clergy   there   will    be    fewer    cases    of   occurrence,  and    the 
Sunday  office  is  more  frequently,  or  less  infrequently,  recited."* 
In  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  it  is  not  used  in  any 
office,  though  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
modern   Greek    Horologium,   without    the    words   "  and    the 

1  Trill.  Coll.  Camb.  c.  11  SO.  "  Lanibec.  Catal.  ii.  7G0. 

^  I  am  indebted  for  this  clear  stntciiient  of  the  niodcni  use  l»y  the  Roniau 
Church  to  Father  H.  Lucas,  S.J.,  Professor  at  S.  Beuuo's  College. 
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Son."     Thus  Eastern  theologians  regard  it  (with  that  excep- 
tion) as  containing  sound  doctrine.^ 

§  VIII.  The  Text  and  a  Tkanslation  of  the  "Quicunque" 

With  reference  to  the  following  text  of  the  Quicunque,  a 
few  words  may  be  said  about  the  new  MSS.  of  which  full 
collations  are  here  printed  for  the  lirst  time,  and  about  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  disputed  readings.  Full  descrip- 
tions of  the  others  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Swainson 
and  Omrnanney. 

Ki — At  Karlsruhe,  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Library,  in  the  fine 
collection  of  MSS.,  from  Eeichenau,  Cod.  Angiensis,  ccxxix.  It 
can  be  dated  before  821  a.d.,  by  a  marginal  note  on  f.  58i'. 
It  contains  works  of  Isidore  and  Martin  of  Lracara,  with 
expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Apostles'  Creed. 

K2. — Another  MS.,  Cod.  Atig.  xviii.  of  the  same  collection, 
was  unfortunately  out  on  loan  when  I  visited  Karlsruhe.  It 
contains  a  collection  of  creeds  and  commentaries.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  librarian.  Dr.  A.  Holder,  for  collations  of  the 
Quicunque  and  the  Creed  of  Damasus. 

Lj. — At  Leiden,  in  the  University  Library,  Cod.  led.  xviii. 
67.  F.  saec.  viii.,  ix.  This  is  a  collection  of  creeds,  including 
the  Creed  of  Damasus,  and  the  second  form  of  the  Fides 
Romanorum.  It  contains  also  a  Latin  glossary,  which  has 
attracted  some  interest. 

L3. — The  Psalter  of  Lothaire^  is  now  in  a  private  collection, 
but  I  am  indebted  to  the  owner  for  the  following  collation. 

Mp — At  :\Iunich,  in  the  Eoyal  Library,  Cod.  hit.  6298, 
written  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  hand,  saec.  viii.,  is  a  mixed  collection. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  collation  to  Dom.  G.  florin. 

Mj. — In  the  same  hbrary,  Cod.  lat.  6330^,  sfec.  viii.,  ix. 
from  Freisingen,  is  a  collection  of  so-called  Doctrines  diucrsorum 

'  For  further  information  on  the  whole  question  of  Rccejition  and  Use,  see 
Omrnanney,  Diss.  pt.  ii.  chap.  vi. 

-   A  description   of  this  MS.   has   been   published  by  the   Palfeographica 
Society,  with  three  facsimiles,  vol.  ii.  69,  93,  94. 

"  Since  I  collated  it,    I   have  found  a  description  of  the  MS,  in   Arnold's 
C'lesarius  von  Arelate,  p.  4.02. 
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patrum.  I  was  attracted  by  the  names,  Athanasiui^,  Effrein, 
Ccesarius,  and  found  the  Quicunque  preceding  Fides  Romaii- 
orum  ii. 

N. — In  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Vercelli,  a  collection  of 
creeds,  including  also  the  two  Nicene  Creeds,  Cod.  clxxv. 
ssec.  ix. 

E. — At  Kheims,  in  the  Town  Library,  Cod.  20,  S£ec.  ix. 
A  Psalter  with  creeds  and  canticles. 

T. — At  Troyes,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Cathedral,  the  so- 
called  Psalter  of  Count  Henry,  site,  ix.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Chapter  of  the  Church  of  S.  Etienne.^ 

Vo. — In  the  Vatican  Library,  Cod.  Vat.  Pal  1127,  s»c. 
ix.,  is  a  collection  of  creeds  and  canons. 

W. — In  the  LTniversity  Library  at  Wlirzburg,  an  interest- 
ing Psalter  from  Ebrach,  Cod.  Mp.  th.,  f.  109,  in  a  Lombardic 
hand,  sa^c.  ix.  It  contains  the  Fortunatus  Commentary  in  the 
margin  (see  p.  168). 

I  may  add  that  I  have  verified  collations  of  other  MSS. 
at  Paris,  Ptome,  Milan,  and  can  testify  to  the  great  importance 
of  two  in  particular,  Paris,  B.N.,  Cod.  led.  13,159,  and  Milan, 
Cod.  Amhros.  0.  212,  suj).  P^, — Paris,  B.N,,  13,159,  is  a  Galilean 
Psalter,  which  was  written  before  800  a,d.  The  date  is  fixed 
by  the  evidence  of  two  Litanies,  in  which  petitions  are  offered 
for  a  Pope  Leo  and  a  King  Charles,  These  must  have  been 
written  before  Charlemagne's  coronation  as  Emperor  by  Leo 
III,  After  f.  160,  two  folios  have  been  torn  out,  one  of  which 
was  "remade  in  the  eleventh  century,"^  including  clause  1-1 2r/, 
of  the  Quicunque. 

P). — Milan,  Cod.  Amhros.,  0,  212  sup.,  is  a  small  collection 
containing  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Dogmas  (ascribed  to 
Gennadius),  the  Faith  of  Bacchiarius,  a  Sermon  on  the 
Ascension,  and  (in  a  slightly  later  hand)  the  Creed  of 
Damasus.     It  has  often  been  described  and  discussed.     Dr, 

*  This  MS.  is  diflicult  of  access,  since  it  is  kept  in  a  glass  case  under  three 
locks,  the  keys  to  which  are  in  the  possession  of  different  officials.  I  am 
indebted  to  tlieni,  and  in  particular  to  M.  L'Abbc^  Chaudron,  Arch-priest  of 
the  Cathedral,  for  permission  to  examine  it. 

■-'  Pclislo,  Lr  Cabinet  drs  }[anv.scrlts,  iii.  p.  230  ;  cf.  Oiuinanney,  Diss.  p.  1<^7. 
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Ceriani  thinks  that  it  was  \YiittL'U  in  Ireland,  and  pointed 
out  to  nic  the  great  similarity  between  it  and  the  Bangor 
Antiphonary}  He  thinks  that  it  may  even  be  of  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century. 

The  number  of  readings  which  are  really  doubtful  is  not 
large. 

Clause  22. — All  the  new  MSS.,  with  the  exception  of  N, 
omit  est.  This  gives  a  better  rhythmical  ending,  ciirsus  uelox, 
tjhiitus  sed  procedens.      On  the  Ehythm,  see  p.  248. 

Clause  28. — Om.  pariter,  K^  L3  Mg  X  K  Uo  W  ;  +  pariter, 
Kj  LoM^  T.  In  this  case  the  MSS.,  taken  altogether,  are  almost 
equally  di\'ided,  but  in  five  of  those  which  originally  contained 
it,  it  has  been  erased.  I  have  seen  similar  erasures  in  many 
other  MSS.,  of  later  dates,  showing  that  the  feeling  against  it 
was  widespread.  The  fact  that  it  was  found  in  A  B  M^  Lo  Pi 
is  strongly  in  its  favour.  But  it  is  not  found  in  the  first 
quotation  of  the  verse  in  the  Fortunatus  Commentary,  though 
it  appears  when  the  latter  half  is  repeated  in  the  exposition. 
This  shows  how  easy  it  would  be  for  anyone  to  insert  it  in 
the  text,  to  sharpen  a  sentence  against  Xestorianism.  B}- 
omitting  it,  we  obtain  a  good  rhythmical  ending, Ddus  ethomo 
ed  (pi),  but  this  is  no  argument  by  which  to  prove  its  omission 
from  the  original  text,  since  it  might  only  explain  the  reason 
why  it  became  unpopular,  after  the  use  of  the  creed  as 
a  canticle  had  become  general. 

Clause  00. — A  majority  of  MSS.,  including  the  earliest, 
are  in  favour  of  the  ablatives,  ccamc  .  .  .  Deo,  with  the  earliest 
MSS.  of  the  Fortunatus  Commentary,  But  Ommanney  ^  has 
argued  strongly  against  this  reading,  on  the  ground  that  "  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  what  doctrine  precisely,  what  phase  of 
thought,  the  readings  in  came  and  in  Deo,  in  their  literal 
interpretation,  symbolise ;  they  jar  like  a  discordant  note  upon 
our  sense  of  the  fitting  and  appropriate."  He  quotes  Water- 
land's  opinion  that  they  were  not  the  original  readings,  and 
shoM'S  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a  copyist  to  omit  the 
contractions  over  "  e  "  and  "  m  "  thus — caknk-dm,  after  which 
"  another  copyist  would  be  tempted  to  substitute  '0'  for  'm'  in 

1  lUy,  1S9S.  -  Z)('.w.  p.    lie. 
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the  latter  word,  in  order  to  make  it  harmonise  with  the  former, 
adding  the  mark  of  contraction  (manifestly  omitted)  over  it." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  parallels  in  Augustine  and 
Vincentius  support  the  readings  carnem  .  .  .  JDeum,  and  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  internal  evidence,  these  are 
likely  to  be  the  original  readings.  The  Eutychians  admitted 
a  change  of  the  Godhead  in  the  liesh,  and  taught  that  the 
manhood  was  assumed  into  God,  so  that  the  change  to  the 
ablatives  may  have  been,  as  AVaterland^  has  shown,  a  direct 
confutation  of  their  principles.  But  this  would  be  to  give  to 
the  ablatives,  regarded  as  an  emendation,  a  strong  dogmatic 
meaning,  which  is  just  what  Ommanney  refuses  to  them. 

The  corrupt  Latinity  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
extended  further  than  Ommanney  suggests  ;  it  included  utter 
confusion  about  cases.  The  copyists  were  indifferent  to  such 
distinctions.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me 
remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  earlier  ^ISS.,  A  B  Mj,  2,  Pp  4 
should  agree  on  al.)latives,  and  I  prefer  to  follow  them  with- 
out further  argument.  The  meaning,  as  I  have  shown  from 
Waterland,  is  clearly  antagonistic  to  Eutychian  confusion  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  as  sucli  appropriate  for  our 
present  use. 

Clause  36. — There  is  an  overwhelming  majority  of  MSS. 
against  ad  infcrna,  and  yet  I  tliink  that  one  is  justified  in 
adopting  it,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

It  is  found  in  A,  W,  Fort,  Or,  Stav.  It  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  wliich  copyists  would  be  influenced  l)y  their  reading  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author,  presuming 
liim  to  have  lived  in  Gaul,  at  all  events  before  500  A.D.,  when  lie 
was  obviously  quoting  his  Baptismal  Creed,  would  surely  quote 
it  exactly,  even  if  he,  like  S.  Augustine,  preferred  ad  inferos  as 
an  improvement  on  the  teaching  ad  infernum  or  ad  inftrna. 
Now,  the  reading  ad  inferos  had  not  come  into  the  Galilean 
creeds  in  the  time  of  Ca^sarius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  Eligius 
of  Noyon,  i.e.  before  600  a.d.  And  it  became  common  with 
the  appearance  and  spreading  of  the  Texlvs  rcccptv.s  from 
c.  700  A.D.     Thus  there  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the 

'  \\  146. 
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chang-e  from  infcrna  to  inferos  before  700,  and  iu  favour  of  it 
after  that  date.  The  reading  of  B  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
reading  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Bangor  Antiphonanj. 

Clause  37. — The  readings  Dei  and  Omnipotentis  in  tlie 
later  MSS.  have  been  plainly  inserted,  to  make  the  creed 
correspond  to  the  Texlus  recepfAis  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in 
which  they  formed  a  very  natural  accretion. 

The  translation  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  needs 
several  slight  amendments.  In  clauses  9,  12,  for  "incompre- 
hensible '"'  read  "  infinite."  In  this  case  the  translators  were 
influenced  by  the  Greek  version,  which  they  imagined  to  be  the 
original,  and  which  has  uKaTdX7)7rTo<;.  In  clause  27  "believe 
rightly  "  is  obviously  a  translation  of  op^w?  'n-iarevai],  where 
the  Latin  text  has  "  fideliter  credat."  In  clause  28  they 
quoted  the  Greek  yap  not  the  Latin  ergo,  and  for  the  same 
reason  omitted  to  tvanslate  firmiterqite  m  clause  40,  which  has 
no  place  in  the  Greek  tcxt.^ 

The  word  "must"  iu  clause  26  represents  an  Old  English 
idiomatic  use  of  the  word,  which  still  sur\dves  in  the  Xortli 
of  England  =  may,  shall.     "  Must  I  give  you  some  tea  ?  " 

The  other  changes  in  my  translation  are  unimportant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rendering  of  salmis,  "  in  a  state  of 
salvation."  The  word  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  with  three 
references,  to  past,  present,  and  future,  according  to  the 
point  of  view,  redemption,  grace,  or  glory.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  the  second  of  these  which  the  author  had  in  mind. 
It  may  be  paraphrased  in  the  words  "  spiritually  healthy." 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  QUIC UNIQUE,  FROM  MSS.  OF  THE 
EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  CENTURIES. 
Symbols.*;  S.ix'.  Title. 

A  (a)     :  Paris, B.N.3S;iG,(TrL'ves  fragment)    viii. 
B  (6)     I  Milan,  0.212  s«jj.         .         .         . :  viii.      , 
0  ((/)     i  A  loi^t  Paris  MS.,  S.  Gerniains  257  :  viii.        F.S.A.  Epi. 
U(/)      '  Paris,    B.N.,    1152.      Psalter    of! 

j      Charles  the  Bald       .         .         .'  ix.         '  F.S.A. 
E  {x)     !  Utrecht  P.salter   (formerly   Brit.  |  ; 

i      Mus.,  Claudius,  C.  vii.)     .         .;  ix.        !  F.C. 


1  The  other  instances  quoted  by  Ommanney,  p.  31-2,  are  douljtful,  since  they 
migliL  be  expUiiued  by  variants  iu  the  Latin  text. 
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Symbols.*! 

F  (i)     I  B.M.,  Galba,  A.  xviii.     Psalter 
Gi  (u)    I  S.  Galleu,  Cnd.  20 
15 


a  (0 
^,  (■") 

G4  (;?i) 
H  {an 

Kx 
K., 

L," 
L, 

L; 

Ml 
M, 

X 


P4  (W) 

Q('y) 

S  (.s) 

T 
U,(c) 

Uo 


V(,) 

w 


^3 

];.M.,  lleg.  -1.  B.V. 

Karlsruhe,  Cod.  Aiuj.  ccxxix. 
„  „  xviii.  . 

Laiubetli  Palace,  C'oc?.  427.  Psalter  |  ix.  x. 

Leideu,  Cod.  xviii.  G7.  F       .  •  1  viii.  ix 

Psalter  of  Lotliaire       .         .  .    ix. 

Munich,  rod.  lot.  G298  .         .  .    viii. 

„  „        6330  .         .  .  j  ^^ii.  ix. 

Vurcelli,  Co'L  clxxv.     .         .  .    ix. 
Paris,  B.N.,1 3,159.  Psalter,  clauses 

126-40     .         .  .!  viii. 

„  4858,  clauses  1-11  .'<  viii. 

1451    .         .         .  .!  ^aii. 


„  3848,  13        .         .         .  ix. 

C.C.C.Camljridge,272.0.5.  Psalter  i  ix. 

Rheims,  20.  P.salter  .  .  . !  ix. 
C.C.C.    Cambridge,    411    N.    10.; 

Psalter xi. 

Troyes  (Psalter  of  Count  Henry)  ix. 

Rome,  Cod.  Vat.  Pal.  574      .         .  ix. 

„      Cod.  Vat.  Beg.  1127    .         .  ix. 


^'ienna,  1032        .         .         .         .  j  ix 
AViirzburg,   Cod.  Mp.    fh.   f.    lOiJ.; 

Psalter j  ix. 

Vienna,  1861  (Golden  Psalter)     .  !  ix. 


S.T.C. 

Title. 

ix. 

F.S.A.A. 

ix,  ill 

F.C.S.A.  epi. 

ix. 

F.C.  edita  a  S.A.A. 

epo. 

ix. 

F.C.S.A.  epi. 

ix. 

K.S.A.  epi. 

ix.  X. 

Ilymnus  A.  de  fide 

Trinitatis. 

ix.     1)1: 

ix. 

F.C.S.A.  epi. 

F.  S.  Athanasii  epi. 

F.C.traditaa  S.A.A. 

F.C.S.  Athasii(  +  na 

corr.)  epi. 
F.  S.  Athanasia  epi  A. 


Inc.  exemplar  hdci 
clit.  sci.  atanasii 
epi  alex.  ecclesite. 

F.S.A.  epi. 

F.C. 

F.S.A.  epi. 

F.S.  Anasthasii  epi. 

F.C.  b.  Atanasi  epi. 
Inc.  exemplar  F.C.S. 

Atanasi  epi.  Alex. 

ecclesi;e. 
F.C.S.  Atanasi  e])!. 


F.C.  trad,  a  S.S.A. 
epo. 

■'■  A-F  and  H  are  so  designated  b}'  Luinliy.     I  liave  given  Swainsou's  symbols 
in  brackets  («)  etc. 


COMMENTARIES. 

Symbols.  '  S.'ec. 

Fort      ''  Fortunatus,  in  Oxford  Bodl.  Junius 
25 


Tr  Troyes,  in  Troyes,  804 

Ori        I  Oratorian  in  Troyes,  804 


Title. 


F.C. 
F.C. 
F.C. 
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Symbols 
Ora 
Boui 
Boil., 
Orl' 
Paris 


S/EC. 

TiTLK 

ix. 

X. 

F.C.S.A.  epi. 

X.  xi. 

F.C. 

ix. 

F.C. 

X. 

F.C. 

X. 

F.C.S.A. 

Oratorian,  God.  Vat.  Re<j.  231 
Bouhier  in  Troyc.=5,  1979 

„        B.M.  Add.  ilSS.  24,902 
Orleans,  in  Orleans,  94 
Paris,  in  B.N.  1012      . 
Stav      iStavelotinB.M.Add.MSS.  18,043    X. 
Den        Denebert,798A.D.(B.M.  Cleopatra  I 

E.  1)  .         .         .         .         .  i  xii.        (F.C.) 

Tol  Cone.  Toletanuni,  G33,  a.d.  {Cod.  \ 

Novar.)      .         .         .         .         .    x. 

To  these  add  MSS.  uncollHted. 

Stec.  viii.  ix. — The  MS.  given  by  Leidrad  to  the  Cliiirch  uf 
Lyous,  798-814  (p.  173  sv.jmi). 

Siec.  ix. — A  MS.  among  tlie  Archives  of  the  Miinster 
Kirche  at  Essen,^  containing  the  Latin  text  of  most  of  the 
Psalms  in  three  versions,  with  the  Greek  text  in  a  fourth 
column  in  Latin  letters.  Also  the  usual  canticles,  including 
the  Quicunquc.  It  is  assigned  to  the  Carolingian  period, 
c.  850.2 

Scec.  ix.  X. — A  MS.  at  Ivrea  {Cod.  xlii.),  f.  59",  "Fides 
sci  Athanasi  epi  alexandrini." 

Ssec.  ix. — A  MS.  at  Paris,  B.N.,  Nouv.  acq.  lat.  442 
(Libri  94),  a  Psalter  written  in  Tironian  notes  or  shorthand 
signs. 

The  Text  of  the  "Qmcunque  "from  3fSS.  of  the  Evjhtli  and  JVinth 
Centuries,  and  Commentaries 

^  Quicunque  uult  saluus  esse  ante  omnia  opus  est  uL 
teneat  catholicam  fidem,^''  ^quam  nisi  quisque  integram 
inuiolatamque  seruauerit,  absque  dubio  in  leternum 
peribit.* 

I.  i.  (a)  ^  Fides  autem  Catholica  hiBc  est,  ut  unum  Deuni 
in  Trinitate  et  Trinitatem  in  Unitute  uencremur ;  "^neque 
confundentes  personas  neque  substantiam  separantes."' 
•'^Alia    est    enim    persona   Patris,    alia    Filii,    alia    Spi'ritus 

1  Theol.  LUeraturhlaU,  14tli  Doc.  1894,  p.  600, 

-  Hitherto  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  kind  known  has  been  Cod.  B amber gensis,  of 
909. 
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Sancti,^''  ^sed  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Saucti  una  est 
diuinitas,  requalis  gloria,  coceterna  maiestas.^'' 

(h)  "  Qualis  Pater  talis  Filius  talis  et  Spiritus  Sanctus.P' 
^  lucreatus  Pater  increatus  Filius  increatus  et  Spfritus 
Sductus.^'^  ^  Imniensus  Pater  immensus  Filius  immensus  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus.P^  ^"^  ^ternus  Pater,  oeternus  Filius, 
leternus  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,^^  ^^  et  tamen  noii  tres  seterni 
sed  I'lnus  aeteruus:^'^  ^- sicut  non  tres  increati  nee  tres 
immensi,  sed  linus  increatus  et  liiius  immensus.^'^  ^^  Simi- 
liter omnipotens  Pater,  omnipotens  Filius,  onmipotens  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus,^^  ^*  et  tamen  non  tres  omnipotentes 
sed  unus  omnipotens.* 

(c)  1^  Ita  Deus  Pater  Deus  Filius  Deus  et  Spiritus 
Seine tus,'^'  ^'^  et  tamen  non  tres  Dei  sed  linus  est  Ddus.^'^ 
1''  Ita  Dominus  Pater  Dominus  Filius  Dominus  et  Spiritus 
Scinctus.^'  ^^  et  tamen  non  tres  Domini  sed  unus  est  Domi- 
nus.* ^^  Quia  sicut  singillatim  unamquamque  personam  et 
Deum  et  Dominum  confiteri  Christiana  ueritate  compdl- 
limur^"  ita  tres  Deos  aut  Dominos  dicere  catholica  religidne 
prolnbemur. 

ii.  2*^  Pater  a  nuUo  est  f  actus  nee  creatus  nee  gen  it  us.* 
-^  Filius  a  Patre  solo  est,  non  f actus  nee  creatus  sed 
genitus.*  --  Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  et  Filio,  non  factus  nee 
creatus  nee  genitus,  sed  proccdens.  ^  -^  Unus  ergo  Pater 
non  tres  Patres,  unus  Filius  non  tres  Filii,  unus  Spiritus  Sanctus 
non  tres  Spiritus  Stincti.^'^  ^'^  Et  in  hac  Trinitate  nihil  prius 
aut  posterius,  nihil  mains  aut  minus,  sed  totte  tres  personae 
coteterna)  sibi  sunt  et  cojiequales  :^'^  ^^  ita  ut  per  omnia 
sicut  iain  supradictum  est,  et  Trinitas  in  Unitate  et  Unitas  in 
Trinitate  ueneranda  sit.  -'^  Qui  uult  ergo  saluus  esse  ita  de 
Trinitate  sentiat. 

II.  -''  Sed  necessarium  est  ad  i^ternam  salutem,  ut  incar- 
nationem  quoque  Domini  nostri  lesii  Christi  fidtUiter  crc^'dat.^^ 
"s  Est  ergo  fides  recta,  ut  credamus  et  confiteamur,  quia  Domi- 
nus noster  lesus  Christus  Dei  Filius  Dt^us  et  homo  est.^' 

i.  '^  Deus  est  ex  substantia  Patris  ante  Scecula  genitus,  et 
homo  est  ex  substantia  matris  in  saeculo  n;itus.'*'  ^^  Perfec- 
tus  Deus,  ]Kn'fectus  homo,  ex  anima  rationali  et  humana  came 
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subsistens.''^  ^^  ^Equalis  Patri  secundum  rliuinitatem,  minor 
Patri  seciindum  humanitatem\ 

ii.  ^-Qui  licet  Deus  sit  ct  homo  non  duo  tamen  sed  linus 
est  Christus.'"'  ^^  Unus  autem,  non  conuersione  diuinitatis 
in  carne,  sed  assumptione  humanitatis  in  Dec^^  ^*Unus 
omnino  non  confusione  substantive  sed  imitate  persona}.^'^ 
^^  Nam  sicut  anima  rationalis  et  caro  unus  est  homo,  ita  Deus 
et  homo  unus  est  ChristusP': 

iii.  ^^qui  passus  est  pro  sahite  nostra,  descendifc  ad 
inferna,  resurrexit  a  mortuis,*  ^'^ascendit  ad  cff'los,  eedet 
ad  dexteram  Patris:  inde  uenturus  iudicare  uiuos  et  mortuos,*^ 
•^^  ad  cuius  aduentum  omnes  homines  resurgere  habent  cum  cor- 
poribus  suis  et  reddituri  sunt  de  factis  propriis  rationem.^' 
^^  Et  qui  bona  egerunt  ibunt  in  uitam  (Bternam,  qui  uero  mala 
in  ignem  ?eternum.P^ 

*°H8ec  est  fides  catholica  quam  nisi  quisque  fideliter 
firmiterque  crediderit,  saluus  ^sse  non  poterit,* 

1-27.  deed  in  A.  1.  Quicnmque,  B  F  H  Kj,  2  L3  NP4  RT  Uj,  „.  ult,  Lj. 
>  esse  saluus,  B.  est]  +  enim,  H.  tenead,  Uo.  fidemcath.  Den.  chatolicani, 
F  Pi,  3  Paris.  2.  nisi]  ni,  siipra  lin.  Lo.  quisque]  quis,  B.  intigram,  B. 
iuuiolatamque,  B.  om.  absque  dubio,  Po  ad  fin.  Incipit  de  fide,  H.  3. 
liec,  Uo.  Trinitatem]  Tvinitate,  K^  Mo  Pi.  4.  confudeutes,  B  ;  confundantes, 
H  P3.  substanciam,  Lo]  substantia,  Mj  N  Pg  Uo.  seperantes,  W*.  5.  >  enim 
est,  Ml  Den.  om.  est.  Pi.  alia  persona  Filii  alia  persona  Spiritus  Sancti,  B.  alia, 
2°]  — a,  supra  ras.  sec.  man.  (?)  N.  personam,  Kj*.  Spiritus,  pr.  et,  Gi,  o,  3,  4 
Kj-  6.  sod  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  supra  lin.  e  rccentiori  manv, 
B.  Spiritus]  spu,  R.  diuinitas]  diuitas,  Pj.  equalis,  Pj  R.  coseterna,  pr.  et, 
Or.  ;  quoeterna.  Pi ;  quoset — ,  Po,  3  Orl.  Paris,  magestas,  P3.  7,  8,  9,  10,  13, 
15,  17.  om.  et,  Ki  Li  R  S  corr.  W  cwr.  Bou.  Orl.  7,  9,  10,  15,  17.  om. 
et,  Stav.  13,  15,  17.  om.  et,  B.  8.  et,  s\(,pra  lin.  see.  man.  (?)  N.  om.  et,  B  P4 
Orj.  8,  9,  10  >  10,  8,  9.  feternus  .  .  .  increatus  .  .  .  immensus,  P3  Ug  {cf. 
11,12).  9.  inmensiis  (scmjjn-),  B  D  F  HGo  G4*  Ki,2  Li,  aMoN  P^  4  Q  RS  TUi,o 
Fort.  Tr.  Or.  Bou.  Paris  Stav.  om.  et,  B  Or,  Paris.  10.  a-ternus,  1°  .  .  .  st.  3°] 
et—  .  .  .  et— ,  Pi.  om.  et,  B  Go  P4.  11.  om.  et,  E  F.  tres]  .III.  B.  unus 
ieternus]  c??/.  P2.  eterni  .  .  .  eternus.  Pi.  12.  >  unus  inmensus  et  unus  increatus, 
B.  14.  om.  tamen,  B.  nee  tamen,  Bou.  tres]  III.  Mo.  omnipotentis,  P3  T. 
umis]  +  -f-  P4  ras.  N.  16,  17  >  17, 16,  Or.  16.  tres]  .III.  B.  Dii,  D  F  H  K„ 
Li.jNPa,  4QRSTU1,  n.  om.  est,  BLoPi.  18.  tres]  .III.  B.  o»i.  est,  B.  19' 
WH.  sicut.  Pi.  singulatim,  Li-  unaquamque  persona,  Ki.  et,  l°]ad.  Mi.  om.  et, 
1"  C  E  F  Gi,  2,  3,  4  H  Ki  Li,  s  N  corr.  P^  3  Q  R  S  T  Uj  corr.  Uo  Or.  Bou.  Orl. 
Stav.  et,  2°]  ac.  Or.  Orl.  Stav.  ;  liac,  Kj.  confitere,  Lo  P4.  christiane,  Pj. 
ueritate  trinitate,  Lo.  conpellimur,  B  F  H  Kj  Lo  Mo  N  P^  3,  4  Q  S  T  Uj. 
tris,  Pj.    aut]  ac,  Bou„.     Doniinos]  Deos,  ras.  Uj,  pr.  tres,  D  E  Kj  Mi  P3  T  Or. 
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Bouj.  dicere]  dici,  N  P^ ;  dicire,  Uj.  catholicam  religioneiii,  Kj ;  relegione, 
M3  N  Ui  corr.  (?)  Paris,  proliibimur,  Mo,  h  swpra  lin.  N  corr.  P4  ;  proibemur, 
Q  Paris  ;  ita  tres  .  .  .  prohibemiir,  iiimarg.  G4.  20.  >factus  est,  Den.  21.  solus, 
Kj.  om.  est,  Kj.  uon]  nee,  Kj.  nee]  aut,  Or.  22.  non]  nee,  Kj.  nee,  1°]  aut, 
Or.  genitns]  +  est,  C  E  F  M^  N  V.  procidens  PjJ  +  Patri  et  Filio  cOcTeternus 
est,  B  {cf.  Symh.  Damasi).  23.  unns,  1°]  +  est,  Kj  M^;  unus,  2°]  +  est,  Kj.  om. 
Sanctus,  Pj.    non,  y]pr.  sed,  Org;  tris,  Pj,  ter;  .III.  B(fcr).    Sancti] Sanctos,  P4. 

24.  et,  1°]  siqjra  lin.  Mj;  sed.  Or.  Kj ;  om.  et  in  hac,  C.  hac]  ac,  P3""  ;  a,  Paris  ; 
+  enini,  Mj.  mains,  j;r.  est,  Mj.  tote,  Kj  L2P:,,4RTU.2.  persone,  L2P3U2W. 
foetern§,  K, ;  cofeterne,  L, ;  qnoeterne,  K]  Pj ;  quohfeternre,  P;, ;  quofet — , 
Or.  Orl.   Paris,     quoreq.  Kj  Q  Uo  Or.   Or].   Paris  ;    quoiiequalis,  Lo  (co — ,Ui). 

25.  om.  supra,  Bou. ;  superius  dictum,  s^qn'co  lin.  P*i.  om.  et,  1°  Kj.  et,  1"]  ut, 
N  P4.  ovi.  et  Trinitas  in  Unitate,  Mj.  >  Unitas  in  Trinitate  et  Trinitas  in 
Unitate,  G  D  F  N  P4  R  cor):  S*  Y  (Fort.?)  B0U2  Orl.;  +  et  Trinitas  in  Unitate, 
in  marg.  D  ;  Unitatem  .  .  .  Trinitatem,  Ui*.  ueneranda  sit]  ueneremur,  Kp 
2G.  Qui]  Quicumque,  Kj  P4  U*.  ergo]  sii-pra  lin.  N  corr.  Uj  ;  o?».  Kj  P4.  seneiat, 
Ko  Mo  Paris.  27.  om.  est,  Pj.  incarnatione,  K^.  quoque,  siqjra  lin.  V^. 
Domini]  hie  inc.  A.  Jesu]  iEu,  B  D  F  H  Kg  Li,o  Mo  N  Pj, 3, 4  Q  R  S  T  Uj, .,  W. 
fideliter]  2»'-  unusquisque,  in  marg.  e  recentiori  manu  Q.  creJat]  +  s.  qui 
unit  salnus  esse,  styjjYt  lin.  S.  28.  est]  pr.  liec,  Kj.  Dei]  Deus,  Lo.  >Filius 
est  Dei.  Deus,  Kj.  om..  Dei  Filius,  Or.  Deus]  j^r.  et,  B  C  Gj  Mj  P3  Paris  ; 
+  pariter,  A  B  C  D  G*.^  H  K^  Lj*  L^  Mj  Pj*  S*  T  Uj*  Fort.  (?)  Tr.  Or.  Paris,  Stav., 
in  marg.  Q  corr.  29.  om.  est,  1°  Kj  BoUj,  supra  lin.  W  corr.  ex]  de,  A  D  his. 
substantia,  1°]  substancia,  Lo.  ante  specula  genitus  est,  in  marg.  c  recentiori 
manu  B.  om.  et,  B  C  F  P4  Tr.  Or.  BoUj.  om.  est,  2°  A  C  D  F  H  Kj  W  Tr. 
Boui.  in]  ^>  Y.  seculo,  R,  supra  lin.  W  corr.;  secnla,  HPiW*  ;  s?eculuni, 
Kj  Uj.  30.  rationale,  Mg  N  P*i,4  {efere  eras.  R)  Uj  corr. ;  rationabili,  A  B  C  D  Mj 
Q*  Tr.  ;  racionabili,  Fort,  umana,  Pg.  carne]  carnis,  L^.  31.  Equalis, 
Mo  Pi,3  W  ;  +  est,  Org.  Patri]  Patris,  Kj*  Uj  corr.  secundum]  sedimi,  P,. 
Patri,  2°]  Patre,  B  C  D  Gj,  2,  3,  4  H  L.  N  corr.  P4  Q  R  S  U2  AV  corr. ;  Patris,  Kj"  (?) 
Lo  Mo*  Uj  corr.  33.  unus  autem]  una,  Kj.  conuers  x  x  ione  (at  utuid.  C7'as.), 
B.  diuinitates,  K*2  ;  — is,  K,  corr.  in  carne  .  .  .  Deo,  A  B  0  D  E  F  Go  H  L,,  3 
Ml,  2  Pi,  3,4  (carufe,  Q)  R  vS  T  V  Fort.  Orj  Paris;  carne  .  .  ,  diuinitate,  Tr.; 
carnem  .  .  .  Deum,  Gj  K2  Lo  Or2  Bou.  Orl.;  earn  em  .  .  .  Deu  x  (m  eras.), 
G3U1  (Deo,  Uj  corr.) ;  cai'ne  .  .  .  Deum,  Kj  W  Boug  Stav.;  carne  x  (m  eras.) 
.  .  .  Deum,  G4  ;  carnem  .  .  .  Deo,  Y.  adsumptione,  B  E  F  H  Kj,  2  N  P3  corr. 
T  Stav.; — ni,  P3*; — nem  ;  U*j,  o;  adsumtione,  L2 ;  adsuptione,  Pj  ;  adsump- 
sione,  Paris,  humanitatis]  h  ei-as.  P3  ;  a,  1°  sitjwa  lin.  B.  34.  unitatis,  P3. 
persone,  Kj  Lo  N  P3,  4  U2.  35.  rationabilis,  B  Mj  Tr. ;  racionabilis,  Paris,  om.. 
hune  uers,  A,  36.  saluta,  V.  salutem  nostram,  Kj  Lo.  >pro  sal.  n.  passus 
est,  Or^.  discendit,  B  Mo  N  Uj ;  descendet,  P3.  ad  interna,  A  W  Fort.  Or.  Stav.] 
ad  infernum,  Tr.  Paris  ;  ad  inferos,  B  ( — nos,  0)  D  E  F  Gj,  o,  3, 4  H  Kj  Ko  Lj,  3  Mo 
N  Pj,  3,  4  Q  R  S  T  Ui,  2  V  Y  Bou.  Orl.  Tol. ;  interns,  Lj.  resurrexit]  surrexit, 
B  Kj  P3  Uj  Fort.  Tr.  B0U2,  re— r«s.  supra  lin.  Uj  ;  pr.  tertia  die,  E  {cum  lin. 
G4)  H  Kg  Lj  Q  corr.  R  S  corr.  T  (siipra  lin.  sec  man.  W)  Or.  Bou.  Orl. ;  pr.  die 
tertia,  A  Tr. ;  ^)r.  et,  Mj  (ascendit  ad  inferos  et  resurrexit  in  cselos,  Mj).  cuelos, 
F.  sedit,  B  E  H  Pi,  3,  4  T  Ui.  ad]  a,  Pj.  dexteram]  +  Dei,  D  E  F  Gj,  „,  3,  4 
H  K„  0  L3  Mo  N  Pi,  3,  4  Q  R  S  T  V,  corr.  U2  Y  W  Orl.  Stav.  Patris] 
+  omnipotentis,  C  D  E  F  Gj, «,  3, 4  H  Kj, «  Lj,  3  Mg  N  Pj,  3, 4  Q  R  S  T  Uo  W  Y 
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Orl.  Stav, ;  onmipotentis.  Inde  .  .  .  mortuos,  in  marg.  Ui  corr.  37.  uenturus] 
-1-  est,  H  Kj.  et]  ao,  13  Kj.  38.  ad]  A,  Kj ;  ad  .  .  .  et]  om.  a  .  .  .  e,  F. 
>  habent  resurgcre  (D)  onines  homines,  j\Ij;  resurgere\\{nt  cras'l)  liabent,  suiim 
lilt.  R.  cum]  in,  A  B.  racionem,  Mo.  39.  ow(.  Et,  N  P4.  Et  proccdunt  qui  bona 
fecerunt  in  resurrectionem  uitfe,  Uo.  wgerunt  liibunt,  Uj.  uitam  a^t.]  +  fecerunt 
in  res.  uitfe,  P3.  aiternam,  a  cms  bis  Lj.  qui,  2°]  2^1:  et,  D  E  F  H  N  P4  T  {supra 
Un.  Ui)  (1^  sec.  man.  W)  Paris  ;  jj;-.  nam,  Mi ;  qui  uero  m.  sec.  maii..  ut  uid.  Q. 
uero]  autem,  Kj.  om.  uero,  A  B  E  F  Mj  N  Pj,  4  T,  Paris  ;  uero,  Uj.  mala] 
+  egerunt,  Or.  eternum,  K^.  40.  Hcec]  j>r.  li^c  eras.  Kj  ;  a  eras.  Lj.  est] 
+  ergo,  Kj.  fides]  +  fides,  Po.  cliatolica,  P3U2.  quisque]  quis,  Mj.  fidiliter 
hac,  Ui.  finniterqufe,  P3  ;  om,  que,  CI3.  crediderit]  credederit,  TJi  (?)  ;  +  atque 
seruauerit.  Go.     poterrit,  Lo. 

The  paraphrases  in  A  and  the  Paris  Commentary  are  not 
inchided  in  this  apparatus.  See  above,  p.  157.  I  have  used 
Swainson's  collations  of  the  following  MSS.  C  V  Y,  and  they 
are  not  represented  in  their  completeness. 

A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ATHAN- 
ASIAN  CREED 

*  Whosoever  willeth  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  1  s.  John  vii.  17. 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  fi^\.  ^^{  ^^  ^• 
Catholic  Faith,  ^  which  Faith  except  everyone  2  2  Thess.  ii.  10-12. 
shall  have  kept  whole  and  undefiled  without  doubt 
he  will  perish  eternally. 


2  Pet.  ii.  21. 


I.  i.  (a)  "  Now  the  Catholic  Faith  is  this  that  we  worship  One  "S.  Mark  xii.  29.    s. 
Divine  ^°^  i^  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity,  *  neither  con-  4  (ro''s*'john"xiv^'ic, 

Personality    founding  the  Persons  nor  dividing  the   substance.      ^■^■•^n^^r-^'^A-'t"^" 
nniie.       .  j,^^  there  is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of     3,  4,  9. 

the  Son,  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    *^  But  the  God-  « (a)  Ex.  iii.  14.   (b) 
head  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy     (% /pe"  iv.''i4.  ■'^' 
Ghost,   is  One,  the  Glory    equal,  the  Majesty  co- 
eternal. 

(h)  ^  Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is 
Attributes  of  ^^®  ^°^>'  Ghost ;  ^the  Father  uncreate,  the  Son  un-  soen.  i.  1.    .s.  Jolin 
theGodiiead  create,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  uncreate;   »  the  Father  9  pg.^cx^^fj"; 'f^gr. 
lubsTdfai-y'"  infinite,   the    Son   infinite,   and   the    Holy    Ghost     xxiii.24.  ' 
antitiieses,     infinite  ;  ^^  the  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  10  pg.  xc.  2.   Col.  i. 
the  Holy  Ghost  eternal.     "And  yet  theij  are  not     ?i[-8."®^-  '''•  "' 
three  eternals  but  one  eternal,  ^-as  also  they  are  not  12  isa.  ivii.  15. 
three  infinites,  nor  three  uncreated,  but  one   un- 
created, and  one  infinite.    ^^So,  likewise,  the  Father  ^^  R^ev-  xxi.  22.    s. 
is  almighty,  the  Son  almighty,  and  the  Holy  Ghost     Luke  i.  35. 
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almiglity  ;    '*  and  yet  theii  are  nut  three  almighties 
but  one  alniif'htv. 


(0 

in  wliicli 
Christian 
Truth  ac- 
knowledges 
the  Trinity. 


"So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  God,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  God  ;  ^^  and  yet  they  are  not  three  God.s  hut 
one  God.  ^'^So  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  Lord, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  Lord  ;  "*and  yet  they  are  not 
three  Lords  but  one  Lord.  ^^  For  like  as  we  are 
compelled  by  Christian  truth  to  acknowledge  every 
Person  by  Himself  to  be  both  God  and  Lord  ;  so  are 
we  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  Religion  to  say,  there 
he  three  Gods  or  three  Lords. 


15  (n)  S.  John  \i.  27. 

(b)  S.  John  i.  1, 
XX.  '23.  Acts  XX. 
28.      Rom.    ix.    5. 

(c)  S.  John  iii.  6 ; 
of.  1  John  V.  4.  1 
Cor.  iii.  IC,  vi.  19. 

17  (a)  S.  Matt.  xi.  25. 

(6)  1  Tim.  vi.  15  ; 

cf.  Acts  X.  3G.    (f) 

2  Cor.  iii.  ir. 
IS  Deut.  vi.  i. 


11. 

Divine  Re- 
lationships 
in  scriptural 
terms  are 
unifiue, 
coeternal, 
coequal. 


-"  The  Fatlier  is  made  of  none,  neither  created  nor  20  s.  John  v.  2G. 
begotten.  21  The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone,  not  ''L^is^^ml'icVis: 
made  nor  created  but  begotten.  22  The  Holy  Gho.st 
is  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  made  nor  created 
nor  begotten  but  proceeding.  ^3  gg  there  is  one 
Father  not  three  Fathers,  one  Son  not  three  Sons, 
one  Holy  Ghost  not  three  Holy  Ghosts.  ^'^  And  in 
this  Trinity  there  is  nothing  afore  or  after,  nothing 
greater  or  less,  but  the  whole  three  Persons  are  co- 
eternal  together  and  coequal. 


Heb.  i.  0,  C,  8, 10. 
22  s.    John    XV.    26; 
cf.  xvi.  7,14, 15,  XX. 
22.    1  Cor.  xii.  4-G. 
Eph.  iv.  4-(;. 


-■'  So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  Trinity 

in  Unity  and  the  Unity  in  Trinity  is  to  be  Avor- 

shipped.     -"  He  therefore  who  willeth  to  l>e  in  a  26  s.  john  iii.  33-36. 

state  of  sal\ation,  let  him  thus  think  of  the  Trinity. 


IL 

Tlie  In- 
carnation. 
We  confess 
that  Christ 


1   Tim.    iii.   IC. 
John  iv.  2,  3. 


*^  But  it  is  necessary  to  eternal  salvation  that  he 

also  believe  faithfully  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ.      ^^  The  right  Faith  therefore  is  that  28  s.  John  xiv.  2 

we  believe  and  confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

the  Sou  of  God,  is  God  and  Man. 


in  Two 

.\aturen 


i<*  One 

reruon, 


-^  He  is  God  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  begotten 
before  the  worlds,  and  He  is  Man  of  the  substance 
of  His  Mother  born  in  the  world  ;  ^'^  perfect  God, 
perfect  Man  of  a  reasoning  soul  and  human  flesh 
subsisting  ;  ^^  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  His 
Godhead,  inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  His 
Manhood. 


23  Cal.  iv.  4. 


:'"  (1)  Col.  i.  In  ;   cf. 

Ileb.  i.   3.     (2)  S. 

Luke    ii.    52.       S. 

John    xiii.    1.      S. 

Mark  iii.  5.     Heb. 

ii.  14,  10  f. 
yi  (1)  S.  John  X.  30  ; 

of.  S.  John  V.  18. 

(2)  S.  John  xiv.  28. 


32  "Who  although  He  be  God  and  Man  yet  He  is  not  32 1  Tim.  ii.  5;  cf. 
two  but  one  Christ ;    ^^one  however  not  by  conver-  33  p^^i  Yi"(!ff 
sion  of  the  Godhead  in  the  flesh,  Init  by  taking  of 
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the  Manhood  in  God  ;  ^*  one  altogether  not  by  con-  34  cf.  Heb.  i.  2  f. 

fusion  of  Substance  but  by  unitv  of  Person.     35  For  ^'5;^";    "-.  ,t-,     «■ 
as  tlie  reasoning  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God 
and  Man  is  one  Christ. 

iii.  3GWlio  suffered  for  our  salvation,  descended  into  so  Rom.  iii.  24  f;  of. 

Kede<;nier,     ^^^^^  ^^^^  again  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  i'p^t.^iii.^i8'f;  ^,s.' 

sitteth   at  the  right  hand   of  the  Father,    "''  from  Luke  xxiv.  46, 51. 

M-hence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  viii.  34.    Col.  iii. 

dead.      ^s  \|-  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  o?  ActsV^42*  ^"'  ^*'' 

with  their  bodies  and  shall  give  account  for  their  '•"*  Ro'"-  xiv.  12.    s. 

Matt    xvi    27  ■   of 

TlicJiKlge.     own  works.      ^'^  And  they  who  have  done  good  shall  2Cor.  v.  10."  ' 

go  into  life  eternal,  and  they  who  indeed  have  done  ^"Heb"^x^'26^2r"^  ^' 
evil  into  eternal  fire. 

^°  This  is  the  Catholic  Faitli,  which  except  a  man 
shall  have  believed  faithfully  and  firmly  he  cannot 
be  in  a  state  of  salvation. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  APOSTLES'  CREED  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 

§  I.  Rome.  §  IV.  Africa. 

§  11.  Aquileia.  §  V.  Spain. 

§  III.  Milan.  §  VI.  Gaul. 

The  path  along  which  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  the  ancient 
historic  faith,  dignified  from  the  fourth  century  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  now  widens  out  considerably. 
Many  forms  demand  attention,  and  it  is  difficult  to  compress 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter  all  that  may  be  said 
about  them.  A  line  of  cleavage  begins  from  the  middle  of 
the  century  between  Eastern  and  Western  forms.  The 
Eastern  Churches  began  to  adapt  their  forms  of  Baptismal 
Creed,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  our  Nicene  Creed,  by 
the  insertion  of  Nicene  terms.  Eventually  it  obtained  uni- 
versal currency  as  the  Creed  of  the  Fathers. 

Beginning  with  the  Creeds  of  Rome  and  Aquileia,  upon 
which  Rufinus  commented,  we  may  extend  our  survey  to  the 
Creeds  of  Milan,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul. 

§  I.  The  Old  Roman  Ceeed 

Wc  must  pick  up  again  the  thread  of  the  history  of  the 
Old  Roman  Creed  at  the  point  where  we  dropped  it.  We  dis- 
cussed the  text  quoted  in  Greek  by  Marcellus,  and  in  Latin 
by  Rufinus.  We  were  in  search  of  a  complete  form  from 
which  to  look  back.  Now  we  seek  to  reverse  the  process,  and 
trace  the  stages  by  which  this  normal  type  of  historic  faith 
was  enlarged. 

1U8 
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In  Eome  itself  the  type  was  most  carefully  preserved, 
and  remained  unaltered  possibly  for  two  centuries  to  come. 
Kufinus  gives  two  reasons  for  this :  (i.)  that  no  heresy  had 
its  origin  there ;  (ii.)  that  the  candidates  for  baptism  were 
made  to  rehearse  their  creed  publicly,  and  no  alterations 
were  allowed.  The  author  of  the  Ex^ilanatio  ad  initiandos 
writes  to  the  same  effect :  "  Where  faith  is  M'hole,  the  precepts 
of  the  apostles  suffice." 

We  may  now  bring  forward  some  corroborative  evidence, 
gleaned  from  MSS.  of  a  later  date  than  the  fourth  century, 
which  preserve  the  ancient  text  most  correctly. 

For  the  Greek  text  we  may  use  the  so-called  Psalter  of 
iEthelstan  (B.M.,  Galba,  A.  xviii.),  which  was  written  by  an 
Anglo-Saxon  hand  in  Latin  letters  of  the  ninth  century. 
Here  the  creed  is  found,  with  collects,  a  litany,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Sanctus,  also  in  Greek.  It  probably  repre- 
sents the  Greek  text  of  the  Old  Eoman  Creed  brought  to 
England  by  Eoman  missionaries.  I  will  denote  its  variant 
readings  by  A,  those  of  Marcellus  by  M. 

For  the  Latin  text  we  may  use :  (i.)  The  celebrated  Cod. 
Laudianus,  35  (L),  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  best  known  as 
Cod.  E  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  the  story  of  its 
wanderings  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  written  most 
probably  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
brought  to  Sardinia,  and  thence  to  England,  where  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Venerable  Bede  by  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century. 

(ii.)  A  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (2  A  xx.),  called  by 
Kattenbusch  ^  Cod.  Swainsonii  (S),  of  the  eighth  century, 
contains  sections  from  the  Gospels,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  creed,  with  Saxon  versions,  canticles,  and  prayers.  The 
title,  Symbohd??^  Aiwatolormn,  has  been  added  in  a  later  hand  ; 
and  in  the  margin  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  eleven 
apostles  (excluding  Andrew)  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Twelve  Articles. 

(iii.)  An  interesting  form  has  been  published  by  Dom. 
Morin,2  from  a  sermon  in  Cod.  Sessoricm.  52  {\),  of  the 
1  i.  pp.  74  f.  -  Ilcv.  B6ii.,  Nov.  1S97,  p.  486. 
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eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  no^Y  in  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
Library  at  Eome.  The  collection  in  which  it  is  found  will 
come  under  our  notice  again  (p.  232),  and  was  made  probably 
in  Eome.  The  sermon  begins :  "  Simbolum  enim  in  greca 
lingua  "  ;  and  ends  :  "  p^enas  corporis  et  animse." 

These  MSS.  enable  us  to  check  the  text,  which  may  be 
gleaned  from  Eufinus  (E).  It  is  true  that  they  are  of  a  later 
date,  and  that  they  are  not  free  from  interpolations,  e.<j. 
cadiolicam,  SY;  uitam  cdernmn,  V.  Their  general  agreement, 
however,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  Beum  Patrciii  omnipotentem , 
in  place  of  the  ablatives  quoted  by  Eufinus  from  the  Creed  of 
Aquileia,  and  implicitly  suggested  for  that  of  Eome  ;  also  in 
favour  of  et  in  Art.  o,  and  qui  in  Art.  4. 


THE  OLD  ROMAN  CREED 


I.    1.  Yli(TT(voifl^QfovTraTipaiTav- 

TOKpUTOpa, 

II.  2.  Kttt  fls  XpicTTov  'hjaovv,  tuv 
ii'iov  avTov  TUV  pLOvoyivrj  Toi* 
Kvpiov  fjp.a>Vj 

3.  Tov  yevi'Tjdevra  e'/c  TrvivjjMTos 
ayiov  Kot  MnpLUS  rqs  mip- 
Oivov, 

4.  rhv  (TrXllovTiovIlikaTov  arav- 
padivTa  Kai  racpiiiTa, 

~).  Kai  T?i  TpiTij  Tjntpn  ai>a(TT(ii>Tii 
fK  ruiv  VfKpOCH', 

(i.  civa[idvTa  (is  tovs  oipavui'S 

7.  Kai  Kadr]p.ivov  iv  ^(^ift  tuv 
Trarpos, 

8.  odev  ep)(eTai  Kplvav  ^a>vTai 
KUL  vfKpuvs. 

HI.    D.  Km  (Is  Tu  ayiuu  nt'eupa, 

10.  ayiav  fKK\i]ai(n', 

11.  (Kpeaw  ajjiapTiutv, 

12.  aapKos  dvaaTaaiv. 


I.  1.  Credo    in    Deiim    ratrein 
onmipoteutein, 
II.  2.  Et     in     ChrLstum    Jesuin, 
Filium    eius   unicum,  Do- 
minum  nostrum, 

3.  qui    natus  est  de    Spirit  u 
Sancto  et  Maria  uirgine, 

4.  ijui  sub  Ponlio  Pilato  cruci- 
fixus  est  et  sepultus, 

5.  tertia     die      rcsurrexit     a 
mortuis, 

6.  ascendit  in  c;l'1o.s, 

7.  sedet  ad  dextenuu  i'alri.s, 

8.  undo  ueuturus  est  iudicaic 
uiuos  et  niortuo.'^. 

HI.  y.  Et  in  Si>irituni  Sanctum, 

10.  sanctam  ecclesiam, 

11.  remissioneni  peccatoruui, 

12.  carnis  resuvrectionem. 


1.  om,  iraT^pa,  M. 

2.  rif  vlbu'}  om.  t6i',  A. 


1.  Deo  Patre  onmipotente,  R. 

2.  Christolesu,  RL,  >  Ihesuiu  Chris- 
tum, SV,  >  uuico  Pilio  eius,  R. 
Domino  nostro,  R. 

3.  et]  ex,  R, 
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4.  om.  qui,  R,  >  ciuc,  sub  P.  P.,  R. 
5.  om.  Kal,  A.  oni.  est,  R. 

TWf   VeKpUv]  om.    TUIV,    A. 

6.  ad  c^los,  V  ;  in  ca'lis,  L. 

7.  (1)11.  Kal,  A.  7.  sedit,  S.     dextcra,  L.     Patiis]  }v: 

Dei,  S*;  Dei,  S.  con: 

8.  Kplveiv]  Kplvai,  A.  S.  inde,  RV.     et]  ac,  S. 

9.  rb  dyiop  7r^«C/xa]  irveufxa  ix.'yiov,  A.  9.  Spiritu  Saiicto,  RL. 

10,  a.yi[a.v  iKK\rjcrlai>\  A.  10.  sancta   eccleaia,    L]  +  catholicam, 

SV. 
11.  remissione,  L. 
12.  avaffTa{(Tiv],  A.  12.  resurrectionis,  L. 

+  fwV  aiMfLOf,  M.  +  uitani  feternaui,  V. 


§  11.  Aquileia 

The  creed  which  Eufiuus  quotes  as  the  creed  of  his  native 
town  is  distinguished  by  some  important  additions.  For 
convenience  of  comparison,  I  will  print  with  it  the  Creeds 
of  Milan  and  Africa,  to  be  discussed  in  succeeding  sections. 

The  other  Aquileian  Creeds,  printed  in  Hahn,^  pp.  43  ff., 
cannot  be  used  to  confirm  this  text,  since  their  testimony  is 
doubtful,  and  they  lack  its  chief  characteristics.  The  first  is 
ascribed  to  a  patriarch  Lupo  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
The  second  is  the  Creed  of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  came 
from  Aquileia,  and  ended  his  days  as  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  In  Art.  6  they  both 
read  in  ecelum.  Lupo  adds,  in  Art.  5,  uiuens;^  in  Art.  10, 
catholicam;  and  at  the  end,  et  uitam  cetcrnam.  Fortunatus 
records  the  descent  into  hell,  but  in  the  form  ad  infernum  ; 
and  in  Art.  8  reads  iudicaturus.  It  is  quite  plain  that  these 
are  not  forms  derived  from  the  Aquileian  Creed. 

The  town  of  Aquileia  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  452, 
and  it  is  possible  that  when  it  was  rebuilt  much  that  belonged 
to  its  old  life  was  altered.^ 

Eufiuus  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  preposition  in  is 
reserved  to  distinguish  belief  in  the  Three  Divine  Persons 
from  belief  in  created  beings  and  mysteries.     He  does  not 

^  Cf.  the  Creeds  ofNiceta,  tlie  Spanisli  Chuivli  lioni  the  sixth  century,  Theodulf 
of  Orleans,  and  some  old  English  translations  which  add  ad  tiUcvm. 
-  Kattcnliusch,  i.  p.  107. 
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seem  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  use  of  the  ablative  case. 
In  fact,  from  this  time  onwards  ablatives  and  accusatives 
seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently,  and  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  no  consciousness  seemed  to  remain  of  any  difference  of 
case.  But  in  Latin  translations  of  our  Nicene  Creed,  which 
had  in  repeated  before  unam  .  .  .  ecclcsiam,,  the  distinction 
required  by  Eufinus  was  kept  up  by  the  use  of  the  Ablative 
to  denote  the  Divine  Persons. 

The  words  inuisihili  ct  impassihili  were  an  unfortunate 
addition,  intended  to  guard  against  Sabellianism,  but  made 
use  of  by  the  Arians  to  their  own  purpose.  This  objection 
was  clearly  pointed  out  by  S.  Ambrose.-^  The  clause  descendit 
in  inferna  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  Baptismal  Creed,  though 
it  occurs  in  the  manifestoes  of  three  Arian  Synods  during 
this  century.  Eufinus  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  in  the  Eoman  or  any  Eastern  Creed. 

SiRMiuM,  359.  NiKK,  359.  Constantinople,  360. 

Kai  €ty  ra  Koraxdovia           Kcu  Ta(f)evTa  koX  els  ra  Kai    ra^evra    Kot   eir 

KaTf\66vTa,Ka\Ta(Kil,(Ti  KaTa)(66via  KarikOovTa'  ra    (cara;^^oi'ia    narfXr}- 

oiKovojjLrja-avTa'  ovTTvXci)-  ov    avros    6    aBrji  f'rpd-  Xvdora' ovTiPct  Koi  avros 

po\  iidov  IBovTes  {(Ppi^ai'.  fiacre.  6  a.8rjs  eTTTTj^ev. 

The  first  of  these,  the  famous  Dated  Creed  of  Sirmium, 
was  drawn  up  by  Mark  of  Arethusa.  It  is  based  on  the 
fourth  Creed  of  Antioch,  which  he  and  a  few  other  bishops 
had  drawn  up  to  take  to  Constans  in  340.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  translated  rather  freely  from  a  Latin  original  now 
lost.2  But  this  has  not  been  actually  proved,  and  the  connec- 
tion with  the  fourth  Creed  of  Antioch  tends,  on  the  contrary, 
to  confirm  the  suggestion  that  it  was  Mark's  composition. 
The  reference  to  the  descent  into  hell,  coupled  with  the 
quotation  of  Job  xxxviii.  17  (LXX.  irvXcopol  Be  ahov  l86vTe<; 
(re  eiTTTj^av),  seems  to  have  Ijeen  introduced  as  equivalent  to 
"buried,"  which  is  here  omitted.  This  is  exactly  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "  whose  influence  is 

^  ExplaiMlio  ad  initUriidos,  (juotwl  011  \\.  207  infra.      Rufiuus  i«  careful  to 
guard  against  the  Ariau  inference. 

■•^  Kattenbuscli,  i,  p.  261,  n.  16;  Zahn,  p.  72. 
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seeu  in  other  features  of  the  Sirinian  ecthesis."  ^  Cyril  refers 
to  the  descent  in  several  of  his  lectures,  but  in  his  list  of  ten 
dogmata  it  appears  as  subordinate  to  the  burial,  or  rather  as 
an  explanation  of  it.^  Thus  he  says  {Cat.  iv.  11):  KarrjXdev 
619  TO,  Kara'^dovia,  "va  KaKeWev  XvTpcoarjraL  rov<s  BiKaiovi  ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  section  on  the  Eesurrection 
(ib.  12)  :  'AX)C  6  KaTa/3a<i  et?  ra  Kara'^Oovia  iraXtv  avrfkde,  koI 
6  Ta(f)€l<i  ^Irjaou'i  irdXiv  civiarT]  to  rppj/Jiepop  aXi]6a)<i. 

Zahn  suggests  that  the  Sirmian  Creed  was  drawn  up 
with  some  reference  to  the  Creed  of  the  Church  in  that  part 
of  Pannonia,  and  that  we  may  conclude  that  this  clause 
has  already  found  a  place  in  it.  It  is  true  that  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Bracara,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  who  came  into 
Spain  in  the  seventh  century,  had  these  words  in  his  creed. 
But  it  is  easy  to  account  for  them  at  that  date  as  derived 
from  a  Galilean  or  Spanish  source,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  only  found  in  one  of  Caspari's  three  MSS.  {Cod. 
Toletanus).     This  suggestion  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  proved. 

The  Creeds  of  Nike  and  Constantinople  are  dependent  upon 
the  Dated  Creed,  and  need  not  be  considered  apart  from  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  wliether  the  reference  to  these  Synods 
throws  any  light  on  the  history  of  the  Aquileian  Creed,  in  which 
the  clause  had  probably  stood  for  two  centuries  when  Eufinus 
wrote.  "  At  any  rate  "  (says  Dr.  Swete),  "  Eufinus  had  lost  the 
clue."  He  regards  it  merely  as  a  gloss  on  scpuUus :  "  uis  tamcn 
uerbi  eadem  uidetur  esse  in  eo  quod  sepultus  dicitur."  Com- 
pared with  the  dramatic  descriptions  common  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  clause  seems  severely  simple  ;  liut  it  is  scriptural, 
for  descendit  in  infcrnum  {ad  infernum,  ad  inferna)  are  old  Latin 
and  Vulgate  renderings  of  LXX.,  eh  aBov  Kare^rj ;  e.g.  Ps.  liv. 
(Iv.)  16,  and  xvi.  (xv.)  10,  quoted  by  S.  Peter  (Acts  ii.  27).^ 

It  may  therefore  have  been  added  in  protest  against 
docetic  denials  of  the  Lord's  true  death  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  for  the  Church  of  Aquileia  claimed  a  high 
antiquity,  or   it   may  have  been  added,  without  reference  to 

^Swcte  goes  too  I'ar  in  .saying  tluit  he  made  it  "  ouc  of  his  ten  priiuary 
credenda."  '^  Swete,  p.  .'JG. 
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false  teaching,  to  express  what  reverent  Christian  imagination 
has  always  held,  that  the  Lord  Ijy  sharing  sanctified  the  con- 
dition of  departed  souls. 

One  more  variation  in  the  Creed  of  Aquileia  needs 
mention,  huins  carnis  resurrectioncm,  "  possibly  a  relic  of  some 
early  struggle  of  the  Aquileian  Church  with  docetic  Gnosti- 
cism. Rufinus  interprets  hicius  carnis  as  teaching  tlie  absolute 
identity  of  the  future  with  the  present  body."^  This  was  the 
popular  teaching  of  the  time  of  Jerome  and  the  latter  writ- 
ings of  Augustine,  and  it  is  emphasised  in  several  creeds,  e.g. 
of  Phcebadius,  Niceta,  and  others.  It  ministers,  however,  to  a 
materialistic  view  which  is  opposed,  as  Origen  had  pointed 
out  long  before,  to  S.  Paul's  teaching ;  for  the  apostle's  illustra- 
tion from  the  growth  of  a  seed  points  to  continuity  of  life 
under  changed  and  glorified  conditions  :  "  First  that  which  is 
natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual." 

§  IIL  Milan 

We  look  instinctively  to  the  writings  of  the  great  bishop 
and  statesman  Ambrose  for  information  about  the  Creed  of 
Milan.  Caspari  ^  has  restored  to  a  place  among  them  a  very 
interesting  sermon,  Explanatio  symholi  ad  initiandos.  It  is 
found  in  three  MSS.,  and  he  has  analysed  their  mutual  rela- 
tions with  great  care.  The  best,  in  which  the  authorship  is 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  has  come  from  Bobbio  to  the  Vatican 
{God.  Vat.  5760,  ssec.  ix.,  x.).  It  is  a  copy  of  what  might  be 
called  rough  notes  taken  down  by  a  hearer.  The  other  MSS. 
{God.  Laml).  saec.  xiii.,  from  the  monastery  of  Lambach,  and 
God.  S.  Gall.  188,  Siiec.  vii.,  viii.)  depend  upon  a  common 
archetype,  and  represent  a  more  polished  recension  of  the  text. 
They  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Maximus  of  Turin  and 
Augustine.  The  claims  of  Maximus  are  easily  set  aside  by 
reference  to  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on  the  delivery  of 
the  creed,  and  which  contains  the  Old  Roman  Creed.^  Nor  is 
the  style  in  the  least  like  that  of  Augustine,  of  whose  sermons 
on  the  creed  several  specimens  survive. 

'  Swete,  pp.  ^f)  f.  -  II.  48  ;  III.  196.  ^  Ilaliii,"  p.  40. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  authorship  of  Ambrose  is  confirmed 
by  a  number  of  small  points: — (1)  The  preacher  argues 
against  alterations  of  the  text  of  the  creed,  which  he  affirms 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Church  in  Rome  :  "  Hoc  autem 
est  symbolum  quod  Romana  ecclesia  tenet."  In  a  letter  of 
Ambrose  to  Pope  Siricius  the  same  opinion  is  expressed : 
"  Credatur  symbolo  Apostolorum,  quod  ecclesia  Eomana 
intemeratum  semper  custodit  et  seruat."  ^  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  compare  Iiis  creed  with  the  Eoman,  the  only 
variation  of  any  importance  ^  is  the  addition  of  the  word 
passuSy  which  is  in  any  case  implied  in  crucifixus.  (2)  Arian- 
ism,  when  the  sermon  was  preached,  was  still  a  power  to  be 
combated.  (3)  The  author  shows  acquaintance  with  the  Creed 
of  Aquileia,  and  argues  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  add  in  it  the 
words  inuisibilis  et  impassibilis,  because  the  Arians  argue  there- 
from that  the  Son,  on  the  contrary,  is  visible  and  passible. 
When  we  remember  that  Ambrose  presided  over  a  Council  at 
Aquileia  in  382  which  deposed  the  Arian  Bishops  Palladius 
and  Secundianus,  we  see  at  once  how  natural  the  references  to 
Arianism  and  to  the  Aquileian  Creed  would  be  from  his  mouth. 
(4)  Some  of  the  phrases  repeated  in  this  short  discourse  may 
be  proved  to  be  favourite  words  of  Amljrose  in  the  anti- Arian 
treatises,  de  Fide,  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  de  Tncarnationis  Dominica) 
Sacramento,  e.g.  the  use  of  derogarc,  aceipcre,  vidcrc,  and  denique.^ 

These  arguments  have  been  opposed  by  Kattenbusch,* 
who  admits  that  the  rhetorical  style  is  like  that  of  Ambrose, 
but  thinks  that  it  would  be  easy  to  imitate.  This  is  true, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  a  common  thing  to  attach  the  name  of 
a  great  man  to  any  anonymous  writing,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  the  oldest  text  in  this  case  which  preserves  the 
name  Ambrose.  The  reference  to  Arianism  as  a  present 
power  which  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Maximus,  who  wrote 
before  and  after  450,  when,  as  Kattenbusch  admits,  "  Arian- 
ism had  long  been  conquered  in  the  Church  of  the  Pioman 

1  Ep.  i'L 

-The  order  lesiis  Cliristus,  and  tlie  rei)etitioii  of  in  Lefore  ecdesiam  and 
remlssionem  {Cod.  Vat.),  mif^dit  be  due  to  copyists. 

^Caspari,  ii.  pp.  8211'.  ■•  i.  pp.  84-91. 
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Empire,"^  would  seem  to  be  equally  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the 
unknown  Italian  prelate  of  the  beginning  of  tlie  fifth  century 
whom  he  postulates  as  the  author.  His  strongest  point  is 
the  assertion  that  the  author  quoted  the  Commentary  of 
Eufinus.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  preacher  first 
understood  his  position  when  he  had  read  Paifinus,  and  found 
a  creed  which  contained  the  additions  to  be  forced  upon  his 
Church  that  the  door  might  be  opened  to  Aiianism.  But  he 
at  once  admits  in  a  note  ^  that  this  may  be  to  read  too  much 
into  the  words  of  the  sermon.  And  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how,  if  the  author  was  dependent  upon  Eufinus,  he 
failed  to  quote  the  written  words  more  exactly,  e.g.  the 
emphatic  and  repeated  "  Constat."  The  passages  are  of  in- 
terest in  themselves,  and  I  will  therefore  quote  them  in  full : — 

Explanatio  eymholi. 
Sed  dicis  mihi,  postea  emerserunt 
hfereses.  Quid  ergo  1  iiide  siniplici- 
tatem,  uide  puritatem.  Patripas- 
siani  cum  emersissent,  putauerunt 
etiam  catholic!  in  liac  parte  adden- 
dum inuisihilem  et  imfassihilem,  quasi 
Filius  Dei  uisibilis  et  passibilis 
fuerit.  Si  fuit  uisibilis  in  came, 
caro  ilia  fuit  uisibilis  non  diuinitas. 
Denique  quid  dicat  audi :  "  Deus, 
Deus  respice  in  me  :  quare  me  de- 
reliquisti  ? "  In  passione  hoc  dicit ; 
dominus  noster  lesus  Christus  hoc 
secundum  hominem  lociitus  est, 
quasi  caro  dicat  ad  diuinitatem, 
"  quare  me  dereliquisti  ? "  Ergo 
esto  medici  fuerint  maiores  nostri ; 
uoluerint  addere  segritudini  sanita- 
tem  ;  medicina  non  qujeritur.  Ergo 
si  medicina  non  fuit  eo  tempore 
necessaria,  quo  erat  hasreticorum 
quorundam  grauis  a'gritudo  ani- 
morum  ;  et  si  fuit  tunc  temporis 
quajrenda,  nunc  non  est.  Qua  ra- 
tione  ?    Fides  Integra  aduersus  Sa- 


EuFiNi  Cammentarius. 
His  additur,  inuisihili  et  impassi- 
bili.  Sciendum  quod  duo  isti 
sermones  in  Ecclesije  Romanae 
symbolo  non  habentur.  Constat 
autem  apud  nos  additos,  hrereseos 
causa  Sabellii,  illius  profecto  qupe  a 
nostris  "  Patripassiana  "  appellatur  ; 
id  est,  quas  et  Patrem  ipsum  uel  ex 
Virgine  natum  dicit,  et  xiisibilem 
factum  esse,  uel  passum  affirmat  in 
carne.  Ut  ergo  excluderetur  talis 
impietas  de  Patre,  uidentiir  lure 
addidisse  maiores,  et  "  inuisilnlem" 
Patrem  atque  "  impassibilem"  dix- 
isse.  Constat  enim  Filium  non 
Patrem,  incarnatum  et  ex  carne 
natum,  et  ex  natiuitate  carnis 
Filium  uisibilem  et  passibilem 
factum.  Quantum  autem  spectat 
ad  illam  deitatis  immortalem  sub- 
stantiam,  quje  una  ei  eademque 
cum  Patre  est,  ibi  neque  Pater, 
neque  Filius,  neque  Spiritus  Sanc- 
tus  uisibilis  aut  passibilis  creditur. 
Secundum  dignationem  uero  carnis 


P. 


-  P.  87,  n.  7. 
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Ej'plauatio  symholi — contd. 
bellianos.  Exclusi  sunt  Sabelliani 
maxiine  de  partibus  occidentia.  Ex 
illo  remedio  Arriani  inuenerunt  sibi 
genus  calumnice  :  et  quoniam  sym- 
bolumRomanse  ecclesiae  nos  tenemus, 
ideo  uisibileiu  et  passibileiu  Patrem 
omnipotenteni  illi  sestimarent  et 
dicerent :  uides  quia  symbolum  sic 
liabent,  ut  uisibilem  Filium  et  passi- 
bilem  designarent.  Quid  ergo  ? 
Ubi  fides  Integra  est,  sufficiunt 
proecepta  apostolorum.  Cautiones 
licet  sacerdotum  non  requirantur. 
Quare  ?  quia  tritico  immixta  zizania 
sunt. 

Sic  dicite :  Filium  eius  unicum. 
Non  unions  dominus  ?  Unus  Deus 
est,  unus  et  dominus :  sed  ne  calum- 
nientur  et  dicant,  quia  una  persona  ; 
dicamus  Filium  etiam  unicum  dom- 
inum  nostrum. 


RuFiNi  CommcntariHs — contd. 
assumtae  Filius  et  uisus  et  passus 
est  in  carne. 


Hie  est  ergo  Christus  lesus,  Filius 
unicus  Dei,  qui  est-  et  dominus 
noster.  Unicus  et  ad  Filium  referri 
et  ad  dominum  potest.  Unicus  est 
enim  et  uere  Filius  et  unus  dominus 
lesus  Christus, 


It  is  surely  impossible  to  prove  a  "  literary  relationehip  " 
from  such  parallels.  In  the  second  case,  as  Kattenbusch 
admits,  the  point  of  view  is  different,  though  both  writers 
maintain  that  in  the  text  of  the  creed  unicus  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  Filius.  But  the  author  of  the  Explanatio  permits 
the  teaching  of  unicus  dominus  against  Sabellianism,  while 
Kufinus  connects  it  with  the  Lord's  work  of  redemption.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  Eufinus,  an  admirer 
of  Ambrose,  mighb  have  quoted  what  had  been  handed  down 
as  the  teaching  of  Ambrose,  though  not  in  the  exact  words. 

Another  authority  for  the  Creed  of  Milan  is  Augustine, 
the  disciple  of  Ambrose,  who  in  his  writings  quotes  two  Creeds 
of  Milan  and  Africa,  the  former  in  Sermons  212,  213,  214. 

The  authorship  of  213,  denied  by  Pearson  and  suspected 
by  Heurtley,  has  been  confirmed  by  Caspari's  discovery  of  the 
only  known  MS.  in  the  University  Library  at  Breslau  {Cod. 
I.  Q.  344,  sa?c.  xv.).  The  three  sermons  contain  a  creed- 
text  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Explanatio.  It 
is   true   that   in    212   the   words    "  inuisibilem,  immortalem, 
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resem  sceculorum,  uisibiliuin  ct  inuisibilium  cveatorem,"  follow 
the  first  article,  but  not  in  the  correct  order  of  the  African 
Creed,  as  in  Sermon  215,  and  the  phrases  passus  and  in 
ccelicm  show  that  he  is  quoting  the  Creed  of  Milan. ^ 

From  a  dogmatic  point  of  view  the  creed  is  chiefly 
interesting  an  the  Baptismal  Creed  of  Augustine.  It  only 
differs  from  the  Eoman  Creed  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
passus,  which  is  so  plainly  included  in  the  idea  of  the  word 
crucijixus  following,  that  no  one  would  regard  it  as  a  departure 
from  the  teaching  there  set  forth.  In  many  short  Inter- 
rogative Creeds  (see  p.  232)  passus  is  used  to  sum  up  all 
the  teaching  of  the  Lord's  passion  and  burial.  Possibly  it 
came  into  the  Milanese  Creed  under  the  influence  of  the 
writings  of  Irenteus,  in  whose  Eule  of  Faith  it  had  a  promi- 
nent place.  Once  established  in  that  form,  it  may,  in  return, 
have  influenced  the  later  Gallican  Creed.  In  his  researches, 
the  Abbo  Duchesne  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  Church  of 
Milan  had  considerable  influence  in  the  development  of 
liturgical  forms  in  Gaul.  It  is  possible  that  pjassus  came 
into  the  Gallican  Creeds  of  the  fourth  century  from  the 
Milanese,  but  it  is  more  probable  the  writings  of  Irenseus 
were  the  source  in  both  cases. 


§  IV.  Africa 

The  following  passages  from  the  letters  of  S.  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  c.  a.d.  255,  witness  to  the  use  of  an  African 
form,  though  only  a  fragment  is  quoted.^  The  varying  order 
of  articles  10-12,  which  was  stereotyped  in  the  later  African 
form,  may  have  come  through  the  interrogatories  used  at 
baptism.^ 

Ep.  69.  7,  ad  Magnum:  "  Quodsi  aliquis  illud  opponit  ut 

'  For  213  Cod.  Breslau  has  "et  uirgiui-  Mavia "'  ;  cf.  Daunier,  p.  6:3,  n.  2, 
and  Cod.  led.  Monac,  8826  f.  326  f. 

-  Luniby,  Hist,  Creeds,"]).  115,  ii.  1.  remarks  with  reason  that  "we  cannot 
.sujipose  tliat  Cyprian's  Creed  was  shorter  than  that  of  his  '  Master,'  Tertullian," 
and  proposes  to  combine  the  fonus  in  restoring  the  Creed  of  Carthage  (p.  28). 
Elsewlicrc,  pp.  18,  115,  he  argues  that  the  form  as  quoted  is  complete. 

••  Kattenbusch,  i.  p.  136. 
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dicat,  eaudem  Novatianum  legem  tenere,  quaiii  eatholica 
ecclesia  teneat,  eodem  symbolo  quo  et  nos  baptizare,  euudeni 
nosse  Deum  Patrem,  eundem  Filiuvi  Christum,  eundem 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  ac  propter  hoc  usurpare  eum  potestateni 
baptizandi  posse,  quod  uideatur  in  interrogatione  baptism! 
a  nobis  non  discrepare,  sciat  quisquis  hoc  o})ponendum  putat, 
primum  non  esse  unam  nobis  et  schismaticis  symboli  legem, 
neque  eandem  interrogationem.  Nam  cum  dicunt :  Credis 
in  remissioncm  27cccato?'«wi  et  uitam  cdernam  per  sanctam 
ecclesiam  ?  mentiuntur  in  interrogatione,  quando  non  habeant 
ecclesiam.  Tunc  deinde  uoce  sua  ipsi  confitentur,  remissionem 
peccatorum  non  dari  nisi  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  posse ;  quam 
non  habentes  ostendunt,  remitti  illic  peccata  non  posse." 

Uj}.  70.  2,  ad  Januariam:  "  Sed  et  ipsa  interrogatio,  quie 
fit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  ueritatis.  Nam  cum  dicimus : 
Credis  in  uitam  ccternam  et  remissionem  peccatorum  inr  sanctam 
ecclesiam  ?  intelligimus,  remissionem  peccatorum  non  nisi  in 
ecclesia  dari." 

S.  Augustine's  writmgs  form  a  connecting  link  at  this 
period  between  the  Churches  of  Milan  and  Africa.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  or  forms  of  creed  em- 
bedded in  them.  In  the  Sermons  212,  213,  214,  which 
have  been  quoted  above,  he  used  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of 
Milan,  where  he  had  been  baptized.  On  the  whole  he  seems 
to  have  kept  closely  to  it.  But  there  is  one  sermon  (215) 
which  manifestly  contains  an  African  text,  and  some  small 
variations  in  other  passages  point  to  the  influence  of  this 
African  type.  Surely  this  is  what  might  be  expected. 
.Vnyone  who  is  familiar  with  two  forms  will  find  words 
come  into  his  mind  which  do  not  belong  to  the  form  which 
he  is  expounding.  We  must  keep  before  our  minds  the 
possibility  of  subsequent  alteration  of  the  text  by  copyists, 
and  tlie  strong  objection  which  S.  Augustine  expresses  to 
any  writing  out  of  the  creed  with  ink  and  pen.^  Indeed, 
in  his  book  de  Fide  et  Symholo,  an  address  originally  delivered 
us  a  presbyter  to  the  Council  of  Hippo  Eegius  in  393,  he 
says  distinctly  that  the  exact  form  given  to  the  catechumens 
^  Serm.  212,  see  p.  281  ivfra. 
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is  not  repeated.  This  address  was  afterwards,  as  he  tells  us 
ill  his  Retractations  (i,  17),  published  by  request.  But  it 
would  be  unwise  to  lean  much  on  the  text  found  in  this 
book.  Heurtley  reads  unifjenitmn,  which  is  indeed  found  in 
a  corresponding  passage  of  de  Genesi  ad  Lite  ram.  In  this 
passage  it  is  immediately  explained  by  imicum,  and  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  context,  possibly  to  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed :  "  Filium  Dei  Patris  unigenitum  id  est 
unicum."  In  Sermon  57  there  is  the  following  definite 
quotation  :  "  Filius  Dei  Dominus  noster  lesus  Christus  docuit 
nos  orationem,  et  cum  ipse  sit  dominus  sicut  in  symbolo 
accepistis  et  reddidistis  filius  Dei  unicus  tamen  uoluit  esse 
unus." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  simplest  to  exhibit  the  variations  in 
the  de  Fide  ct  Symlolo,  de  Genesi,  Sermo  ad  catechumenos, 
and  Enchiridion  (written  within  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life), 
l)y  means  of  a  table  : 

De  F.  et  S.        i       De  Genesi,  Senn.  cul  caiech.  j  Encliii: 

.       .  .       I       .       .  .  i 

2.  unigeintuni,    r.c.   \  unigrmtum.  [  unicum.  1  uiiigeuitua,    i.e. 

unicum.  '  \  '       unicus. 

3.  7>er      Spiritum  j  dc  .  .  .  ct.  i  dc  .  ,  .  et.  l  dc  ,  .  .  et. 

Saucto  ex  uir-  I  '•. 

gine  Maria.         !  j 

4.  sub.    P.P.    cruci-  '  ...  iiassus  .sub.  P.P.  i 

nxus.  I 

12.  caniis  res.  I  ...  I  res.  carnis.  |  res.  carnis. 

The  preposition  per  in  Art.  3  is  a  unique  use ;  ex  showing 
an  approximation  to  African  usage  like  the  omission  of 
passus.  But  the  fact  that  in  none  of  these  cases  does  he  quote 
the  last  three  articles  in  the  African  order,  shows  that  the 
Milanese  type  was  dominant  in  his  mind. 

When  we  come  to  Sermon  215,  we  find  the  African 
type  shown  by  the  addition  of  words  in  Art.  1  and  by  the 
altered  order  of  the  concluding  articles  familiar  to  us  from 
the  time  of  Cyprian. 

This  type  may  be  tested  by  comparison  with  some  Ps.- 
Augustinian  sermons,^  which,  from  the  strong  language  used 

1  Ed.  Halm, 2  p.  60,  from  Aug.,  ed.  Bciud.  viii.  1609-1648. 
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against  the  Arians,  appear  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
Vandal  persecutions  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  We 
may  also  use  the  creed  proposed  by  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of 
Ruspe,^  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  fragment  of  liis  treatise  against  the  Arian 
Fabianus. 

Aug.  Serm.  215  (A) ;  Ps.-AuG.  Serm.  (B) ;  Fulg.  c.  Fab.  Ar. 
Frag,  xxxvi.  (F). 

I.    1.   Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem, 

universorum  creatorem,  regem  saeculorum, 
immortalem  et  inuisibilem. 
II,   2.   Credo  et  in  Filium  eius  unicum  Dominum 
nostrum  lesum  Christum, 

3.  natum  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  uirgine  Maria  ; 

4.  qui  crucifixus  sub  Pontio  Pilato  et  sepultua  est, 

5.  tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis, 
G.  ascendit  in  caelum, 

7.  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris, 

8.  inde  uenturus  est  iudicare 

uiuos  et  mortuos. 
III.   n.   Credo  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 

11.  rcmissionem  peccatorum, 

12.  carnis  resurrectionem  et  uitam  icternam 
10.  |?cr  sanctam  ecclesiam. 

1.  Credo  (ler)]  ;  Credinuis  (fc/'),  A  B  :  Sieculorum]  cnuloruni,  B.  2.  om. 
et  F;  om.  iinicuin,  AB;  om.  Doinimini  nostrum,  B;  > lesum  Clnisfeuixi, 
Filium  eius  unicum,  F.  3.  Caspari,  iii.  p.  92,  n.  174,  suggests  for  B  the 
readings  natum  .  .  .  crucitixum  .  .  .  sepultum.  Qui  natus  est,  F.  4.  om. 
est,  B.  5.  >a  mortuis  resurrexit,  B.  6.  >asccndit]  assumptus,  B.  ad 
c'xlos,-  A.    7.  Patris]  pr.  Dei,  A.    D.  om.  et  F.    12.  > resurrectionem  carnis,  A. 

Tliere  are  several  readings  in  this  restored  African  type 
which  need  explanation.  Did  S.  Augustine  himself  use  the 
plural  Credimus,  which  is  found  in  Sermon  215  ?  His 
ordinary    use    was    undoubtedly    the    singular,    and    in    the 

'  Fragui.  xxxvi.,  llulni,^  p.  61. 

"Ad  caios  and  Dei  in  the  t'ullowing  articles  aic  }ilain)y  due  to  copyist's 
erroj'. 
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repeated  use  of  Cre.cle  in  this  sermon,  wlicre  credite  would  be 
more  natural,  if  it  stood  in  the  text,  I  find  a  hint  of  this : 
"  Crede  ergo  Filium  Dei  crucifixum  sub  Pontio  Pilato  et 
sepultnm." 

Upon  this  quotation  I  rely  also  for  the  exclusion  of 
mortuus,  which  has  been  inserted  by  Lumby  ^  in  his  text  of 
the  creed  extracted  from  this  sermon.  In  this  passage, 
mortuus,  if  not  a  copyist's  addition,  may  be  said  to  Ijelong  to 
the  comment.  The  insuper  introduced  precludes  the  idea  of 
exact  quotation.  Some  lines  below  in  the  transition  to 
rcsurrexit  we  read  "  crucifixus  sub  Pontio  Pilato  et  sepultus 
est,"  and  mortuus  again  follows  in  a  comment.  Here  I  have 
the  support  of  Kattenbusch.- 

Both  Lumby  and  Heurtley  add  mortuus  to  tlie  text  of 
the  creed  quoted  in  Sermo  ad  Oatcchiunenos.  There,  also,  it 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  exposition.  After  the  definite 
quotation,  "  passus  sub  Pontio  Pilato,"  follows  in  the  com- 
ment, "  passus  est,  crucifixus  mortuus  et  sepultus,"  the  last 
four  words  being  repeated. 

As  to  the  order  rcsurrcctionem  carnis,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  artificial :  "  per  ipsam 
remissionem  .  .  .  per  ipsam  resurrectionem  .  .  .  per  ipsam 
uitam."  This  would  explain  the  repetition  of  the  words  in 
that  order  in  §  9,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
not  explain  tlie  order  in  the  Sermo  ad  Catechumenos  and  the 
E')ichiHdion. 

The  addition  uitam  ccternara  had  been  in  use  in  the 
African  Church  since  the  third  century,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  frequently  S.  Augustine  introduces  it  in  his 
comment  when  the  Milan  type  of  creed  is  before  his  eyes. 

1  P.  155. 

-  I.  p.  137,  n.  4,  "  Dass  das  Symbol  nicht  etwa  eiii   'mortuus'  aufgenoui- 
niPii  halie,  daif  ohne  Unistaiid  pvitsuniiet  worden," 
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§  V.  Spain 

The  type  of  creed  used  at  this  time  in  Spaiu  may  be 
partially  restored  from  the  quotation  found  in  the  writings 
of  Priscillian : 

I.   1.  (Credimus)  tinvm  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem, 
II.   2.  et  tmum  Dominum  lesum  Christum,  .  .   . 

3,  natum  ex  Maria  uirgine  ex  Spiritu  Sancto,  .  .  . 

4.  jmssitm     sub     Pontic     Pilato,     crucifixum     .     .     . 

sepultum  ; 
f).   tertia  die  resurrexisse  .   . 
0.  ascendisse  in  ca:;los, 

7.  sedere  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris  omnipoientis  .  .  . 

8.  inde  uenturum  et  iwdicaturum  de  wmis  et  mortu?'s. 

1 0.  (Credimus)  in  sanctam  ecclesiam, 

III.   9.   Sanctum  Spiritum  (liaptismum  salutare)  ;  .   .   . 

11.  (Credimus)  in  remissionem  peccatorum  ;  .   .  , 

12.  (Credimus)  in  resurrectionem  carnis. 

The  peculiar  tenets  of  Priscillian  are  manifested  in  this 
version  of  the  creed.  His  Sabellianism  is  shown  by  the 
position  of  the  words  Holy  Spirit  after  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
as  subordinate  to  the  idea  of  Holy  Church. 

We  gather  that  the  Spanish  Creed  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Milan,  though  it  seems  tJiat  Dei  and  Patris  had 
already  been  added  in  Art.  7.  ludicatnrus  is  confirmed  by 
the  reading  of  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy. 

§  VI.  Gaul 

The  Creed  of  the  Church  in  Gaul  at  this  period  is  of  great 
importance,  in  view  of  the  development  of  its  form  in  the 
following  century,  when  it  attained  almost  the  full  form  of  our 
Textus  receptus.  It  may  be  conjecturally  restored  from  the 
writings  of  Phoebadius  and  Victricius. 

i.  Phoebadius  (+  after  392),  Bishop  of  Agen  in  the 
Church  province  of  Bordeaux,  was  the  author  of  a  vigorous 
polemical  treatise  against  the  Arian  Second  Creed  of  Sirmium. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  stalwart  Orthodox  bishops  at  Ariminum 
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ill  359,  and  is  supposccP  to  have  written  the  fonnulary  issued 
by  them,  which  is  quoted  by  Jerome.^  The  following  extract 
is  interesting,  as  it  contains  the  earliest  appearance  of  the 
phrase  "  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  it  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  as  quoting  a  Galilean  form  of  creed,  since  it  does 
not  contain  the  word  "suffered,"  for  which  there  is  other  evidence : 

Credimus  in  nnum  uerum  Dcv.m  Patrem  omnipotentem. 
Credimus  in  unigenitu.m  Dei  Filium,  qui  ante  omnia  sa'cula  et 
ante  omne  principium  natus  est  ex  Deo,  natum  autem  unigeni- 
tum  solum  ex  solo  Patre,  Deum  ex  Deo,  similem  genitori  suo 
Patri  secundum  scripturas,  cuius  natiuitatem  nullus  nouit  nisi 
qui  solus  eum  genuit  Pater.  Qui  de  ccelo  descendit,  concepf/us 
est  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  natus  ex  Maria  uirgine,  crucifixus  a  Fontio 
Pilato,  tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis  ascendit  in  calicm,  sedet  ad 
dexteram  Dei  Patris,  uenturus  iudiearc  uiuos  et  mortuos. 

A  more  important  form  of  confession,  also  attributed  to 
Phoebadius,  subsequently  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  under  the 
title,  "  The  Faith  of  the  Komans."  This  theory  of  authorship 
was  first  suggested  hy  the  Benedictines  of  S.  Maur,  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  Kattenbusch,^  who  quotes  the  following 
words  from  the  writing  of  Phoebadius,  de  Fide  Orth.  c.  8 :  "  Quem 
etsi  passum  credimus  et  sepultum  .  .  .  tertia  quoque  die  resur- 
rexit .  .  .  ascendit  in  coelos  .  .  .  consedit  ad  dextram  Patris." 

The  confession  is  found  in  the  50  th  oration  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  where  it  is  called  de  Fide  Nieccna  Ruffino  prcsbytero 
inferprete  tractatus.  Also  among  the  writings  of  Vigilius  of 
Thapsus,  in  the  7  th  Book,  "On  the  Trinity"  attributed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  S.  Athanasius,  In  this  way  it  came  to  be 
quoted  by  Hincmar  as  "  The  Faith  of  S.  Athanasius."  It  is 
also  found  in  no  less  than  eight  collections  of  canons,  com- 
prising a  very  large  number  of  MSS.,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  second  having  the  title  of  Sermo. 
The  greater  part  was  quoted  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Liberius, 
which  were  written  not  later  than  the  fifth  century.^    They  are 

1  By  the  Benedictines  of  S.  Manr,  TTuhii,''  p.  208. 
-  DiaL  adv.  Ludf.  c.  17.  ^  i.  V-  HI  ft". 

^  0.  Marucclii,  Lc  mcmorte  dri  ,SW.  uiw>^loT{,  p.  108,  Rome,.  1894.     I  owdliis 
reference  tn  Dom.  G.  Morin, 
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contained  in  six  collections  of  canons,  the  earliest  of  which, 
that  of  S.  Blasien,  was  completed  in  the  sixth  century.^  It  is 
also  quoted  in  a  composite  document,  known  as  the  Creed  of 
Damasus  (p.  244  infra),  and  in  a  mixed  text  in  which  the  two 
creeds  are  combined.  Thus  we  have  striking  testimony  to  its 
popularity. 

I  am  able  to  print  a  critical  text  from  the  f(jllowing  MSS  : — 

A     Paris,  B.N.,  Cod.  3836  in  the  G-esta  Liherii  .  s.  viii. 

L     Leiden,  God.  xviii.  67  F  .        .        .        .  s.  viii.,  ix. 

Ml  Munich,  Cod.  lat.  6330  ....  .s'.  viii.,  ix. 

Ms  Munich,  God.  lat.  14,008  .         .         .         .  .s.  x, 

P     Paris,  B.N.,  Cod.  1451 5.  viii.  ex. 

Q     Pari.s,  B.N.,  Cod.  3848  A  .         .         .         .  s.  viii.,  ix. 

R     Paris,  B.N.,  Cod.  2341  .         .         .         .  .<;.  x. 

Y     Borne,  Cod.  Vatic.  1342  ....  .s'.  ix.,  x. 

FIDES  ROMANORUM. 

Crediinusin  unum  Veura  Patrem  oriinipotentem  et  in  unum  unigenituM 
Filium  eius  Ihesum  Christum,  Deum  et  Dominum  sahiatorem  nostrum 
et  Spiritum  Sanctum  Deum.     Non  tres  Deos,  sed  Patrem  et  Filium 
et  Spiritum  Sanctum  unum  Deum  esse  contiteniur  :  non  sic  Deum 
5  quasi  solitarium,  nee  eundem,  qui  ipse  sibi  Pater  sit,  ipse  et  Filius, 
sed  Patrem  uerum,  qui  genuit  Filium  uerum,  id  est,  Dexis  de  Deo, 
lumen  de  lumine,  uita  ex  uita,  perfectum  ex  perfecto,  totum  a  toto, 
plenum  a  pleno,  non  creatum  sed  genitum,  non  ex  nihilo,  sed  ex 
Patre,  unius  substantia  cum  Patre.     Spiritum  uero  Sanctum  Deum, 
10  non  ingenitum  neque  genitum,  non  creatum  nee  factum,  sed  Patris  et 
Filii,  semper  in  Patre  et  Filio  cOceternum  ueneramur  :  unum  tamen 
Deum,  quia  ex  uno  Patre  totum  quod  Patris  est,  Deus  natus  est 
Filius,  et  in  Patre  totum  quod  inest,  totum  genuit  Filium.     Pater 
Filium  generans  non  minuit  nee  amisit  plenitudinis  sute  Deitatem. 
15  Totum  autem  quod  est  Deus  Pater  id  esse  et  Filium  ab  eo  natum 
certissime  tenentes  cum  Spiritu  Sancto  unum  Deum  piissime  confi- 
temur.     Crediiaus  Ihesuvi  Christum  dovtiiium  nostrum  Dei  Filmm  per 
quern  omnia  facta  sunt,  qua?  in  ctelis  et  quae  in  terra,  uisibilia  et 
inuisibilia  propter  nostram  salutem  descendisse  de  ctelo,  qui  nunquam 
20  desierit  esse  in  ca;lo,  et  natum  dc  Sjnrit^i  Sancto  ex  Virgine  Maria. 
Uerbum  caro  factum  non  amisit  quod  erat,  sed  coepit  esse  quod  non 
erat,   non    demutatum    sed    Deum    permanentcm    etiam  hominem 
natum,   non  putatiue    sed   uere,    non   a-rium    sed  corporeiim,   non 
jjhantasium    sed    carneum,    ossa,  sanguinem,    seusum    et    animam 
25  habentem.     Ita  uerum  hominem  ut  uerum  Deum  unum  eundemque 
uero  hcminem  et  uerum   Deum   intelligimus,  ita  ut    uerum    Deum 

'  Maasseri,  p.  504. 
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uei'um  hominem  fuisse  nuUo  modo  amijigiiuus  coiifitendum.  Hunc 
eundem  Ihesuni  Christum  adinipleuisae  legem  et  prophetas,  ^m^w- 
smn   sub  Fontio  Pilato,   crucifixum  secundum    scripturas,   mortxuim 

30  ct  sepultum  secundum  scripturas  tcrtia  die  a  mortuis  resurrexissc, 
adsumptuni  in  ccclum,  sedere  ad  dexteram  Patriti,  inde  uenturwrn 
iudicare  uiuos  et  mortuos.  Expectamus  in  huius  morte  et  sanguine 
mundatos  remissionem  feccatorum  consecutos  resuscitandos  nos  in  his 
corporibus  et  in  eadem  carne,  qua  nunc  sumus,  sicut  et  ipse  in  eadem 

35  carne,  qua  natus  jmssus  et  mortuus  est  et  resurrexit,  et  animas  cum 
hao  carne  uel  corpora  nostra  accepturos  ab  eo  aut  uitam  reternam 
prajmium  boni  meriti,  aut  sententiam  pro  peccatis  coterni  supplicii. 

LiXE  1.  om.  ill,  Q.    om.  patrcm,  Lllj, .,,  TQR.     om.  in,  2°  MjPQ  corr.    om. 

unum,  P.     2.  Filium]  +  Dei,  L.     urn.  Ihesuiii  Cluistuni,  Q.     om.  Domiiium,  P. 

Salbatorem,  M^.     3.  et]  +  in,  R.     om.  Deum,  R.     om.  Non  .  .  .  Sanctum,  R. 

Non  .  .  .  ummi,  LMo.     o?«..  sed,  Q.     4.  om.  Deum,  l^LMjPR.     sic]  si,   P. 

5.  om,  quasi,  P.     om.  et,  P.     6.  uerum,  1°]  uero,  L.     07n.  ueruni,  2"^  M.^,  id] 

et,  L;  ut,  Mif^Q.y  hicine.  A.     Deum  de  Deum,  A.    7.  ]umeu]^j?'.  et,  A.    oin. 

uita  .  .  .  toto,  A.     uitam,  V.     perfecto  de  perfectum  totus  a  totum  plenus,  Mj. 

ex  2"]  de,  MoQR  V.     8.  creatuiii]  cveaturam,  Q.    sed,  1°]  set,  V.     0.  substantic, 

Yj  ;  substancie,  L.     Spiritum]  ;j/-.  et,  Q.     om..  Spiritum  ...    10.  genitum,  RL. 

Deum]  +  nostrum,  A.     10.  nee]  neque,  ALMjE.     sed]  +  de  patre  procedenteiii, 

A  Ml  (proceJente,  R).    Patris]  Patrl,  Mo.    11.  Filii]  li  siqnri  lin.  A.    in]  cum, 

AMiR,     quoieternum,  Rj.     cotet— ,  V.     12.  Patre  ?  V.  Deus  Natus,  LV,     13. 

Filiiis]  +  est  Filius,  Mo.     om.  et,  P.     Patre]  Patrem,  Mj.     in  est]  Deus  est,  P  ; 

dm.  supra  lin.  i}.     om.  Deus,  Mo.     totam,  P.  genuit]  ingenitum,  Mo.     ftliuiu] 

tilio,  L  Rj.    pr.  in,  LM2RV.    14.  non]  no  n  supra  lin.  M._>.    su^,  V.    15.  om. 

est,  LR.    orii.  Deus,  L.  >  Deus  Pater  est,  AMjjaQV.     id  esse]  idem  se,  M,, 

ab  eo]  a  Deo,   P  Q.     16.  Certissime,   L.     tenentis,   APV;    confitentes,   Aj  ; 

credentes,  V  +  una,  jMj.     credimus.  Mo.     om.  Deum,  Mo.     om.  piissime,  MoV. 

17.  om.  Credimus,  Q.     Ihesum]j»-.  dominum,  V.  >  Christum  Diesum,  Q.     18. 

o//i.  omnia, Q.    qure,  1°]  que,Li.   ^a  et,  Mj.    celis,  V.    o/n.  qua?,  2^  A^RV.    celo 

(his)Y.    discern! isse,  Pj.    descendit,  A  Q.     19.  propter]  pr.  et  M^ ;  propter  nos 

homines  et,  R.     numquam,  A  L  P  R.    desiit,  L  R.    07n.  qui  .  .  .  nunquam  .  .  . 

20.  cielo,  Mo ;  crelum,  A.    ex]  et,  Mj,  3  V.    uirgiuem  maria,  Mj.  >  mariauirgine, 

MjV.  21.  care] carne,  M2; —em, V.  erat,  fuerat,  M^ Q R V.  o??i.  sed.  ,  .  crat, MoA'. 

crepit,  Q  R.     22.  dcmutabile,  L  R.     sed]  sc,  Mo.     Deum]  qin,  V.  ;  om.  Deum.  Q. 

ttiam,  V.    23.  initatiuum,  Aj ;  potaui,  L ;  putatiuae,  Q ;  potatiue,  R.    uere]  uiri,  L. 

;erium]3ereum,  ALMj ;  ereuiu,  Mo;  hereum,  R, ;  oreum,V.    24.  pliantaseuni,  Aj  ; 

fantasia,  Vj  ;  fantasiam,  L  ;  — ium,  Mj  Q  R  ;  fatasiam,  P.    carneuiu]carniuni,  L; 

carncin,  Mo  Y.    om.  et,  Q.    25.  Ita]  Iterum,  Mo.    om..  hominem  ut  uerura,  L  R. 

om.  unum  .  .  .  Deum,  1'  MoV,     26.  uero]  uerum,  A  L.     om.  et  .  .  .  hominom, 

A.     intellegiraus,  LMj.o.     — amus,  Q.     ut]  ct.  Mo.     om.\it,LQ.     27.  uerum] 

pr.  nt,  Mj.     raodo]  nodo,   P.     ambigamus,   P  ;  — emus,  R  ;   ambiguimus,  Mo. 

confitendum]  confitendo,  L.      hunc]  nunc,  MjV.     28.  eundem]  +  que,  Mj  P. 

Ihesum]  jij/'.  domimmi,  AMj,  oQR  V.    yjr.  nostrum,  QR.     adimplesse,  A R  V, 

adimples  se,  Q ;  adimplesset,  m's  ;  adimplisse,  P.     legem]  leges  V  ;  legimus.     et] 

uel,  A.    passus,  MoV.    29.  cnuelixum,  A.    om..  secundum  scripturas,  R.    scrib- 
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tuvas,    A.      oni.    mortuum  ...     29.   scripturas,    A.      niortuum]    +    cssp,    P. 

30.  om.  sec.  scripturas,  'Mj^.     tcrcia,  L  Q.     rosurrexit,  R.  ;   resurrexissct,  iL. 

31.  assumptum,  Q.  celum,  Mo  V] ;  ctelis,  A  LMj  PQ  R.  uenturus,  LMj.  32. 
uius,  L.  mortuus,  L.  spectaraus]  +  et  sajculuin  per  ignem,  A.  hie.  def.  A. 
mortem  et  sanguinem  emundatus,  L.  33.  emuiidatos,  ILR  +  nos,  L.  remis- 
sione,  Mj.  peccatorum]  +  e,  V.  coiisecutus,  Q  ;  coiisuetus,  L  ;  coiiser[UutiTros, 
Ml ;  consec — ,  V.  +  nos,  Mj.  resuscitandn,  L  Mj;  resuscitaiido,  V.  s.  n-as. 
vt  Incl.  Ma-  uos]  om.  nos,  L.  +  ab  eo,  LMj,  o  QV.  his]  is,  L*.  34.  cor- 
poribus]  cordibus.  Mo.  om.  et,  LMj.  carne]  carnem,  MjR.  qua]  quf,  Mo. 
om.  qua  .  .  .  carne,  LV.  eandem,  Q.  om.  in  eadem  cai'ne.  Mo.  85.  qua] 
qiai,  Mj.  natus]  +  est,  LQ.  passus]^^/-.  et  L  Mj,  oQRV.  om.  et,  l°MiP.  om. 
et,  2°  Q.  mortuos,  PV.  om.  est,  Q.  36.  om.  lioc,  L.  lianc  carnem,  Mo. 
vel]  et  L.  om.  accepturas,  Q.  accej^turas,  LPMj.  eo]  +  accepturos,  M^.  aut] 
ad,  P.  ^ternam,  V.  37.  prfemium]  pro  premio,  Mj.  reterni,  et —  V]  feternis, 
]\r._,.     om.  feterni,  Mj.     supplicii]  reternam,  Mj  ;  recepturos,  Q. 

ii.  Another  confession  of  great  interest  is  found  in  the 
treatise  by  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Eouen  (  +  409),  On  the 
Praise  of  Saints.  He  was  probably  by  birth  a  Briton,  and 
an  enthusiastic  missionary  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  It 
may  lie  compared  with  the  Creed  of  Pelagius.  His  quotation 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  first  notified  by  Kattenbusch.-^ 

We  may  compare  the  forms  to  be  extracted  from  tliese 
writings,  thus  : 

Fhcebadius.  Victricius. 

T.    1.  (Crediinus)  in  Deum  Patreni    (Confitemur  Deiun  Patvem 

oinnipotentem, 
IT.    2.  Et  in  (umgenitum'l)  Y\\mm     Confitcnuir  V)e\\\nY\\\nm) 
eius      Ihesiim      Christum 
Doni  ilium  nostrum, 

3.  natum  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex 

uirgiue  Maria,  (dc-)  Maria  uirgine  .  .  . 

4.  pai^xum.    sub     Pontio    Pilato    jjcissus  est, 

(mortuum  et  ?)  crucifixum  crucifixus 

et  sepultuni  ;  sepultus  ; 

5.  tertia  die  resurrexisse,  tcrtia  die  resurrcxtl  a  mortuis, 

6.  adsumptum  in  caelum,  ascendit  in  caduin, 

7.  sedere  ad  dexteram  Patris,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris, 

8.  inde  uenturum  iudicare  inde  uenturus  iudicare 

uiuos  et,  mortuos  uiuos  et  mortuos  ; 

9.  (  .  .  .  ^piritum  Sanctum)        Et  in  Spiritu  Sancto 
10. 

11.  remissionem  peccatorum 

12.  (carnis  resurrectionem) 


•■i.  p.  174.     I  have  quoted  more  of  this  confession  on  p.  130. 
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The  net  result  is  a  creed  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Milan,  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  phrase  unigenitnm  of  Art. 
2  belonged  to  the  underlying  Baptismal  Creed  of  Phoebadius. 
The  influence  of  Nicene  phraseology  is  apparent  throughout, 
and  would  suffice  to  account  for  it.  Or  it  may  be  a  transla- 
tion from  a  Greek  text  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Certainly  it 
reappears  in  the  Creed  of  Cyprian  of  Toulon  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  participial  accusatives  (naium,  ^?a>s?^»?,  etc.) 
also  look  like  a  translation  from  a  Greek  text.  In  Art.  3 
ex  reminds  us  of  the  African  Creed.  In  Art.  4  mortnum  cf 
is,  as  Kattenbusch  says,  uncertain.  In  Article  6  the  reading 
ccelum  is  preserved  by  the  MSS.  V  and  Mg  only,  but  confirmed 
by  the  text  of  Victricius.  The  Vatican  MvS.  alone  preserves 
Fatrem  in  the  first  line,  which,  with  the  evidence  of  Irenreus 
in  the  background,  we  are  constrained  to  insert  in  Art.  1. 

The  only  variations  to  be  noticed  in  the  Creed  of  Vic- 
tricius are  the  addition  of  Dei  in  Art.  7  (cf.  the  Creed  of  the 
Orthodox  at  Ariminum,  quoted  l3y  Jerome),  and  the  Ablative 
Spiritu  Sando.  The  probable  fact  that  Victricius  was  a 
Briton  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  a  variation  adopted 
by  the  Church  in  Britain  as  in  Spain  (cf.  the  Creed  of 
Pelagius).  In  any  case,  communications  were  frequent 
between  the  Gallican  and  British  Churches.  Victricius  went 
on  a  mission  to  Britain  in  393,  probably  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  Germanus  and  Lupus  twenty  years  later.  Their 
creeds  were  probably  identical.  Victricius  addressed  his 
treatise,  cle  Laude  Sanctorum,  to  S.  Ambrose,  and  the  remark- 
able agreement  which  I  have  pointed  out  between  the  Creeds 
of  Phoebadius  and  Victricius  and  that  of  Milan  offers  further 
confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the  Abbe  Duchesne,  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Milan  in  liturgical  matters  over 
the  Church  in  Gaul. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  six  Western 
creeds  are  not  in  themselves  very  important.  At  least  we 
have  met  with  three  of  the  additions  to  the  Old  Roman  Creed, 
familiar  to  us  in  our  own  Baptismal  Creed,  the  words  "suffered," 
"  descended  into  hell,"  "  eternal  life."  Of  a  fourth,  the  word 
"  dead,"    we    cannot    speak   so  confidently,   though  we  have 
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found  it  iu  the  expositions  of  Phcebadius  and  Augustine. 
Without  hesitation  we  may  express  our  indebtedness  to  the 
Churches  of  Milan,  Spain,  and  Gaul  for  the  word,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  crucifixion  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  who  "  suffered  for  om-  sins,"  as  He  "  rose  again 
for  our  justification."  To  the  Church  of  Aquileia  belongs  the 
merit  of  preserving  in  a  creed  the  simple  primitive  teaching 
of  the  descent  into  hell,  tliough  we  shall  find  reason  to  doubt 
whether  this  was  the  source  from  which  the  clause  ultimately 
passed  into  our  creed.  The  words  "  eternal  life  "  had  stood 
from  the  days  of  Cyprian  in  the  Creed  of  Africa,  and  it  may 
be  as  long  in  the  Creed  of  Jerusalem.  They  come  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  tlie  great  persecutions,  to  explain  the  secret 
of  the  courage  and  the  constancy  with  which  Christians  faced 
death.  In  the  words  of  Cyril  ^ :  "  Ours  is  no  trifling  aim  ; 
eternal  life  is  the  object  of  our  pursuit." 

1  Oaf.  iv.  28. 


CHAPTER  IX 

OUR  APOSTLES'   CREED 

§  I.  Galilean  Creeds  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries.    Salvi- 
anus,  Faustus,  Ciesariuri,  Cyprian,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Eligius. 
§  II.  Creeds  of  the  British  Church.    Pelagius,  Bangor  Ayitiphonanj. 
§  III.  Eoman  and  Italian  Creeds.     Turin,  Ravenna,  Rome. 
IV.  The  origin  of  the  Te.dus  reccptns. 

The  archetype  of  our  Apostles'  Creed  is  usually  sought  iu 
Gaul.  The  completed  form  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Pirminius,  a  Frank  missionary  of  the  eighth  century  ;  and 
forms  which  approximate  to  it  are  found  in  Ps.-Aug.,  Serni, 
241,  as  in  the  so-called  Missak  Gallicanuni  and  Sacramentarium 
GaUicanum,  which  were  used  in  Gaul  about  that  time. 
There  seemed  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  our 
Textus  receptus  (T)  was  a  Gallican  recension,  which  obtained 
widespread  use,  and  was  finally  adopted  in  Eome.  But  a 
fatal  objection  to  this  view  may  be  raised  in  the  fact  that 
the  phrase  creatorcm  cceli  d  terrce  is  not  found  in  any  purely 
Gallican  Creed  till  the  twelfth  century.-'  There  is  also  some 
new  evidence  that  the  Roman  Church,  while  sanctioning  the 
additional  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (C)  at  baptism,  never 
really  dropped  the  use  of  her  old  Baptismal  Creed.  In  the 
following  Chapter  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  R  was 
transformed  into  T  in  Rome  itself,  by  the  gradual  absorption 
of  clauses,  and  that  Rome  was  the  centre  from  which  its  use 
spread.  Some  of  the  new  clauses  were  distinctly  of  (Jallican 
origin  ;  there  is  this  amount  of  truth  in  the  old  theory. 

'  Moreover,  the  Gallican  Creeds  gmerally  re[ieat  rrrdv  in  Art.  2,  and  read  in 
m  Art.  6. 
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§  I.  Gallican  Ckeeds  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 

Centuries 

Salvianus  supplies  the  following  frugmeut :  De  (jul.  Dei,  vi. 
6 :  "  Credo,  inquis,  in  Deimi  Patrem  omnipotentem  et  in  lesum 
Christum  Filium  eius."  There  is  a  less  exact  quotation  in 
the  profession  of  Leporius.  "Nascitur  .  .  .  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
et  Maria  semper  uirgine,  Deus  homo  lesus  Christus  Filius 
Dei  .  .  .  crucifixus  est,  mortuus,  resurrexit." 

Bacchiarius,  whose  treatise,  as  we  have  seen,  was  probably 
written  in  Gaul,  quotes  a  form  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  Creed  of  Victricius  of  Rouen,  though  the  mention  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  before  the  Holy  Spirit  reminds  us  of  Pris- 
cillian.  He  writes :  "  Natum  esse  de  uirgine  et  Spiritu  Sancto 
,  .  .  passum  et  sepultum,  resurrexisse  a  mortuis  .  .  .  ascend- 
isse  in  coelum,  indeuenturum  expectamus  ad  indicium  uiuorum 
et  mortuorum.  Carnem  quoque  nostra  resurrectionis  fatemur 
integram."  ^ 

A  more  important  witness  of  the  Creed  of  Gaul  in  this 
century  is  Faustus,  Bishop  of  Riez.  In  acknowledged  writ- 
ings we  find  the  following :  i.  "  Credo  et  in  Filium  Dei  lesum 
Christum  qui  conceptus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  natus  ex 
Maria  uirgine.^  ii.  (Credo  et)  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  sanctam 
ecclesiam,  sanctorum  communionem,  abremissa  peccatorum, 
carnis  resurrectionem,  uitam  seternam." 

With  these  agrees  fairly  well  the  creed  form  embedded  in 
the  two  sermons  of  the  Eusebian  collection,  which  have  been 
edited  by  Caspari,  and  are  now  generally  attributed  to 
Faustus.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  is  part  of  the 
creed  quoted  from,  and  what  is  explanation,  leaves  one  with 
a  sense  of  insecurity  about  any  argument  based  only  on  these 
homilies,  to  which  I  will  refer  as  H^  Ho. 

There  is  a  third  source  of  information,  but  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind,  in  a  sermon  found  by  Caspari  in  a  MS.  at 
Albi,  Cod.  38.  s.  ix.,  and  published  under  the  title,  Tractcttus 
s.    Faustini  de    symholo   (T).^     The   m  of   Faustini  has  been 

^  Hj}.  ad  Fratrcm  Grxcum  diaconum,  cd.  Eiigclbrecht,  p.  205. 

'^  De  Spiritu  Sando,  i.  2.  ^  A.  n.  N,  Qticlleu,  1879,  ii.  200. 
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erased,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sermon  is  a 
compilation  from  the  works  of  Faustus.  The  title  Sanctus 
points  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  as  the  date 
when  it  was  made,  before  the  Synod  of  Orange  (529)  con- 
demned his  semi-Pelagian  teaching,  probably  in  his  own 
diocese.  Caspari  was  prepared  to  accept  the  evidence  of  this 
sermon  without  reserve,  but  this  confidence  is  not  shared  by 
Engelbrecht.  Here  again  we  are  dealing  with  a  somewhat 
intangible  argument,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  creed  quoted 
in  this  sermon  can  be  relied  on  as  the  Creed  of  the  Diocese. 

The  differences  in  the  Creed  of  the  Homilies  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  Faustus  is  quoting  his  personal  creed,  which 
was  possibly  British,  It  is  remarkable  for  the  omission  of 
unicum,  of  passits  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  though  this  is  not  certain, 
of  mortuus  and  omnipotentis,  and  for  the  form  ahremissio 
peccatorum,  which  occurs  in  the  Creed  of  the  Antiphonary 
of  Bangor.  But  it  lacks  other  marks  of  relationship  to  the 
latter  creed. 

CREED   OF  FAUSTUS 

I.  1.  Credo    in    Deum    Patrem 

omnipotentein  ; 
II.  2.  Credo  et  in  Filium  eius 

Domiuum  nostrum  0}ii.  Doni.  n.,  Hj 

lesum  Christum,  >  I.  C.  d.  n.,  T. 

3.  qui  conceptus  est 

de  Spiritu  Sancto, 
natus  ex  Maria  uirgiue, 

4.  passus  .sub  Poutio  I'ilatu,  T. 
crucifixus  et  sepultus,^  +  mortuus  H^  (a^),  T. 

5.  tertia  die  resurrexit, 

6.  ascendit  in  Ccchun,^  ad  cados,  Hi  Hn. 

7.  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei 

Patris,  +omnipotentis,  Hj. 


'  Kattenbuscli  reads  {qui  ?)  s«6  Pontio  Pilato  crucifixus  est.  He  quotes  for 
passus,  morticus,  the  doubtful  support  of  Ps.-Ang.,  Serm.  243,  which  contains 
quotations  from  Faustus. 

-  The  singular,  preserved  by  T,  is  remarkable  (of.  Phoebadius,  Victricius). 
The  Homilies  have  ad  ccelos  in  their  text,  but  the  Seeond  Homily  has  the 
singular  ad  ccclum  iu  the  exposition. 
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8.  inde  uenturus  iudicare  ' 
uiuos  et  mortuos ; 
III.  9.  Credo     et     in     Spiritum  om.  ct,  T. 

Sanctum, 

10.  .sanctaiu  eccleskni  catliolicam, 

sanctorum  communionem, 

11.  abremissa"^  peccatorum, 

12.  carnis  resurrectionem  uitam  eeteinam. 

We  turn  next  to  the  sermon  of  Ctesarius  of  Aiies  (I's.- 
Aug.,  244),  which  has  akeady  come  nnder  our  notice  as  con- 
taining quotations  of  the  Quicunqve.  The  first  sentence 
and  the  latter  part,  ^Yhich  is  hortatory,  have  been  found 
combined  with  another  sermon  in  two  Paris  MSS.  (B.  N.,  led. 
3848  B  and  2123).  Caspari  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  composite  expositio  ficlei  thus  formed  was  compiled  in 
Gaul  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  three  MSS. 
of  the  other  sermon,  with  its  proper  beginning.  Auscultate 
expositionem,  but  must  reserve  discussion  of  its  creed-form 
for  my  chapter  on  "  Unsolved  Problems  "  I  have  also  found 
the  first  sentence  and  hortatory  part  of  Ps.-Aug.,  244,  as  a 
Sermo  ad  neojyhytos  in  a  Kouen  MS.  (A.  214). 

I  will  print  the  whole  passage  containing  the  creed  from 
the  Benedictine  edition,  with  the  variants  of  Cod.  Saiujallensis, 
150,  scec.  ix.  in  (G)  and  Cod.  kit.  Monacensis,  14,  470,  sac. 
viii.,  ix.  (M.) : 

"  Crcdite  ergo,  carissimi,inDeumPatrem  onmipotentem, 
credite  et  in  lesum  Christum  Filium  eius  unicum  Dominum 
nostrum,  credite  eum  conceptum  esse  de  Spiritu  Sancto, 
natum  ex  Maria  uirgine,  quic  uirgo  ante  partum  et  uirgo 
5  post  partum  semper  fuit,  et  absque  coutagione  uel  macula 
peccati  perdurauit.  Credite  eum  pro  nostris  peccatis 
passum   sub    Pontio    Pilato,   credite    crucifixum,   credite 

^  Iloin.  2  (iio)  lias  uenttcrus  iudicuturus  de  viuift  ct  mortuls.  This  variant  is 
iouiid  in  Piiscillian.  Aug.  Serni.  213;  Cyprian  ot'Tonlon,  Vcnantius  Fortunatus, 
Mozai'aliic  Liturgy  have  iudicaturus. 

-  Ahremissa  is  the  reading  of  three  MSS.  of  de  SpirUti  S<(/icto,  i.  1,  and 
must  be  quoted  as  neuter  plural,  of.  ii.  4  :  "  In  baptismo  peccatorum  abreniissa 
donantur."  In  Ho  {Cod.  Mitdril.)  it  is  used  as  feniiuiac  singular,  followed 
by  abremistiio  in  the  Commentary,  which  is  tlic  reading  of  Tr. 
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inoi'tuum  et  sepultuin,  crcdite  eum  ad  iuferna  descendisse, 
diaboluin  obligasse,  et  aiiiinos  sauctorum,  quie  sub  custodia 

10  detinebantur  liberasse  secumque  ad  c;vlestem  patriam 
perduxisse.  Credite  eum  tertia  die  resurrexisse  et  nobis 
exemplum  resurrectionis  ostendisse.  Credite  eum  in  ca^lis 
cum  carne  quam  de  nostro  adsumpsit  ascendisse.  Credite 
quod  in  dextera  sedit  Patris.      Credite  quod  uenturus  sit 

15  iudicare  uiuos  et  mortuos.  Credite  in  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  credite  sanctam  ecclesiam  catliolicam,  credite 
communionem  sanctorum,  credite  resurrectionem  carnis, 
credite  remissionem  peccatorum,  credite  et  uitam  teternam." 

Line  1.  car.]^;/-.  fratres,  G.  2.  om.  et,  G.  i.  pr.  et,  BG.  om.  et  u.  p.  p.  M. 
5.  fuit]  fidelis,  G.  7.  cnac.]^jr.  eum,  G.  8.  disc.,  G.  9.  diabulum,  M.  alligasse, 
G.  aniraa,  M  ;  +que,  M.  10.  detine-]  ne,  sujira  lin.  man.  2,  M.  10.  eumque, 
M.  celestem,  GM.  tercia,  G.  pr.  a  mortuis,  BG.  12.  celis,  G.  13.  nostra,  G. 
14.  sed  //  duo  litt.  ras.  G.  sedet,  B.    17.   >s.  c.  B.    >c.  r.  B.   18.  om.  et,  G. 

Closely  parallel  to  this  Creed  of  Caesarius  is  the  following 
Creed  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Toulon,  recently  recovered  from  a 
letter  ^  to  Maximus,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  in  which  he  makes  a 
respectful  reference  to  Caesarius.  The  whole  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Certe  symbolum,  quod  et  tenemus  et  credimus,  hoc 
continet :  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem,  credo  et 
in  lesum  Christum,  Filium  eius  unigenitum  dominum  nos- 
trum— ecce  explicita3  sunt  persons  Patris  et  Filii  secundum 
5   deitatem.     Quid  uero  pro  redemptione  nostra  Filius  uni- 
genitus  Deus  egerit,  audi  quod  sequitur.     Qui  conceptus 
de  Spiritu  Sancto,  natus  ex  Maria  uirgine — utique  suIj- 
audis  unigenitus   Deus,  quia   noii   aliam   nominasti  per- 
sonam— passus,   inquit,   sub   Pontio    Pilato — qui   utique 
10   Filius    unigenitus    Deus  —  crucifixus    et    sepultus — qui 
nihilominus    unigenitus    Deus — tertia   die    resurrexit     a 
mortuis  ascendit  in  ctelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris,  inde 
uenturus  iudicaturus  uiuos  ac  mortuos — qui  utique  quem 
superius  es  confessus  Filius  unigenitus  est." 
Line  4.  Cod.  persone.    8.  Cod.  nomen — .    9.  Cod.  inquid  sup.    13.  Cod.  uiuis. 

^  Monument  a  Germ.  Hist.,  Epp.  iii.,  ed.  AV.  Gundlacli,  from  Cod.  Colon. 
212  (Darmstad.  2326),  saec.  vii. 

IS 
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i'rom  these  passages  we  maj^  extract  the  following  creeds, 
and  say  with  confidence  that  they  were  used  in  Southern 
Gaul  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century : — 


CxESARIUS. 

I.  1.  Credo  in  Deiim  Patrein 
omuipotentem  ; 
II.  2.  Credo  et  in  lesuiu  Clinstuin, 
filivim  eius  unicum, 
Dominum  nostrum, 

3.  conceptum  de  Spiritu  Sancto, 

natuni  ex  Maria  uivgine, 

4.  passum   sub    Pontio    Pilato, 

crucifixum  mortuum  ct 
gepultum  ;  ad  inferna  de- 
scendit, 

5.  tertia  die  resurrexit, 

6.  ascendit  in  cailis  ; 

7.  sedit  in  dextera  Patris, 

8.  inde  uenturus  iudicare 

uiuos  et  niortuos. 

9.  Credo  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 

10.  sanctam  ecclesiamcatholicam, 

conimunionem  sanctorum, 

11.  remissionem  peccatox'um, 

12.  resurrectionam  carnis 
ct  uitam  a;ternam. 


C\'PRIAX   OF   TOULOX. 

Credo  in  Deum  Patreni 

omnipotentem  ; 
Credo  et  in  lesum  Christum 

iilium  eius  unigenitum, 

Dominum  nostrum, 
qui  conceptus  de  Spiritu 
Sancto,  natus  ex  Maria  uirgiuo, 
Passus  sub  Pontio  Pilato, 

crucilixus  ct  sepultus. 


Tertia  die  resurrexit  a 

mortuis, 
ascendit  in  ca-Ios, 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris, 
inde  uenturus  iudicaturus 
uiuos  ac  mortuos. 


Some  }'ears  ago  1  attempted  to  coml)inc  the  evidence  of 
tlicsc  creeds  with  the  Creed  of  Faustus  and  others,  and  so 
reconstruct  the  avernge  Gallican  Creed  of  the  fifth  century.^ 
The  result  was  a  purely  artificial  form,  and  was  criticised  as 
sucli  liy  ]\Iorin.-  lUit  he  admitted  that  the  tln'cefold  repeti- 
tion of  credo  was  proved  to  be  conunon  Gallican  usage. 
This  adds  to  the  artistic  character  of  the  form  and  improves 
the  rhythm.  Faustus  gives  us  a  hint  that  this  was  con- 
sidered wlien  he  speaks  of  symholi  salutare  carmen,  or  i)erfect%o 
syviiboli?  My  object  nn'glit  just  as  well  be  gained  by  quoting 
the  Creed  of  Cicsarius  alone,  to  prove  that  nearly  the  whole 

1  Art.  in  Qxiardian  of  13th  March  1895.  -  llcv.  Btu.,  1895,  p.  199. 

3  Ed.  Eiigelbrccht,  p.  102  f. 
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of  our  Textus  rccephis  was  current  iu  Gaul  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century. 

Our  next  witness,  Gregory  of  Tours  (  +  o94),  does  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  in  the  following  sentences, 
which  he  incorporates  in  the  prologue  to  his  History : 
"  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem.  Credo  in  lesum 
Christum  Filium  eius  unicum,  dominum  Deum  nostrum.  .  ,  . 
Credo  eum  die  tertia  resurrexisse  ,  .  .  ascendisse  in  coelos, 
sedere  ad  dexteram  Patris,  uenturum  ac  iudicaturum  uiuos 
et  mortuos.  Credo  Sanctum  Spiritum  a  Patre  et  Filio  pro- 
cessisse."  But  the  mention  of  the  procession  from  the  Son 
is  interesting,  and  the  participle  iudicaturus  agrees  with  the 
Creed  of  Cyprian. 

Much  the  same  creed  was  used  by  Eligius  of  Noyon 
(+659)  in  his  de  Bectitudine  Catholicce  Conuersationis  Tract - 
atus.  I  will  quote  the  passage  from  Cod.  lat.  Monacensis,  6430, 
saec.  ix.,  which  gives  a  slightly  different  and  probably  purer 
form  of  text : — 

FoL.  57.  "  Promisistis  e  contra  credere  uos  Deum  Patrem 
omnipotentem  et  in  Ihesum  Christum  Filium  eius  unicum 
Dominum  nostrum,  conceptum  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria 
uirgine,  passum  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertia  die  resurrexisse  a 
mortuis,  ascendisse  in  ctelis.  Promisistis  deinde  credere  uos 
et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  sanctam  ecclesiam  catholicam,  re- 
missionem  peccatorum,  carnis  resurrectionem  et  uitam 
ceternam." 

The  form  is  plainly  shortened,  not  imperfect,  since  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  this  preacher  on  the  Last  Judg- 
ment did  not  confess  Christ  as  Judge  in  his  creed. 

Exactly  the  same  form  is  contained  in  the  sermon 
following,  which  I  cannot  trace  to  any  author.  It  begins 
(f.  59  r.):  "  Kogo  uos  et  admoneo  fratres  carissimi  ut  diem 
iudicii  semper  pertimescatis.  .  .  ." 
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§  II.  Creeds  of  the  Bkitish  CiiuitCH. 

The  Creed  of  the  heretic  Pelagius  contains  the  following : — 

I.    1.   Credimus  in  Deum  Patrem,  onmipotentem 
cunctorum    iiisibilium    et  inuisibilium 
conditorein. 
II.   2.   Credimus  et  in  Dominum  nostrum 
lesum  Christum  .  .  .  (unigenitum 
et  uerum  Dei)  Filium  .   .  . 
3. 

4.  passus  est  .  .  .  mortuus  est 

5.  .  .  .  resmTcxit  tertia  die, 

6.  ascendit  in  coelum, 

7.  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei 
Patris  .  .   . 

8.  uenturus      est  .  .  .   ad    indicium      uiuorum 
mortuorum. 

9.  Credimus  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum ;  ^ 
10. 

11. 

12.  resurrectionem  carnis. 

This  form  is  to  be  compared  with  the  creed  in  the 
Bangor  Antiphonary,  which  preserves  tlie  creed  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  the  seventh  century : 

I.   1.   Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  onmipotentem,  inuisibilem 
omnium  creatm^arum  uisibilium  et 
inuisibilium  conditorem. 
II.   2.   Credo  in  lesum  Christum,  Filium  eius 
unicum  Dominum  nostrum,  Deum 
omnipotentem, 

3.  concc])tum  de  Spiritu  Sancto, 
natum  de  Maria  uirgine, 

4.  passum  sul)  Pontio  Pilato,  ^ 
qui  crucifix  us  et  sepultus 
descendit  ad  inferos, 

'  I  have  transfcircd  these  words  from  their  jilace  following  the  confession  of 
the  Son.  2  CQ^l  Pyiato. 
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5.  tertia  die  resiu'rexit  a  mortuis, 

6.  ascendit  in  coelis, 

7.  seditque  ad  dexteram  Dei 
Patris  oiunipotentis, 

8.  exinde  uenturus  iudicare 
uiuos  ac  mortuos. 

III.    9.   Credo  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
Deum  omnipotentem,  imam 
habentem  substantiam  cum 
Patre  et  Filio ; 

10.  sanctam  esse  ecclesiam  ^ 
catholicam, 

1 1 .  abremissa  ^  peccatorum, 
(10).   sanctorum  communionem,^ 

12.  carnis  resurrectionem. 
Credo  uitam  post  mortem  et 
uitam  ceternam  in  gloria  Christi. 

The  repetition  of  Deum  omnipotentem  and  the  emphatic 
assertion  of  the  one  substance  of  the  Deity  are  marks  of 
teaching  which  was  current  in  Gaul  from  the  fifth  century. 
This  is  shown  in  a  crystallised  form  in  the  Quicunque.  Its 
intiuence  on  the  Irish  Church  is  easy  to  explain,  since  S. 
Patrick  had  visited  Lerins.  The  creed  seems  to  be  Galilean, 
omitting  creatorem  cceli  ct  tcrrce,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied 
from  the  Nicene  Creed  or  from  Cassian.*  But  there  are 
several  peculiarities  for  which  it  is  less  easy  to  account :  de 
Maria,  cf.  Victricius,  Gall.  Miss.  A,  Gall  Sacr.  C,  etc. ;  ad 
inferos,  cf.  Lambeth,  427,  Bratke's  Berne  MS. 

It  is  most  closely  related  to  the  sermon.  Auscultate 
expositionem  (p.  243),  wdiich  appears  to  be  Galilean  of  the 
fifth  century.  I  therefore  agree  with  Hahn  ^  (p.  85,  n.  222) 
that  it  is  neither  founded  on  the  Textus  receptus  nor  an  inde- 
pendent recension  of  the  Old  Ptoman  Creed.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  possible  at  present  to  prove  anything  more. 

'  ^cclesiam.  "  Abremisa.  '  Commonionem. 

*»  Halin,^  p.  84,  u.  207,  compares  the  so-called  Creed  of  Palmatius  found  in 
Martijrmm  Sancti  Calixti  Papre  et  Sociorum  eius,  but  this  reference  is  of  very 
doubtful  value. 
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§  III.  Roman  and  Italian  Creeds 

Before  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  evidence  of  documents 
containing  our  Textus  receptu<i,  it  will  be  well  to  review  the 
history  of  the  creed  in  Italian  Churches,  especially  in  Eome, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  Creed  of  Turin,  found  in  a  sermon  of  ]\Iaximus,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Turin  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  shows 
that  the  Old  Eoman  Creed  was  preserved  unaltered,  with  the 
exception  of  the  order  lesum  Christian  and  the  reading  in  cceUira. 

The  sermons  of  Peter  Chrysologus,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Ravenna  at  the  same  period,  show  an  even  closer  adherence  to 
the  form,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  uitam  ceternam, 
which  appears  in  the  exposition  of  Ixi.,  and  in  the  other 
sermons,  had  not  crept  (as  we  have  seen  happen  in  other 
cases)  into  the  text  of  the  creed.-^ 

The  lack  of  information  on  the  creeds  of  Milan  and 
Aquileia  at  this  period  is  at  once  explained  by  the  fact  of 
their  sufferings  under  barbarian  invasion. 

Of  Rome  there  is  more  to  say,  for  the  letters  of  some  of 
the  Popes,  though  they  do  not  prove  that  the  form  of  creed 
had  yet  been  altered,  show  unmistalcably  that  the  modifica- 
tions, which  are  characteristic  of  T,  were  already  valued  and 
used.  Leo's  famous  letter  to  Flavian  (449),  while  it  quotes 
the  old  type,  natits  de  Sinritu  Sancto  et  Maria  Virgine, 
contains  the  explanation,  conceptus  de  Sinritu  Sancto.  The 
statement  is  made  (c.  5):  "  unigenitum  Filium  Dei  crucifixum 
et  sepultum  omnes  etiam  in  symbolo  confitcmur,"  but  the  word 
"  dead  "  soon  folLnvs,  and  the  mention  of  tlie  Lord's  words  to 
the  penitent  thief  in  the  preceding  chapter  sliows  that  Leo 
had  also  in  his  mind  the  descent  into  hell. 

In  the  following  century  Pelagius  i.  wrote  a  letter  to  King 
Childebci't  I.,  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  old  faith  of  the 
Church  defined  at  Chalcedon.  His  language  about  the 
crucifixion  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  but 
it  shows  the  same  turn  of  thought  towards  a  fuller  expression 
of  the  central  fact  of  our  redemption  :  "  Queni  sub  Pontio 
^  Hahn,'  p.  42,  ii.  58.     Catholicam  is  certainly  an  interpolation. 
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Pilato  sponte  pro  solute  nostra  passum  esse  carue  confit- 
eiiiur,  crucifixum  carne,  moituuiii  came,  resurrexisse  tertia 
die.  .  .  ." 

The  Creed  of  Gregory  the  Great,  printed  in  the  appendix 
to  his  letters,  is  extant  in  many  MSS.,-^  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity.  It  begins  with  a  confes- 
sion of  the  Trinity,  in  terms  like  those  of  the  QuicuiKiue,  and, 
with  some  phi-ases  borrowed  from  the  Nicene  Creed,  proceeds 
to  the  following  :  "  Conceptus  et  natus  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  et 
Maria  uirgine;  qui  naturam  nostram  suscepit  absque  peccato, 
et  sub  Pontio  Pilato  crucifixus  est  et  sepultus  tertia  die 
resurrexit  a  mortuis,  die  autem  quadragesimo  ascendit  in 
cailum,  sedet  ad  dexteram  patris,  unde  uenturus  est  iudicare 
uiuos  et  mortuos." 

iSTeed  we  hesitate  to  conclude  that  E  was  still  in  use  in 
the  Eoman  Church,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Old  Eoman  form  (with  uitam  cctcrnani)  side 
by  side  with  T,  in  a  collection  of  liturgical  documents  made 
in  Eome  in  the  ninth  century  ?  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
form  brought  to  England  in  the  sixth  century  by  Gregory's 
mission  (see  p.  243  infra),  and  it  survives  in  several  sermons, 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  this,  nor  to 
any  other  Church. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Nicene  Creed 
had  l)een  added  to  it  in  the  service  of  baptism.  Both  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  and  the  seventh  Ordo  Romanus  (as 
printed  in  Migne,  78,  993)  quote  the  Nicene  Creed  only  in 
this  connection.  The  priest  asked  in  what  language  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  for  the  children  should  be  made.  The  acolyte 
answered,  in  Latin,  and  sang  :  "  Credo  in  unum  Deum  Patrem 
omnipotentem." 

The  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  in  its  present  form,  is  clearly 
a  compilation,  which  was  introduced  into  France  about  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century."     It  is  based  on  a  Eoman  liturgi- 

'^  E.g.  Rouen,  Cod,.  516  (0.  16),  from  Jiimioges,  sfec.  xi.,  wliich  I  have  collated 
with  the  Benedictine  text  given  in  Hahn,^  p.  337.     There  is  no  variation, 

-Duchesne,  Origines,  p.  123  :  "  Par  sacramentaire  g^lasien  il  faut  entendre 
un  recueil  liturgic|ue  remain .'' 
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cal  collection,  and  has  been  enlarged  from  Gallican  sources. 
In  the  service  of  baptism  there  are  two  creeds  mentioned  at 
the  Traditio  syiiiboli,  tlie  Nicene  (C);  at  the  time  of  baptism 
the  questions  asked  manifestly  represent  a  shortened  form  of  R 

"Interr. :  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem? — Eesp.: 
Credo. — Interr.  :  Credis  in  lesum  Christum,  Filium  eius 
unicum,  Dominum  nostrum,  natum  et  passum? — Eesp.:  Credo. 
— Interr. :  Credis  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  sanctam  ecclesiam, 
remissionem  peccatorum,  carnis  resurrectionem  ? — Eesp.  : 
Credo." 

Kattenbusch  ^  lays  stress  on  the  marks  of  antiquity 
which  distinguish  the  preface  and  concluding  words  that  form 
the  setting  of  the  Traditio  syivloli,  and  argues  tliat  E  not  C 
was  oljviously  the  original  form  employed  in  the  service. 
But  the  highest  antiquity  allowed  to  the  preface  would  not 
guarantee  it  against  interpolation,  and  the  question  is  simply 
this.  To  what  extent  was  the  use  of  the  interpolated  creed  (C) 
carried  on  ? 

It  was  too  readily  assumed  that  this  was  the  only 
form  used,  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  it  had 
been  substituted  for  the  old  creed,  to  meet  the  constant 
pressure  of  Gothic  Arianism  during  the  reign  of  Odoacer, 
476-493.2  Biiumer  indeed  pointed  out  a  discrepancy,  in  the 
fact  that  the  creed  was  said  to  liave  l^een  sung  dicit  symholum 
dccantando,  whereas  Leo  iii.  wrote  to  Charles  the  Great  that 
the  Nicene  Creed  was  not  sung  in  liome.  But  he  was  unable 
to  explain  the  problem  except  by  suggesting  that  some 
enlarged  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  like  the  Bangm'  Anti- 
vhonary,  might  have  been  used.^ 

The  mystery  lias  now  been  cleared  up  by  Morin's  publica- 
tion ^  of  another  text  of  the  seventh  Ordo  Romanus  from  God. 
Sesso7'ianus  52,  saBC.  xi.,  xii.  Tliis  interesting  MS.  comes 
from  the  Abbey  of  Nonantula,  and  is  now  in  the  Victor 
Emmanuel  library  at  Eome.  The  collection  in  which  the 
Ordo  is  found  comprises  fol.  104—177  ",  and  includes  solemn 
acclamations  for  use  on  festivals  characteristic  of  the  Carlov- 
ingian  epoch,  and  containing  the  names  of  a  Pope  Nicholas 
1  ii.  p.  20.         -  Caspri,  ii.  114.         =*  P.  46.         *Ii>',v.  Bin.,  1897,  p.  481, 
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and  an  Emperor  Louis.  These  must  be  Nicholas  i.  (858-867) 
and  Louis  11.  (856-875).  We  may  therefore  assume  with 
some  confidence  tliat  the  collection  was  made  in  the  nintli 
century. 

Now  in  this  text  of  the  Ordo  it  is  the  Textus  rece^jtus 
which  the  acolyte  sings  at  the  baptism  of  an  infant.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  account  of  the  redditio  symloli  on  Thursday 
in  Holy  Week  it  is  the  form,  Credo  in  umim  deicm  Patrem 
omnipotentem,Q\JC,.,^y\i\Qh.  the  priest  recites  over  the  catechumens. 
The  custom  of  the  recitation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  on  that  day 
is  an  evident  importation  from  the  East,  but  we  see  clearly 
that  it  did  not  involve  the  disuse  of  the  Old  Eoman  Creed 
transformed  into  our  Apostles'  Creed.  We  cannot  on  this 
evidence  alone  argue  that  the  completed  form  was  found  in 
Eome  before  the  ninth  century,  when  the  collection  was 
made. 

§  IV.  The  Origin  of  T 

It  remains  to  pass  in  review  the  earliest  documents  in 
which  T  is  found.  We  may  begin  with  the  Psalter  of  Pope 
Gregory  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
(N.  468).  The  MS.  is  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  and  was 
probably  written  in  England.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  the  title,  Psaltermm  Latinum  et 
Grcccum,  Papce  Gregorii,  which  implies  that  the  archetype 
came  from  Ptome.  Caspari's  judgment  on  a  point  of  this 
kind  is  always  weighty,  and  he  decided  to  refer  it  to  Pope 
Gregory  iii.  (731-741).i  The  text  of  the  creed  only  varies 
from  T  by  the  omission  of  est  in  Art.  8  and  et  in  Art.  12. 
This  would  be  an  insecure  foundation  for  a  theory  by 
itself,  but  it  may  be  supported  by  a  number  of  small 
details. 

It  is  usual  to  quote  Pirminius,  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
monk  and  missionary  of  the  eighth  century,  as  the  first 
writer  who  quoted  the  modern  form  of  the  creed.  But  no 
sufficient  answer  has  been  given  to  the  question.  How  did 
it  come  to  liim  ?  He  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Neustria, 
1  iii.  pp.  11,  21.'). 
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and  came  into  Southern  Germany  c  720,  where  he  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Eeichenau,  and  many  otliers.  His  creed  is 
found  in  an  interesting  treatise  called  Dicta  Ahbatis  Pirminii 
de  singulis  libris  canonids  scarapsus,^  carefully  edited  by 
Caspari.^  There  is  an  interesting  detail  in  it  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  notice.  Pirminius  speaks  of  the  delivery 
of  the  creed  to  the  catechumens  immediately  after  their 
renunciation  of  the  devil  and  his  works.  This  was  a 
distinctly  Eoman  custom,  whereas  in  Gallican  usage  an 
interval  elapsed  before  the  giving  of  the  creed. ^  This  at 
once  establishes  a  presmnption  that  it  was  from  Eome 
that  he  obtained  the  form  of  creed.  His  contemporary 
Boniface  was  most  enthusiastic  in  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  worked  on  similar  lines,  though  the  references  to 
the  creed  in  the  epistles  of  Boniface  ^  do  not  decide  the 
question  of  the  form  used.  Before  the  days  of  Boniface, 
the  Eoman  liturgy  had  begun  to  exercise  influence  in  Gaid. 
Duchesne  ^  points  out  how  the  country  had  been  traversed 
continually  during  the  seventh  century  by  Eoman  missionaries 
on  their  way  to  England.  The  mixture  of  Eoman  and 
Gallican  rites  and  prayers  which  we  find  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary,  Miss.  Gallic,  Sacr.  Gallic,  is  not  surprising. 

The  so-called  Miss.  Gallic  (Cod.  Vat.  Pal.  493,  scec.  viii. 
in.)  is  not  a  missal,  but  a  sacramentary,  and  was  written 
most  probably  in  France.  It  contains,  however,  a  large 
proportion  of  Eoman  elements.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
Tradiiio  symholi  follow  Gallican  usage.  There  are  three 
forms  of  creed  quoted,  to  which  I  will  refer  as  A,  E,  B,  since 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  second  creed  (E)  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  first  (A). 

The  Sacr.  Gallic,  which  is  really  a  missal,  is  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  {Cod.  lat.  13,246,  srec,  vii.). 
It  presents  a  peculiar  mixture  of  Gallican  and  Eoman  rites 

'  Scarapsus,  from  scarpsus  =  cxcarpsus,  excerpt,  Ilalin,^  p.  96,  ii.  247. 

-  Anecdota,  p.  151. 

"  Duchesne,-  Origen,es  du  Culle  Chrttioi,,  p.  308,  n.  3. 

•»  Fju'-  6,  8.  =  Oj).  cit.  p.  94, 
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so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  from  internal  evidence 
where  it  was  compiled.  The  MS.  itself  was  probably  copied 
at  Bobbio,  where  Mabillon  found  it,  and  the  archetype  may 
have  belonged  to  Luxeuil,  "  the  monastic  metropolis  of  the 
Itahan  convent."  ^ 

In  it  there  are  four  forms  of  creed,  which  I  will  call 
A,  E,  B,  C,  distinguishing  the  creed  of  the  exposition  (E) 
from  the  first  form  quoted  (A).  "With  these  documents 
should  be  compared  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Ps.- 
Augustinian  Sermons,  No.  242.  It  is  known  to  exist  in 
many  MSS.,^  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  not  been  critically 
edited.  At  present  there  are  questions  regarding  it  which 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  certainty.  It  is  a  compilation 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  sermons  of  Faustus,  in  the  Eusebian 
collection,  but  including  quotations  from  Augustine,  Serm. 
212,  and  from  the  exposition  of  the  first  sermon  in  the 
Sacr.  Gallic,  the  latter  passage  containing  also  a  reminiscence 
of  Serm.  24 1.^     It  is  fully  reproduced  in  the  Miss.  Gallic. 

As  printed  in  the  appendix  to  S.  Augustine,  it  manifestly 
contains  two  forms  of  creed,  the  first  (A)  being  interpolated. 
Kattenbusch  points  out  that  the  preacher  at  that  point  only 
proposes  to  quote  the  first  words :  "  lam  ad  .  .  .  symboli 
professionis  sacramentum  textumque  ueniamus,  quod  in  hunc 
modum  incipit."  The  true  creed  of  the  preacher,  to  be 
extracted  from  the  exposition,  agrees  with  the  Creed  of 
Faustus  in  the  threefold  repetition  of  credo,  and  in  omitting 
unicum,  mortuus,  a  w.ortuis. 

Of  the  date,  it  is  only  possible  to  say  that  it  was  in 
existence  at  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Miss.  Gallic, 
c.  700,  and  was  probably  compiled  in  France.  It  was  found 
in  two  MSS.  of  the  Herovall  Collection  of  Canons  (Paris, 
2123,  3848,  B).  Perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of  pre- 
senting the  evidence  in  these  documents  will  be  to  draw  up 
a  table  of  their  principal  variations  from  the  normal  type  of 
T,  quoting  the  different  creeds  in  each  case  as  A,  B,  C,  and 
the  expositions  as  E. 

^  Duchesne,  Origiiies,-  p.  If)!.  -  Caspari,  iv.,  xviii.  n.  1. 

'  Kattenbusch,  i.  p.  210,  n.  16. 
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The  other  creed  forms  from  Ps.-Augustinian  Sermons, 
240,  241,  joined  with  tliis  by  Hahu^,  p.  50,  cannot  be  the  work 
of  the  same  pen.  He  suggests  tliat  they  belong  to  Italy,  but 
does  not  give  any  reasons.  Having  rightly  pointed  out  the 
objections  raised  above  (p.  221),  that  no  pure  Galilean  Creed 
contains  Grcatorem  cceli  et  terrcc  till  the  twelfth  centm'y,  he 
founds  on  these  sermons  a  theory  that  T  had  its  origin  in 
North  Italy.  It  seems  to  me  useless  t<j  speculate  about  their 
origin  till  we  find  some  fm-ther  clue.  They  deserve  to  be 
critically  edited  from  new  MSS.,  paying  regard  to  the  sources 
of  the  collections  in  which  they  are  found. 

I  may  add  here  a  short  section  on  the  evidence,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  of  the  various  lists  of  apostles'  names  attached  to 
particular  clauses  of  the  creed,  whether  E  or  T.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  it  clearly,  but  the  following  may  suffice : — 

I.  Sermons  founded  on  R. — I  have  come  across  two  sermons 
in  which  the  clauses  of  R  are  assigned  to  apostles,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  Matt.  x.  2-4,  Cod.  Sangallensis,  40, 
srec.  viii.,  ix.  and  Cod.  Vat.  Pal.  220.^     I  will  print  all  the 


S.EC.  VIII.,  IX. 

S^c.  IX., 

S^c.  XI.  XII. 

S/EC.  X. 

Cod.  Sawjallensis, 

Cod.  Vat.  Pal. 

Cod.  Sessorian, 

Cod.  Vesoul,  73 

40 

220 

52  B 

1. 

+  creatorem  c.  et.,  t. 

2.  om.  Filium  eius 

>I.  C. 

>I.C. 

>i.  a 

3.  et]  ex 

qui  cone,  est  deS.S. 
natus  ex 

4.  om.  est 

>cruc.  etsep.est 

Passus  subP.  P.cruc. 
mortuus 

5. 

>res-t.d.  amort. 

6.  celum 

uictor  ad  ckjIos 

ad  celos 

uictor  ad  cailos 

7.  +r>ei 

+  Dei 

+omnipotentis 

+omnipotentis 

8.  Inde 

Inde 

Inde 

Inde 

0771.  est 

0771.  est 

oyn.  est 

9. 

+catholicam 

+  catliolicam 

10. 

H-  sanct.  com. 

11. 

+  uitam  futuri 

4-uit.  set. 

+  iiit.  a3t. 

12. 

ssecuh 

^Another  MS.  is  found  in  Cod.  Vat.  Pal.  212,  sosc.  ix,,  x. 
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variations  from  the  pure  text  of  11,  given  p,  200  supra,  in 
a  table.  Another  sermon,  which  is  partly  dependent  on 
Sangallensis,  40,  is  found  in  Cod.  Sessorian  (B).  Another 
version  of  it  with  many  phrases  of  T  is  in  Cod.  V4soul,  73,^ 
but  without  names  of  apostles. 

II.  Sermons  founded  on  T. — Some  of  the  sermons  contain- 
ing T  follow  the  order  given  in  Acts  i.  13,  with  two  shght 
variations,  i.e.,  John  James  for  James  John,  and  Matthias  for 
Judas  Iscariot.  These  are  Ps.-Aug.  241,  the  sermon  of 
Pirminius  (though  this  by  an  obvious  error  repeats  Thomas 
for  Matthias),  and  the  third  sermon  in  Sacr.  Gallic  (C). 

The  first  sermon  in  Cod.  Sessorian,  52  (A)  follows  the 
order  of  the  Eoman  Canon,  the  names  being  added  in  the 
margin.  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  original  sermon  before  it  was  copied  into  this 
collection.  Two  other  sermons,  Cod.  Augiensis,  ccxxix. 
(Karlsruhe)  of  the  year  821,  and  Ps.-Aug.  240,  omit  S.  Paul's 
name  after  S.  Peter's,  and  add  Matthias  at  the  end.  It  is 
true  that  the  Karlsruhe  MS.  also  omits  Simon  the  Canan^ean, 
but  a  lilank  space  proves  that  this  was  an  oversight. 


Matt.  x.  2. 

Cod.  Sangallensis,  40 

Cod.  Vat.  Pal.  220 

Cod.  Sessorian  52  (B) 

Peter 

Andrew 

James 
4  John 

Philip 

Bartholomew 

Thomas 
8  Matthew 

James  of  Alphtcus 

Tliadda;us 

Simon  the  Cauamean 
12  Matthias 


Acts  i.  13. 

Ps.-Aug.  241 

Pirminius 

Sacr.  Gallic.  ((J) 

Peter 

John 

James  ^ 

Andrew 

Philip 

Thomas 

Bartholomew 

Matthew 

James  of  Alphceus 

Simon  Zolotes 

Judas  of  James 

Matthias  » 


Roman  Canon. 

(1)  Cod.  Sessorian,  52  (A) 

(2)  Cod.  Augiensis,  ccxxix. 

(3)  Ps.-Aug.  240 
Peter 

(1)  Paul  or  (2)  (3)  Andrew 
Andrew 

James 
John 
Thomas 
James 
Philip 

Bartholomew 
Matthew 
Simon  (l)the  Cananaean 
Thaddseus 

(2)  (3)  Matthias 


1  Cf.  also  Cod.  Sangallensis,  732,  srec.  ix. 
'  Pirminius  repeats  Thomas. 


■Order  in  R.V.,  A. V.— James,  John. 
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I  do  not  think  that  these  lists  lead  to  any  certain  conclu- 
sion at  the  present  time.  But  I  am  confident  that  future 
research  on  these  lines  will  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
Ps.-Augustinian  sermons,  which  are  so  puzzling  an  element 
in  the  problem.  At  least  the  comparison  shows  up,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  clearer  light  the  important  evidence  of  the  two 
sermons  in  God.  Sessorian,  52,  in  which  a  text  of  E  survives 
almost  untouched,  while  the  sermon  based  on  T  supports  the 
evidence  of  the  order  of  baptism. 

For  the  present  we  must  fall  back  on  the  hypothesis 
wdth  which  we  began  tliis  chapter,  that  the  Old  Eoman  Creed 
was  revised  in  Rome  itself  before  700.  All  the  details  which 
have  been  l)rought  forward  converge  upon  this  conclusion. 
The  Psalter  of  Gregory  iii.,  the  witness  of  Pirminius,  as  an 
exponent  of  Eoman  customs,  the  similar  witness  of  the  Miss. 
Gallic,  and  Saer.  Gallic,  the  short  Creed  of  tlie  Gelasian 
Sacramentary — above  all,  the  new  evidence  of  Cod.  Sessorian, 
52,  proving  that  E  had  been  used  consecutively  though  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  used.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Church,  which  in  the  ninth  century  refused  to  insert  the 
Filioque  in  N  to  please  an  emperor,  should  during  that  very 
period  have  accepted  from  outside  a  brand  new  recension. 
All  analogy  points  to  a  process  of  gradual  growth. 

Everyone  of  the  additions  made  had  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  was  recommended  by  the  usage  of  teachers  held  in 
honour  at  Eome.  The  phrases  2)assicm,  mortuuin,  catholicam, 
sanctorum  communionem,  et  uitam  wternaDi  were  found  com- 
bined in  the  Creeds  of  Niceta^  (see  p.  252)  and  Cwsarius, 
who  visited  Eome,  and  were  received  with  distinction. 
Niceta's  sermon  may  also  be  the  source  from  which  Creatorem 
cceli  et  terroi  was  taken,  thougli  it  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  Nicene  Creed.  Ctesarius  has 
both  the  remaining  phrases,  conceptus  and  descendit  ad  inferna. 

Kattenbusch  suggests  that  T  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  richest  or  most  circumstantial  {ivcitlailfigste)  form.^  He 
quotes  "  Deuni  et  Dominum,  resurrexit  uiuus,  omnium  pecca- 

1  For  my  present  f[uotatiou  it  docs  not  matter  wlictlier  Niceta  was  a  Galliciiu 
or  a  Dacian  Bishop.  2  j    p_  jgg^ 
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torum "  from  the  Spanish  Creeds,  "  ascenclit  uiotor "  from 
Miss.  Gallic,  (and  elsewhere),  "  j;cr  hcqMsmum  remissionem  " 
from  Sacr.  Gallic,  the  peculiarities  of  the  form  in  the  Bangor 
Antiplwnary,  and  "  huiiis  carnis  "  from  the  creed  of  Aquileia, 
as  specimens  of  phrases  by  which  T  might  have  been 
enriched,  had  it  included  everything  in  the  way  of  rhetorical 
embellishment.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  may 
well  rest  content  with  the  form  which  has  survived,  and  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  Baptismal  Creed  of  Western 
Christendom  is  not  the  effect  of  chance  causes  combining  to 
thrust  an  obscure  provincial  creed  into  the  place  once 
occupied  by  the  venerable  archetype  of  many  varied  forms. 
Our  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  Old  Eoman  Creed  of  the  second 
century,  sanctified  by  continuous  usage  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  in  its  Mother  Church,  like  a  precious  jewel  which  in 
the  new  generation  has  been  recut  and  polished,  that  it 
may  reflect  new  beauties  of  incommunicable  light. 

OUR  APOSTLES'  CREED  i 

Nicene  Creed  1.  Credo  ill  Deuui  Patrem  omnipotenteui,  o-eftio>-e7)i.  at!^* 

Niceta  (?)  ^ 

et  terrce. 

2.  Et  in  lesum  Christum  Filium  eius  unicum  dominum 

nostrum, 

Phcebadius  CO  3.  qui  conceptus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  natus  ex  Maria 

Csesarius 

uirgine, 

Milan,  Phcebadius     4.  2)assus  subPontio  Pilato,  crucifixus  mortuns  et  sepultus 
Cipsarius  7  7  •,      7   •    J- 

Aciuileia  aescendit  ad  injerna, 

5.  tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis, 

Augustine  6.  ascendit  ad  c?elos, 

Victricius,  Faustus    7_  gcfigt  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris  omnivotcntis, 

(Priscillian)  ,  .  .  -'  ' 

c.Tsarius,  Faustu3     8.  tilde  uenturus  est  ludicare  uiuos  et  niortuos 

Ciesarius,  Faustus     9.  Credo  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 

Caesarius,  Faustus  10.  Sanctam    ecclesiam    catholicam,   sanctorum   coiumuni- 

onem, 
Cwsarius,  Faustus  11.  remissionem  peccatorum 
Cii^sarius,  Faustus  12.  camis  resurrectionem  et  uitaiii  (eternam. 


^  This  text  witli  slit^lit  variations  of  spelling  is  found  in  Cod.  Sensoriau,  52, 
the  Ordo  Romanus  (0),  the  first  sermon  (A) ;  in  the  Psalter  of  Gregory  in.  (C), 
and  Cod.  Sangallensis,  27  (G).  Art,  4.  niortims]  +  est,  A.  ad  infernum,  A. 
Art.  8.  om.  est,  A  C  G.     Art.  12.  om.  et,  A  C  G. 


CHAPTER  X 

UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS 

§  I.  Bratke's  Berne  MS. 
§  IL  The  Sermon  Auscultate  expositionem . 
§  IIL  The  Creed  of  Damasus. 

§  IV.  The  Rhythm  of  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Quicunque. 
§  V.  The  Creed  of  Niceta  of  Remesiana. 

The  following  chapter  is  designed  to  relieve  former  chapters 
of  unwieldy  sections  which  would  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
argument.  In  each  of  the  cases  now  proposed  for  discussion 
it  is  desirable  to  enter  into  details,  which  would  be  out  of 
place  if  these  creeds  were  introduced  in  their  proper  chrono- 
logical order.  And  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them  in  the 
reverse  of  such  order,  in  order  to  connect  the  section  on  Niceta 
with  the  following  Chapter  on  the  Te  Deum. 

§  I.  The  Creed  in  Bkatke's  Berne  MS. 

The  following  creed  was  published  in  1895  by  Professor 
Bratke,^  from  a  MS.  at  Berne  {Cod.  N.  645)  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century.^  Most  of  the  other  contents  are  of  a 
geographical  or  chronological  character ;  e.g.  it  is  preceded  by 
the  Easter  cycle  of  Victorius  of  Aquitaine,  and  a  catalogue  of 
Church  provinces  made  in  Gaul,  and  it  is  followed  by  the 
forged  Acts  of  a  supposed  Synod  of  Caesarea,  which  were 
written  in  Britain  during  the  controversies  about  the  keeping 
of  Easter  in  the  seventh  century. 

1  Thcol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  i.  pp.  153  If. 

^  Bratke   compares    the   specimen   of  Merovingian   writing   in   Sir   E.    M. 
Thompson's  Manual  of  ralitography,  p.  230. 
i6 
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Bratke  concludes  that  it  is  a  copy  made  in  Gaul  of  an 
ancient  form  of  Gallican  Creed  as  it  existed  before  400,  which 
was  brought  to  England  and  used  in  the  British  Church  in 
the  seventh  century. 

Hahn^  (p.  95,  n.  237)  classes  it  as  a  South  German  Creed, 
having  regard  to  the  place  where  the  MS.  is  now  found. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  for  this  view,  since  the  whole  collec- 
tion in  which  it  is  found  was  clearly  put  together  in  England, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  to  connect  it  with  Germany.  I  agree 
with  him  in  calling  it  a  mixed  creed,  and  have  printed  the 
interpolated  words  in  italics. 

I.  1.   Credo  in  Deo  Patrem  omnipotentem, 
II.  2.  Et  in  lesum  Christum  Filium  eius, 
unicum  dominum  nostrum, 

3.  natum  de  Spiritu  Sancto  et 
Maria  uirgine, 

4.  Fassus  sub  Pontio  Pilato 
crucefixum  et  sepultum, 
descendit  ad  ivferos, 

5.  tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuos, 

6.  ascendit  ad  cielos, 

7.  sedit  ad  dexteram  Patris, 

8.  inde  uenturus  iudicare 
uiuos  ac  mortuos. 

III.  9.   Credo  in  Spiritu  Sancto, 

10.  sancta  ecclesia  chatholica, 

1 1 .  remissionem  peccatorum, 

12.  carnis  resurrectionis, 
in  uitam  ccternam. 

Thus  the  creed  appears  to  be  a  recension  of  the  Old 
Eoman  Creed,  formed  by  adding  the  words  passus,  descendit 
ad  inferos,  in  uitam  ceternam.  I  do  not  attach  any  import- 
ance to  the  ablatives  Deo,  Spiritu  Sancto,  etc.,  which  remind 
one  of  the  Aquileian  Creed.  They  are  unevenly  distributed, 
and  are  more  probably  due  to  an  illiterate  copyist.  If  they 
had  belonged  to  the  original  type,  surely  one  ablative  would 
have  survived  in  the  second  Article. 
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There  are  very  interesting  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
creed  in  Cod.  Laudianus,  which  was  brought  into  Britain 
before  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  represents  the 
normal  type  used  by  Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  other 
Roman  missionaries.^  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a 
copy  of  the  Old  Eoman  Creed  might  have  been  altered  under 
the  influence  of  creeds  brought  from  Ireland  by  Celtic 
missionaries,  such  as  that  of  the  Bangor  Antiphonary,  from 
which  might  have  come  passus,  descendit  ad  inferos,  uitam 
ceternam. 

§  II.  The  Sermon  "  Auscultate  expositionem  " 

The  sermon  Auscultate  expositionem  has  been  edited  by 
Caspar!  and  Ommanney  from  the  Paris  MSS.  (B.N.  lat.  3848 
B  and  2123),  in  which  it  is  combined  with  the  sermon  of 
Ctesarius  (Ps.-Aug.  244).  I  have  found  three  MSS.  in  which 
it  occurs  alone:  (i.)  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Cod.  Junius  25, 
from  Murbach  Abbey ;  (ii.)  Munich,  Cod.  lat.  14,508,  from  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Emmeran  at  Eatisbon ;  (iii.)  Wolfenblittel,  Cod. 
91,  from  the  Abbey  of  Weissenburg,  all  of  the  ninth  century. 
Having  published  the  text  of  the  whole  sermon  in  the 
Zeitschrift  filr  Kirchengeschichte,  July  1898,  I  will  now  only 
quote  the  creed  form  : — 

I.  1.   Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem, 
inuisihilem;  uisihilium  et  inuisihilium 
(omnium)^  rerum  conditorem. 
II.  2.  Et  in  lesum  Christum,  Filium  eius  unicum, 
dominum  nostrum, 

3.  conceptum  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  natum 
ex  Maria  uirgine, 

4.  crucifixum  suId  Pontio  Pilato 
et  sepultum, 

5.  tertia  die  resurgentem  ex  mortuis, 

6.  Victor  (ascendit  ad  ciBlos), 

^  See  p.  199  supra.     Art.  9.  ,spu  sco  ;  10.  saiicta  ccclesia,  om.  catholica ;  12. 
caniis  resiirrectionis. 

-  The  words  in  brackets  are  added  by  Hahn^  from  tbc  later  recension. 
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7.  sedit  in  dexteram  Dei  Patris, 

8.  inde  uenturus  iudicare  uiiios  ac  mortuos. 
III.  9.  Et  ill  Spiritum  Sanctum  Bmim  omnijwtentem, 

nnam  hahentem  suhstantiam  cum 
Patrc  et  Filio, 

10.  ecclesiam  catliolicam, 

11.  remissionem  peccatorum, 

12.  communem  omnium  coiyorum  resurrectionem 
2}ost  mortem  {et  uitam  reternam). 

This  form  is  apparently  Gallicaii,  and  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Creed  of  Casarius  in  Ps.-Aug.  Serm.  244,  with  which 
it  has  been  associated  from  the  sixth  century.  It  lacks  the 
additions  passum,  mortuum,  ad  infcrna  descendisse,  communi- 
onem  sanctorum.  Nor  does  the  sermon  contain  the  character- 
istics of  Csesarius's  style,  which  have  been  pointed  ont  in  the 
other.  If  it  is  still  conceivable,  as  Morin  thinks,  that  Cffisarius 
wrote  it,  we  must  suppose  that  he  used  differing  forms  of  one 
creed,  one  belonging  to  his  birthplace  Chalons,  the  other  to 
Aries,  his  diocese.  We  have  no  data  by  which  to  connect  it 
with  any  locality.  The  Creed  of  the  Bangor  Antiphonary  has 
the  words  inuisibilcm  .  .  .  conditorem  in  the  first  Article,  and 
the  words  Dcum  omniiMentem  unam  habcntcm  suhstantiam  cum 
Patre  et  Filio  in  the  eighth.  It  was  evidently  founded  on  some 
sucli  form,  tliough  it  contains  the  latter  additions  found  in  the 
Creed  of  Cffisarius.  Victor  ascendit  ad  ccclos  recurs  in  3fiss. 
Gallic.  B,  Cod.  Vat.  Pal.  220,  Ps.-Aug.  Serm.  238,  and  a  sermon 
in  a  Vesoul  MS.,  Cod.  73.  (see  p.  238).  The  present  participle 
resurgentem  is  unique,  and  so  are  in  dexteram  (cf.  Fulgentius 
de  fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  20)  and  the  turn  of  the  sentence  com- 
munem omnium  corporum  resurrectionem  post  mortem.^ 

§  III.  The  Creed  of  Damasus 

The  Creed  of  Damasus^  in  its  original  form  is  always 
ascribed  to  Jerome,  and  in  some  MSS.  is  called  a  Letter  or 

^  Cf.  the  addition  ill  Art.  12,  j^ost  moHan,  in  the  Bangor  Antiphonary. 
•  It  is  called  in  Ilahn,-  "Tlie  Second  Creed"  ;  in  Hahn,^  "The  First  Creed," 
ascribed  to  Daniasus.     The  change  is  soniewliat  misleading. 
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Faith  addressed  by  him  to  Dainasus.  It  is  generally  foimd 
in  collections  of  creeds,  and  in  one  MS.  {Cod.  Augiensis  xviii., 
sa}c.  ix.,  at  Karlsruhe)  it  follows  two  Eules  of  Faith  ascribed 
to  Councils  of  Toledo.  Its  history  is  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  Quicwique,  since  it  was  quoted  by  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  in  633  with  that  creed. 

I  am  able  to  edit  the  text  from  the  following  MSS. : — 

Gi    Cod.  Sangallensis  125    .         .         .         .         .         sasc.  viii. 

Gj   Cod.  Sangallensis  159    .....         ssec.  x. 

K    Cod.  Augiensis  (Karlsruhe)  xviii.  .         .         ssec.  ix. 

L     Cod.  Leidensis  xviii.  67  F.    .         .         .         .         saec.  viii.,  ix. 

M    Cod.  Mediolan.  Ambros.  0.  212  siqh     .         .         ssec.  viii. 

P     Cod.  Paris.  B.N.  1684  ^         .         .         .         .         ssec.  xi.  ex. 
Fides  Hieronimi  ad  Damasmn  Pa'pam,  Gj  ;  Epidola  Hieronimi  ad  Papain 
Damasum  de  symhulo,  G2 ;  Fides  beati  Hieronimi  presbyteri  ad  Damasum 
Papain,   K ;    Exemplar  fidei    chatolice    sancti    Hieronimi   presbiteri,    L ; 
Hieronimi  incipit  fides,  M  ;  (Hieronimi)  de  Fide  apud  Bethleem,  P. 

THE   CREED   OF   DAMASUS 

Credimus^  in  unum  Deum  Patrem  omxipotentem  et  in  imum 
Domiuum  nostrum  Ihesum  Christum  Filium  Dei  et  in  Spirituji 
Saxctuji  Deum.  Non  tres  Decs  sed  Patrem  et  Filium  et 
Spiritum  Saxctum  uxum  Deum  colimus  et  coxfitemur  :  non  sic 
5  uxum  Deum  quasi  solitarium,  xec  euxdem,  qui  ipse  sibi  Pater 
sit,  ipse  et  FiLius,  sed  Patrem  esse  qui  gexuit,  Filium  esse  qui 
genitus  sit,  Spiritum  uero  Saxctum,  non  gexitum  neque  in- 
genitum,  non  creatum  neque  factum,  sed  de  Patre  procedentem, 
Patri   et   Filio    co.eterxum    et   cojequalem    et   cooperatorem,   quia 

10  scriptum  est :  uerbo  Domini  cceli  finnati  sunt,  id  est,  a  Filio  Dei, 
et  Spiritu  oris  eius  omnis  uirtus  corum,  et  alibi :  Ernitte  Spiritum 
tuum  et  creabuntitr  et  renouabis  faciem  terrcc.  Ideoque  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  unum  confitemur  Deum,  quia  Dens 
nomen  est  potestatis  non  projirietatis.     Proprium  nomen  est  Patri 

15  Pater,  et  proprium  nomen  est  Filio  Filius,  et  proprium  nomen  est 
Spiritui  Sancto  Spiritus  Sanctus.  In  hac  trinitate  unum  Deum 
credimus,  quia  ex  uno  Patre,  quod  est  unius  cum  Patre  naturae 
uniusque  substantia)  et  unius  potestatis.  Pater  Filium  genuit,  non 
uoluntate,  nee  necessitate,  sed  natura.      Filius   ultimo  tempore   ad 

20  nos  .saluandos  et  ad  implendas  scripturas  descendit  a  Patri,  qui 
NUNQUAM  DESiiT  ESSE  cuiii  Patre,  et  conceptus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto, 

et  NATUS  EX  UIRGINE,  CARNEM  AXIMAM  ET   SENSUM,  hoc   est   perfect uni 

^  Collated  by  Omniaiiney. 

-  The  words  in  capitals  are  found  in  the  Fides  Iloinaiiorurn, 
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suscepit  hominem,  ^'EC  amisit  quod  erat,  sed  coepit  esse  quod  kon 
ERAT  ;  ita  tamen  ut  perfectus  in  suis  sit  et  uerus  in  nostris.     Nam 

25  qui  Deus  erat  homo  natus  est,  et  qui  homo  natus  est  operatur  ut 
Deus  ;  et  qui  operatur  ut  Deus  ut  homo  moritur ;  et  qui  ut  homo 
moritur  ut  Deus  surgit.  Qui  deuicto  mortis  iuiperio  cum  ea  carne 
QUA  natus  et  passus  et  mortuus  fuerat,  resurrexit,  ascendit  ad 
Patrem,  sedetque  ad  dexteram  eius  in  gloriam,  quam  semper  habuit 

30  habetque.  In  huius  morte  et  sanguine  credimus  emundatos  nos 
ab  eo  resuscitandos  die  nouissima  in  hac  carne  qua  nunc  uiuimus 
et  habemus,  consecuturos  ab  ipso  aut  uitam  ^eternam  premium  boni 
MERiTi  aut  panam  pro  peccatis  /ETERXI  supplicii.  Hicc  lege,  hajc 
retine,  huic  fidei  animam  tuam  subiuya,  a  Christo  Domino  et  uitam 

35  consequeris  prtemia. 

Line  2.  om.  nostrum,  LP.  om.  in,  M.  3.  oia.  Sanctum  ...  4.  Sanctum, 
Gg.  om.  Deum,  M.  5.  om.  Deum,  LP.  ipse,  supra  lin.  Gj.  6.  qui] 
quem,  Gj.  genuit]  +  Filium,  Gi.  Filiuai]  j/jr.  et,  G,  (K,  su^mv  lin.).  7.  sit] 
est  (sit,  supra  lin.),  K.  8.  Patre]  +  et  Filio,  GiL(K").  9.  coequalem,  K; 
quofequalem,  M.  10.  scribtuni,  M*.  celi,  Gj.  om.  id  .  .  .  Dei,  M  ;  a,  siqrra 
lilt:  K  ;  Old.  a,  L.  IL  emittes,  Gj,  ,•  12.  innouabis,  Gj.  terre,  LP.  13. 
(juia]  (piod,  G2  corr.  om.  Deus,  Gj  >  nomen  est  potestatis  Deus,  K  L  M. 
14.  om.  Proiiriiim,  L.  om:  est,  2°  Gg.  15.  proprium  1°]  proprio,  L.  16. 
Spiritu,    P.      In]  pr.    Et,    \\.      hac]  +  auteni,    Gj.      Deum]  +  colimus,   sujyra 

lin.  K.  17.  niio]  no,  L.  natune]  nature,  Gx  ;  natura,  Lj ;  +  est,  GoM;  cl, 
K  ;  esse,  L.  18.  uuiusqure  substancire,  L.  genuit,  supra  lin.  G.>  corr.  om.  et 
unius,  Gj.  19.  uohiptate,  P.  20.  saluandus,  L.  impleudos,  Gj.  scribturas, 
M  ;  scriptura,  (Jj.  discendit,  K*  L  M.  21.  numquam,  K  M.  disiuit,  M.  om. 
et,  Gj.  om.  est,  M.  22.  et,  1°  supra  lin.  M.  uirgine,  pr.  Maria,  Gj  K  L  M. 
canieni]  carneum,  Gi*  L.  anijiam,  eras  G^ ;  ^j/.  et.  Go.  23.  suscipit,  ]\L 
nee]  non,  L.  24.  nostris]  +  sit,  Gj.  25.  om.  Deus  .  .  .  (26)  qui,  V  M. 
oin.  est  .  .  .  est,  Gj  L,  hwc  uerha  siqjrn  lin.  K.  26.  moritur]  morcretur, 
L  his.  27.  surgit,  GoP]  resurgit,  Gj  K  L.  Qui]  pr.  et,  L.  om.  Qui,  M. 
mortis  imperio]  mortis,  stqrra  lin.  K  ;  imperio  diabuli,  K*  M  (diaboli,  L). 
28.  om.  et  passus,  M.  mortuus]  mortus,  Gj.  resurre.xit]  surrexit,  Gj,  pr.  et, 
Gj,  2KM1,  +  ter(c)ia  die,  K  L.  29.  sedit,  KM;  om.  que,  V<„.  gloria,  GoJL 
30.  huius]  cuius,  Gj.  emundatos]  e,  svpra  lin.  K;  mundato.s,  LIVL  nos] 
+  esse,  Gj  ;  +  et,  Gj,  2.  31.  ab  eo]  habeo,  L.  nouissimo,  Gj.  in  hac  i'ARNe 
QUA  nunc  uiuimus]  in  qua  nunc  uiuimus  carne,  P.  32.  habemus]  +  spcni. 
Go  corr.  suj)ra  lin.  consecuturos]  +  nos,  Gj,  pr.  nos,  G^.  om.  ab  ipso,  G._,. 
uitam]  ^)r.  ad,  Gj.  om.  aut  uitam  aiternam,  G2K  corr.  prcmiimi,  K  L.  34. 
om.  Domino,  Go.     35.  pr?emia]  priemium,  G-^KM-^,  pr.  et,  Gj  M. 

In  the  Cod.  SangalUnsia  1 2  5  is  added  the  following  : — 

"  Spiritus  uero  Sanctus  Patris  et  Filii  commimiter  Spiritus. 

Sicut  generare  soliiis  Patris  et  nasci  solius  Filii  et  procedere 

de  ambobus  solius  confitenuir  Spiritus  Sancti.     Credimus  in 

Spiritum    Sanctum,   Spiritum    Sanctum    Deum    dicimus,   nee 
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tanieii  dicinius  Patrem  et  Filiuni  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  tres 
Deos  sad  unum  quia  una  est  teternitas  una  maiestas  una 
potestas.  Pater  non  est  Filius  sed  Pater  est.  Filius  non 
est  Pater  sed  Filius  est  Patris.  Spiritus  Sanctus  nee  Pater 
est  nee  Filius  sed  Spiritus  est  Patris  et  Filii,  tres  personpe 
sed  unus  Deus  est.  Credo  in  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Spiritus 
Sanctus  Deus  est  a  Patre  Filioque  non  minor  sed  una 
maiestas  una  potestas  inseparabilis  trinitas,  inuisibilis 
sanctitas,  simulque  Deus  Pater  Deus  Filius  Deus  Spiritus 
Sanctus.  Non  tres  Dii  sed  trinitas  imus  Deus  est.  Quo 
modo  procedit  Spiritus  ex  Patre  ita  procedit  ex  Filio." 

The  fact  that  it  was  quoted  by  the  Council  of  Toledo 
has  led  me  to  the  suggestion  that  it  was  the  reply  of 
Damasus  to  the  treatise  addressed  to  him  by  Priscillian. 
There  are  two  or  three  sentences  which  reply  directly  to 
statements  in  that  treatise,  and  cut  away  the  roots  of  his 
error.  Thus  (1)  "Deus  nomen  est  potestatis  non  pro- 
prietatis "  is  a  sentence  which  afterwards  found  its  w^ay 
into  the  Fortunatus  commentary  on  the  Quicunqnc,  and 
with  good  reason.  It  explains  why  Priscillian's  frequent 
and  loose  use  of  the  term  potestas  was  wrong.  Power  is 
an  attribute  of  the  Godhead,  not  a  proper  name  like 
Father  or  Son  or  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  treatise  Priscillian 
uses  the  term  twice —  §41:"  unita  unius  Dei  potestate  " ;  ■*  and 
§  4  5  (where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Baptismal  Formula) :  "  in 
uno  (nomine)  quia  unus  Deus  trina  potestate  uenerabilis 
07)inia  et  in  omnibus  Christus  est."  As  I  have  shown  above 
(p.  142),  the  tendency  of  all  such  un theological  argument  is 
Sabellian. 

Again,  in  his  Christological  teaching,  the  author  of  the 
creed  defines  the  perfect  Manhood  which  the  Lord  took  upon 
Him  as  including  flesh,  soul,  and  feeling :  ut  perfectus  in  suis 
sit  et  ucrus  in  nostris  .  .  .qui  ut  homo  moritur  ut  Deus  surgit. 
Thus  he  replies  to  the  vague  teaching,  leaning,  as  it  seems,  to 
the  ApoUinarian  error,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (p.  143) 
from  Tract.  VI.  99,  where  Priscillian  himself  uses  the  words 

1  Cf.  V.  §  88  :  "Christum  nuUi  nomiiii  ucl  potestati  parte  concessa  umnn 
Deum  creJeret." 
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dum  moritur  homo  resurgit  ut  Deus,  though  in  the  context 
he  seems  to  deny  that  the  Lord  had  a  human  soul. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  same  treatise  (§  95),  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
two  other  references  in  which  a  tri})artite  division  of  human 
natui-e  is  given,  the  first  a  quotation  from  Wisdom  ix.  15. 
But  they  do  not  throw  light  on  his  Christology. 

Tract.  VI.  §  95  :  "  Dum  in  utrisque  testamentis  corpore  et 
spiritu,  sicut  fuit  Christus  in  carne,  uelut  in  duobus  perfectus 
homo  quoeritm',  uetus  testamentum  castificandi  corporis  Deo 
et  nouum  animaj  institutione  mancipatur  et  non  dissentaneum 
sibi  sed  ratione  diuisum  est,  ut  sicut  h<iec  duo  testamenta 
Deus  imus  est,  sic  in  nobis  perfect! o  boni  gloria  sit."  .  .  . 

Ih.  §  97,  Sap.  9,  15  :  "  Corpus  .  .   .  anima  .   .   .  scjisus." 

lb.  §  105  :  "Post  sapientiic  s.TCularis  institutione  reiecta 
corpore  anima  et  spiritu  in  quibus  homo  uincitur  triformi 
decalogi  in  nobis  lege  reparata  mensis  fiat  doniini."  .  .  . 

I  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  145)  that  the  teaching  on 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
Antinomian  theory,  which  might  be  deduced  from  his  mystical 
teaching.  Tract.  VII.  §  117:"  Perpetua  luce  contecti  pecca- 
torum  supplicia  respuere  et  requiem  possimus  habere  iustorum 
per  lesum  Christum." 

Lastly,  the  appeal,  "  Hnec  lege,  ha^c  retine,  liuic  fidei 
animam  tuam  subiuga,"  fits  in  well  with  my  theory  of 
authorshi]\  The  connexion  with  S.  Jerome  suggested  by 
the  MSS.  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  at  this 
time  in  Home,  and  in  constant  communication  with  Damasus. 

§  IV.    TllK    rillYTIIM    OF    THE    "  Te    DeUM  "    AND    THE 
"  QUICUNQUE  " 

The  researches  of  Meyer  ^  prove  that  the  work  of 
S.  Cyprian,  dc  Mortalitate,  in  which  we  have  found  an 
important  parallel  to  verses  7,  8,  9  of  the  Te  Dcum,  was 
written  in  metrical  prose ;  tliat  is  to  say,  prose  which  had 

^  GoUingsche  gel.   Anzeigeti,    1893,  p.   1.     1  owe  my  introduction  to  this 
interesting  subject  to  Mr.  J.  Shelly.     Cf.  article  in  Guardian,  March  10,  1897. 
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strictly  regulated  metrical  endings  to  its  sentences.  These 
were  used  by  many  rhetoricians  of  the  Silver  Latin  period, 
and  were  known  as  clausulce  rhetoricce  (cf.  Terentianus 
Maurus  V.  1439),  The  passage  may  be  scanned  as 
follows : — 

"Illic  apostolorum  |  glorios|us  chorus  ^  ||,  illlc  proplietarum  exiilt|an- 
tium  I  niinaerts*'!!,  illic  martyrum  iiinumer|abilis  |  p5pul(ls^||  ob  cer- 
taminis  et  passifmis  gloriam  ct  uictoriam  c5r6natus^||" 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  these  metrical  endings 
were  superseded  by  less  artificial,  though  not  less  musical, 
endings  or  cadences,  in  which  the  rhythm  was  marked  by 
accent.  Sometimes,  though  this  shows  a  further  decadence 
of  style,  the  new  rhythmical  endings  were  combined  with 
rhymes.  At  a  later  period  the  new  method  was  dignified 
by  grammarians  with  the  name  of  the  Citrsvs  Leoninus. 
There  were  three  ordinary  forms  of  endings,  which  were 
known  as — 

cursns  'planus     ---'--     ^p^^ 

cursus  tardus         -  -   -   -   ~     ^^-^ 

cursus  uelox       -------     ^^.^ 

These  cadences  are  found  throughout  the  writings  of 
Cassian,  Pomerius,  his  pupil  Csesarius,  Cassiodorus,  and  other 
writers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  After  two  centuries 
the  method  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  restored  by  the  Chancellor 
John  Cajetan,  the  future  Gelasius  11.,  under  Pope  Urban  11, 
(1088).  Definite  rules  were  drawn  up  by  another  chancellor, 
Albert  de  Mora,  the  future  Gregory  viii.,^  according  to  which 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  should  contain  spondees 
(rhythmical,  not  metrical),  the  middle  spondees  and  dactyls 
mixed. 

The  results  of  such  ruling  were  what  might  be  expected. 
All  the  freshness  of  the  early  method  evaporated,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  Dante  used  it  effectively  in  his 
letters,  it  died  a  natural  death. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  later  developments  of 

^  Chevalier,  Poesie  liturgiquc  du  moycn  arje,  p.  36. 
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the  system,  but  with  its  use  in  liturgical  books.  The 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  is  full  of  these  cadences,  and  they 
are  found  in  all  the  most  beautiful  of  Latin  collects.  Thus 
the  collect  of  the  Angelus  contains  three  typical  specimens. 

The  ears  of  the  translators  of  our  Prayer  Book  were  so 
tuned  to  them,  that  they  have  reproduced  these  cadences  in 
many  most  familiar  and  most  musical  prayers.^ 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  not  confined  to  the 
aesthetic  valuing  of  harmonious  phrases.  The  date  when  the 
method  came  into  use  Ijeing  known,  the  very  fact  of  its  use 
may  in  some  cases  help  to  determine  the  date  of  documents. 
We  must,  of  course,  be  on  our  guard  against  fanciful  exten- 
sions of  the  theory  to  support  doubtful  theories  of  date. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rhythms  will  be  marked  in 
future  editions  of  writings  known  to  be  written  according  to 
these  rules.  Thus  in  Arnold's  great  work  on  Ca3sarius,  the 
treatise  on  Humility  is,  for  the  first  time,  printed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  the  rhythms. 

The  application  of  the  method  to  the  7'e  Deum  ^  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  rhythmical  endings  stopped  with  verse  21, 
the  Psalm  verses  which  follow  being,  as  we  know  from  other 
sources,  not  part  of  the    original  conqiosition.      I  have   en- 

'  Mr.  Shelly  writes:  "Taking  the  collects  tor  the  Sundays  and  those  for 
Christmas  Day,  Ash  Wc<lncsday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Eve,  and  Ascension  Day, 
I  find  they  contain  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  distinct  clauses,  of  which  at 
least  seventy  have  endings  that  correspond  with  one  or  other  of  the  usual  forms 
of  the  cursiis.  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  accidental.  Anyway,  it  is  very 
curious,  because,  though  I  do  find  similar  cadences  in  other  portions  of  English 
literature,  they  are  nothing  like  so  frequent  nor  so  regular  in  their  occurrence." 
Thus— 

Planus — help  and  defend  us. 

man's  understanding. 

able  to  please  thee. 

Tardus — h^lp  and  deliver  us. 
'  continual  godliness, 

worship  the  Unity. 

•  Fclox — nourish  us  with  all  goodness, 

service  is  perfect  freedom, 
glory  of  His  resurrection. 

"  In  the  lirst  instance  by  Lejay. 
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deavoured  to  mark  them  independently.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  several  very  doubtful  endings,  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  illustrate  the  transition  from 
the  metrical  to  the  rhythmical  style.  Thus  we  find  the  fifth 
of  the  metrical  endings  classified  by  Meyer  botli  in  the 
Te  Dcum  and  the  Quicitnque — 

Verse   2. — Te  teternum  Patrem  omnis  terra  ueneratur. 
Clause  3. —  Trinitatem  in  Unitate  ueneremur. 

Meyer  ^  shows  that  this  was  allowed  as  a  sixth  form  of 
the  cursus,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  till  a  much  later  time. 

Among  the  Quicunquc  endings  there  are  several  which  do 
not  conform  to  the  usual  rules  of  the  cursus,  i.e.  clauses  3, 
20,  25,  26.  Mr.  Shelly  suggests  that  "a  slight  alteration 
of  the  words  in  each  case  would  form  a  recognised  cadence." 

Thus— 

Clause  3.— ueneremur  et  Trinitatem  |  in  Uni|tate.P' 
„     20. — religione  Catholica  |  prohil)|emur.^ 
„     25. — in  Unitate  |  sit  uenejranda.P^ 
„     26. — ita  sentiat  |  de  Trinitate.P^ 

In  three  of  these  cases,  clauses  3,  20,  27,  such  a  proposal 
is  not  necessary,  since  they  are  covered  hj  the  suggestion 
that  the  metrical  ending  -  -  -  ^  -  ~  passed  into  the  cursus, 
though  it  was  only  formally  recognised  at  a  late  period.  In 
the  fourth  case  there  is  no  such  explanation  available,  but 
I  am  still  unwilling  to  resort  to  so  violent  a  rectification  of 
the  text  with  no  MS.  authority. 

There  is  one  other  case  in  which  the  cursus  may  be  used 
to  decide  between  doubtful  readings.  In  clause  22  there  is 
little  doubt  that  est  should  be  omitted,  giving  a  good  specimen 
of  the  cursus  velox,  gcnitus  |  sed  procedens.''  This  reading 
is  of  small  consequence  in  itself,  but  the  argument  for  it 
lends  some  additional  probability  to  Mr.  Shelly's  theory. 

The  fact  that  the  creed  was  thus  written  in  rhythmical 
prose  does  not  prove  that  it  was  written  for  singing.  The 
address  of  Csesarius  on  Huraility  was  not  intended  for  sing- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  we  must  note  that  it  was  just 
because  it  was  written  in  this  style  that  it  was  found  so 

1  P.  25. 
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suitable  for  singing  at  a  later  time.  In  an  interesting 
lecture  on  "  Art  in  Liturgical  Melodies,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
by  the  Abbe  A.  Bourdon,^  director  of  the  cathedral  music 
at  Eouen,  some  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
musical  cursus  which  corresponds  to  the  literary  cursus,  and 
is  founded  on  it. 

He  quotes  the  following  words  of  Dom.  Mocquereau : 
"  Dans  les  repertoires  liturgiques  des  trois  principaux  dialectes 
du  plain-chant  (ambrosien,  gregorien,  mozarabe),  ou  trouve, 
reproduites  des  milliers  dc  fois,  plus  de  cent  cadences  imitant 
les  ondulations  rhythmiques  du  cursus  planus  litteraire,  sur 
lesquelles  on  les  a  evidemment  calquees." 

§  V.   NiCETA    OF    EEMESIAXA 

Niceta  was  Bishop  of  Eemesiana  -  in  Dacia,  the  modern 
Bela-Palanka  on  the  Servian  railway  from  Nisch  to  Pirot. 
In  398  and  402  he  visited  Paulinus  of  Nola,  the  friend  of 
many  leading  churchmen  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  among  others  of 
S.  Ambrose,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  Eucherius  of  Lyons. 
Paulinus  wrote  enthusiastically  of  his  character  and  ability, 
and  used  terms  such  as  holy  Father,  Father,  and  teacher, 
which  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  the  older,  i.e.  born  before 
353.  This  date  agrees  with  the  chronoloti;ical  setting  of  the 
short  reference  in  Gennadius,  who  seems  to  date  his  life  c. 
370-420.  Paulinus  wrote  in  398  of  the  success  of  his 
missionary  work  among  the  wild  tribe  of  the  Bessi.  Shortly 
before  this  S.  Jerome  mentions  the  fact  that  even  the  wild 
Bessi  had  given  up  their  inhuman  customs  to  make  heard 
the  sweet  songs  of  the  Cross.  Work  so  successful  must 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  there  is  a  possible 
reference  to  it  in  a  decree  of  the  Second  Eoman  Synod  held 
under  Pope  Damasus  c.  369-371,  which  they  sent  to  the 
Bishops  of  Illyria.  Ecports  of  the  revival  of  Arianism  had 
^een   sent   them  l)y   bretlu'cn  among  the  Gauls  and  Bessi.^ 

^  Mimoircs  sur  la  Mudquc  Sacrcc  en  Normavdie. 
-  Gennadius,  c.  22  in  B.N.  Paris,  Cod.  lat.  12,161. 
'  Spicileglum  Casincnse,  i.  98. 
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Possibly  Niceta  was  the  messenger,  for  his  treatise  on  the 
titles  of  our  Lord  shows  acquaintance  with  the  Decretum 
Gelasii,  which  was  discussed  at  a  Synod  held  under  Damasus. 
Paulinus  implies  that  his  activity  was  not  confined  to  the 
Bessi  in  the  Balkans  (Carm.  xvii.  321  :  no7i  unius  populi 
maf^istriim),  but  that  it  extended  to  the  Scythians  in  the 
Dobrudscha,  and  even  to  the  Getae  north  of  the  Danube. 
He  taught  also  among  the  gold-diggers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.^ 

Latin  seems  to  have  been  his  native  tongue,  but  he  was 
probably  acquainted  also  with  Greek,  since  he  quotes  the 
Catecheses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  some  cases  appears 
to  give  his  own  translation  from  the  Greek  Testament. 

At  Eome  his  learning  made  a  great  impression.  Paulinus 
wrote  of  it  to  Sulpicius  Severus :  "  Quo  genere  te  et 
uenerabili  episcopo  atque  doctissimo  Nicetse,  qui  ex  Dacia 
Eomanis  merito  admirandus  aduenerat  .  .  .  reuelaui."  ^ 
Paulinus  also  delighted  in  his  gifts  as  a  hymn-writer, 
beside  whom  he  felt  himself  poor.^ 

Kattenbusch  ^  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  he 
was  the  Bishop  Nichte  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Germinius 
of  Sirmium  in  367.  He  quotes  the  form  Niceas  as  found 
in  the  MSS.  of  Gennadius.  It  is  more  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Nicetpe,  since  the  specimens  of  handwriting  from 
Dacian  wax  tablets  given  by  Maunde  Thompson  ^  show  that 
et  could  easily  be  corrupted  into  h. 

Niceta  is  mentioned  with  another  Bishop  of  Sirmium  in 
a  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  i.  to  Marcianus,  Bishop  of  Msch, 
in  the  year  409  ;  and  in  another  letter  of  414  is  referred  to 
with  Marcianus  among  bishops  of  Macedonia  and  tlie  sur- 
rounding district. 

Gennadius  (c.  22)  informs  us  that  he  wrote  in  simple 
and  clear  language  six  books  of  instruction  for  neophytes, 
of  which  the  fifth  was  On  the  Creed.  By  the  evidence  of 
some  fragments  found  by  Morin  ®  in  a  MS.  at  Eouen,  in  an 

1  Paulinus,  Carm.  xviii.  213,  269.  "  Ep.  29. 

3  Carm.  xxvii.  193-199.  *  Theol.  Lit.  Zcit.  1896,  p.  303. 

'  Gh'cek  and  Latin  Palceography,  p.  216.  ^  Rev,  Ben.  1897,  p.  97. 
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Ordo  de  catechizandis  rudihus,  cod.  A,  214,  ssec.  xi.,  xii.,  this 
fifth  book  may  be  identified  with  the  Explanatio  symboli 
attributed  to  Nicetas  of  Aquileia.-^  On  f ol.  1 2  3  i?.  an  extract 
from  that  sermon  is  called  de  Immortalitate  Animce  Nicetce  in 
libro  quinto  ad  com.jjetentesr  This  evidence  seems  completely 
to  remove  the  doubt  expressed  by  Hahn^  (p.  47,  n.  72),  who 
argued  reasonably  that  if  the  author  was  not  Nicetas  of 
Aquileia,  some  further  evidence  was  required  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  Nicetas.  The  sermon  is  an  eloquent  one,  addressed 
to  a  cultured  congregation,  and  specially  interesting  as  con- 
taining the  first  mention  of  sanctorum  communionem  in  a 
creed  form.  The  appeal  to  renounce  theatres  and  pomps  is 
not  out  of  place,  since  the  Eoman  colonies  in  that  district 
were  probably  wealthy  and  luxurious.  If  further  investiga- 
tion should  confirm  Kattenbusch's  ^  doubts  upon  this  point, 
another  explanation  could  easily  be  found,  in  the  suggestion 
that  this  was  a  sermon  preached  to  an  Italian  congregation 
at  Eome  or  Nola. 

The  form  of  creed  is  not  easy  to  extract  from  the 
sermon.  I  have  therefore  shown  in  notes  how  my  recon- 
struction differs  from  those  of  Caspari  (C),  Hlimpel  (H^), 
Hahn^  (11^),  and  Kattenbusch  (K).  It  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
vincial form  of  K,  and  the  accusatives  natum,  crucifixum, 
seem  to  point  to  independent  translation  from  a  Greek  text."^ 
I  have  somewhat  doubtfully  included  ca^li  ct  terras  crcatorem, 
because  the  note  following  hmic  confitcre  Deum  in  connexion 
with  the  use  of  confessio  after  the  first  words  of  Art.  1,  and 
of  confitcheris  after  the  first  words  of  Art.  2,  seem  to  me  to 
imply  that  he  is  quoting  the  creed.  The  words  were  found 
in  the  Jerusalem  Creed,  which  he  would  know  through  Cyril, 
and  it  may  have  been  through  Niceta  that  they  found  theii* 
way  into  our  Apostles'  Creed.^  The  words  iduus  a  mortuis 
are  found  in  the  Creeds  of  Martin  of  Bracara,  a  native  of 

1  M.S.L.  .52,  865. 

-  Moriii,  Art.  cit.,  points  out  that  the  third  and  lil'tli  Iragments,  edited  by 
Denis  from  another  MS.  {Cod.  Vindoh.  1370,  skc.  x.),  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  fifth  book  of  Niceta,  and  arc  not  found  in  the  Ej-'j>hmntlo.  I  do 
not  see  tliat  this  affects  the  evidence  of  tlie  Rouen  MS. 

3  Das  a]).  Symbol,  i.  p.  406.  •*  Cf.  p.  200  mj)ra.  ^  V.  240  stqn-a. 
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Pannonia,  and  in  Spanish  Creeds,  Ildefonsus,  Etherius, 
Beatus,  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  possibly  dependent  on  Martin ; 
also  in  Theodulf s  Creed,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
his  Spanish  extraction. 

NICETA 

I.  1.  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem 
cceli  et  tcrrcc  crcatorem  : 
II.  2.  Et  in  Filium  eius  lesiim  Christum, 

3.  natum  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  et  ex 
uirgine  Maria, 

4.  passum  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  crucifixum, 
morkium ; 

5.  Tertia  die  resurrexit  aiuus  a 
mortuis, 

6.  ascendit  in  cgbIos, 

7.  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris, 

8.  inde  uenturus  iudicare 
uiuos  et  mortuos : 

III.  9.  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 

10.  sanctam  ecclesiam  catholicain, 
communionem  sanctorum, 

11.  reraissionem  peccatorum, 

12.  carnis  resurrectionem 
et  tiitam  ceternam.. 

1.  om.  cceli  et  terrae  creatorem,  C  H^  H^  K.  2.  +  Dominum  nostrum,  K, 
3.  natum  .  .  .  nivgine,  in  ex2)os.  C  4.  >  sub  Pontio  Pilato  passus  est  (passum, 
H^),  C  H^.  mortuum,  ^rr.  et,  H^ ;  mortuus,  in  expos.  C.  7.  Patris,  j)r. 
Dei,  H^  10.  sanctse  ecclesife  catholicfe,  C.  11.  remissionem,  ^rr.  in  H^. 
12.  carnis,  j)?\  huius,  H^.      uitam,  ^)r.  in  H". 
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THE  "TE  DEUM" 

§  I.  MSS.  and  Quotations. 
§  II.  The  Authorship. 

§  III.  The  Sources  upon  which  the  Author  may  have  drawn. 
§IV.  The  Text. 

The  history  of  the  Te  Dcum  touches  the  history  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  at  so  many  points,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  addition  of  the  following  Chapter.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  exhaustive  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  an  entirely  new  turn  has  been  given 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Dom.  G.  Morin's  brilliant 
discovery  of  the  probalile  author  in  Niceta  of  Eemesiana, 
wliose  commentary  on  the  creed  has  already  interested  us. 
His  suggestion  has  been  accepted  as  a  probable  solution  of  a 
very  puzzling  problem  by  leading  critics  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  collect  the  principal  argu- 
ments for  the  new  theory  in  a  concise  form.  The  materials 
are  not  yet  available  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
hymn  in  all  the  three  versions  known  to  us.  But  I  have 
compiled  a  provisional  list  of  the  earliest  MSS./  and  have 
attempted  to  reconstruct  tlie  original  text  in  the  light  of  the 
new  theory.  The  result  is  only  tentative,  but  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  modern  criticism  in  this  subject. 
At  least,  it  is  comforting  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Psalm  verses,  which  for  some  time  liave  been  recognised  as 
additions  to  the  hymn,  the  whole  of  the  text  dear  to  us  is 
original. 

^  Appendix  E. 
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§  I.  MSS.  AND  Quotations 

The  hymn  Te  Deum  laudamus  is  found  in  a  large  number 
of  MSS.,  most  of  them  psalters  and  collections  of  hymns. 
Tlie  earliest  known  are  a  Vatican  Psalter  {Cod.  Vatic.  Alex. 
xi.)  of  the  seventh  century,  or  earlier,  and  the  Bangor  Anti- 
phonary,  wliich  may  be  dated  A.D.  680—691.  These  contain 
the  forms  of  text  known  as  the  Milan  and  Irish  versions.  A 
third  form,  the  version  of  the  Prayer  Book,  is  probably  the 
most  ancient,  but  apart  from  the  question  of  the  antiphons, 
or  psalm  verses,  added  to  the  original  hymn,  the  differences 
between  the  versions  are  of  small  importance. 

The  evidence  of  quotations  carries  us  back  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  Kule  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  which  was  written 
c.  A.D.  530,  contains  the  following  direction:  c.  xi.,  "Post 
quartum  responsorium  incipit  Abbas  Te  Deum  laudamus,  quo 
praedicto  legat  Abbas  lectionem  de  Euangelio  cum  honore  et 
tremore,  stantis  omnibus,  qua  perlecta  respondeant  omnes 
Amen,  et  subsequatur  mox  Abbas  hymnum  Te  decet  laus." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  Rule  of  Aurelian :  "  Omni 
Sabbato  ad  Matutinos  Cantemus  Domino  et  Te  Deum 
laudamus." 

The  Rule  of  Csesarius,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Aries  in  502,  is  said  to  have  been  written  while  he  was  still 
Abbot  of  Lerins.  He  directs :  c.  xxi.  "  Perfectis  missis  dicite 
matutinos  directaneo :  Exaltabo  te  Deus  mens  et  rex  meus. 
Deinde  Confitemini.  Inde  Cantemus  Domino,  Lauda  anima 
mea  Dominum,  Benedictionem,  Laudate  Dominum  de  ca^lis. 
Te  Deum  laudamus.     Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  :  et  capitellum." 

To  this  testimony  of  Caisarius  may  be  added  an  important 
quotation  in  the  letter  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Toulon,  which 
has  been  quoted  as  a  new  authority  for  the  Creed  of  Gaul. 

He  mentions  Casarius  by  name,  and  his  use  of  the  Te 
Deum  seems  to  have  been  exactly  parallel  to  the  directions 
given  in  his  friend's  rule.  He  writes  thus  to  Maximus, 
Bishop  of  Geneva : 

"  Sed  in  hymno  quern  omnes  ecclesia  toto  orbe  receptum  canit,  cot- 
tidie  dicemus :  'Tu  es  rex  gloriap,  Christus,  tu  patri  sempiternus  es  Alius' ; 

17 
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et  consequenter  subiungit :  '  Tu  ad  liberandum  subcepturus  hominem 
non  oiTuisti  iiirgines  uterum  ;  te  ergo  quscsumus  tuis  famulis  subueni, 
quos  prsetioso  sanguine  rediraisti."  ^ 

Two  quotations  of  a  more  doubtful  kind  may  be  added, 
which  will  appear  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  light  of  the 
new  evidence  as  to  the  authorship.  It  lias  been  suggested  ' 
that  Prudentius  in  his  Ajwtheosis,  1.  1019,  uses  the  three 
words,  suscipere,  liberare,  tonere,  just  as  they  are  used  in  verse 
16  of  the  hymn.  He  may  have  become  acquainted  with  it 
during  his  long  stay  in  Eome,  a.d.  400-405.^ 

The  other  is  a  passage  in  the  Commonitorium  of  Yincen- 
tiuB  of  Lerins  :  c.  xvi.  ad  fin.  "  Beata  igitur  ac  ueneranda, 
benedicta  et  sacrosancta,  et  omnino  supernse  ille  angelorum 
laudationi  comparanda  confcssio,  quoe  unum  Dominum  Dcum 
trina  sanctificatione  glorificat." 

I  do  not  know  if  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that  Vincen- 
tius  refers  here  to  the  Te  Deum,  but  the  words  imply  more 
than  a  mere  reference  to  the  SancUis.  They  imply  that  it  was 
set  in  a  Confcssio  Trinitatis,  which  was  worthy  to  be  called 
Laus  angelorum,  and  acknowledged  one  Lord  God.  The  title 
Laus  angelica  is  found  in  a  MS.  at  Cambridge  (S.  John's 
0.  15),  and  Laus  angelorum  in  a  MS.  at  Eouen,  Cod.  227 
(A.  367),  sa?c.  xii. 

§  II.  The  AuTiioRSinr 

In  the  ninth  century  there  were  two  conflicting  traditions 
held  as  to  the  authorship.  Hincmar  of  Eheims  believed  the 
beautiful  story,  that  it  was  composed  by  S.  Amljrose  and  S. 
Augustine  on  the  eventful  day  of  S.  Augustine's  baptism. 
In  liis  treatise  on  Predestination  (a.d.  856)  he  writes  :  "  Ut  a 
maioribus  nostris  audiuimus,  tempore  baptismatis  sancti 
Augustini  liunc  hymnuni  ])catus  Ambrosius  fecit,  et  idem 
Augustinus  cum  eo."  Tliis  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the 
title  wliich  is  given  to  the  canticle  in  a  S.  Gall.  Psalter  of  the 
beginning  of  tlie   century  {Cod.    23)  :     "  Hynmus    quem    S. 

^Gud.  Colcm.  212  (Dariiistad.  232G)  f.  113  1'.,  quoted  liy  Monn,  Bev.  Bt'tt. 
-M.  C.  "Weymann  in  a  letter  to  Dom.  Moiin. 
^Zalin,  Ncvere  Bcitragc,  p.  IIP,  n.  1. 
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Ambrosius  et  S.  Augiistinus  inuicem  condiderunt."  It  is  also 
found  in  the  titles  of  the  Vienna  Psalter,  S.  Gall.  27,  and 
B.  M.,  Add.  MSS.  9046. 

The  Irish  Book  of  Hymns  of  the  tenth,  B.  M.,  Vitellius,  E. 
xviii.,  and  Bodleian  Laud,  96,  both  of  the  eleventh  century, 
show  the  tradition  continued.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
whole  story  was  reported  in  the  Chronicle  of  Milan,  erroneously 
called  by  the  name  of  Dacius,  who  was  bishop  c.  a.d.  527. 

On  the  other  hand,  Abbo  of  Fleury,  in  a  letter  to  some 
Enghsh  monks  (a.d.  985),  attributed  the  hymn  to  S.  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  :  "  Dei  palinodia  quam  composuit  Hilarius  Pictau- 
ensis  Episcopus."  This  tradition  is  the  more  interesting, 
because  Fleury  Abbey  possessed  one  of  the  greatest  monastic 
libraries,  and  Abbo,  even  if  he  seems  pedantic,  was  a  real 
student.  Moreover,  it  is  carried  back  probably  to  the  pre- 
ceding century  Ijy  the  title  in  one  of  Daniel's  Munich  MSS.,^ 
which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Emmeran. 

From  the  tenth  century,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
third  tradition,  which  has  been  preserved  in  some  ten  MSS. 
It  was  first  noticed  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  who  wrote  to 
Voss  about  a  collection  of  Latin  and  Irish  hymns  in  which 
he  had  found  the  Tc  Deum  attributed  to  a  Niceta.  This  MS. 
has  at  last  been  identified  with  the  Irish  Book  of  Hymns 
(sa?c.  xi.),  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Dublin, 
by  Prof.  J.  H.  Bernard  of  Dublin,  who  has  edited  it  with  a 
most  interesting  introduction.  There  is  a  curious  preface  to 
the  Tc  Deum  written  in  Latin  and  Old  Irish,  which  may  be 
translated  as  follows  - :  "  Neceta,  coarb  [i.e.  successor]  of 
Peter,  made  this  canticle.  In  Pome,  now,  it  was  made. 
Incertum  autem  quo  tempore  et  ob  quam  causam  factum, 
nisi  Necetam  Deum  laudare  uoluisse  diceremus,  dicens 
Laudate  pucri  Dominium,  Laudate  nomen  Domini,  Te  Deum 
laudamus"  etc. 

L^ssher  found  in  the  Cotton  Library  another  MS.,  which 
ascribed  the  Te  Deum  to  a  Nicetius,  i.e.  a  Galilean  Psalter, 
which  he  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  i.    (1120-1134).      This  is   missing,   but   with   inde- 

^  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  ii.  288.  -  Bradshaw  Society   vol.  xiii.  59. 
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fatigable  labour  Dom.  Morin  has  collected  references  to  nine 
others. 

The  earliest  is — (1)  A  Eoman  Psalter  from  the  Abbey  of  S. 
Aubin,  at  Angers  {Cod.  xv.),  of  the  tenth  century.  The  others 
are  (2)  B.  M.,  Harleian,  863,  spgc.  xi. ;  (3)  B.  M.,  Arundel,  60, 
saec.  xi.,  in  which  Yicetius  is  obviously  a  mistake  for  Nicetius; 
(4)  Bibl.  Laurent.  Florence,  Plut.  xvii.  Cod.  iii.  srec.  xi.;  (5)  ib. 
Cod.  ix.,  stec.  xi.;  (6)  ih.  Cod.  viii.  ssec.  xiii.;  (7),  Munich,  Cod.  lat. 
13067,  sfec.  xi.,  xii.,  in  a  Scotch  or  Irish  hand,  from  the  Belgian 
monastery  of  Hasti^re  on  the  Meuse ;  (8)  Bibl.  Vatican., 
Cod.  Palat.  lat.  35,  saec.  xiv.,  xv. ;  (9)  an  early  printed  Psalter, 
ad  usiim  ecclesim  Sarisburicnsis,  London,  1555,  in  which  is  "the 
rubric,  Canticum  heati  Niceti"  and  a  note  stating  that  the 
traditional  account  respecting  S.  Augustine's  baptism  is 
untrue :  "  Quod  non  est  uerum  sed  decantauerunt  usum 
prius  compositum  per  beatum  Nicetum  episcopum  Vien(n)- 
ensem  quod  innuit  Cassiodorus  de  institutione  sanctorum 
scripturarum." 

In  a  few  MSS.  the  names  of  Sisebut  and  Abundius  are 
connected  with  the  hymn.  They  are  coupled  together  in  the 
Breviary  of  the  Collegium  Anicianum  at  Eome,  Bibl. 
Vatican.  Cod.  Basil.  Vat.  n.  xi.  Cod.  Vat.  4928,  st^c.  xii. 
Sisebut  alone  is  mentioned  in  a  Breviary  at  Monte  Casino, 
which  was  written  under  Abbot  Oderisius,  Paris,  Bibl. 
Mazarin,  Cod.  361  (759),  Bibl.  Vatican.  Cod.  xi.  They 
were  probably  monks,  who  either  introduced  it  into  some 
new  district  of  Italy,  or  composed  the  musical  setting. 
Sisebut,  a  Goth,  is  mentioned  among  early  disciples  of 
Benedict.  S.  Gregory,  who  narrates.  Dial.  ii.  6,  how  a  Goth 
was  received  by  Benedict,  mentions  also  a  clerk,  Abundius, 
who  was  mansionarius  at  S.  Peter's  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  natural  inclination  to  assign  popular  creeds  or  hymns 
to  great  men  will  account  for  the  first  and  second  of  these 
traditions,  neither  of  which  can  be  traced  back  beyond  the 
ninth  century.  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that 
the  MS.  which  ascriljes  the  hymn  to  Hilary  was  not  written 
in  France,  that  the  MS.  which  ascribes  it  to  Ambrose  and 
Augustine  was  not  written  in  Italy,  and  that  no  MS.  of  the 
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Milan  version,  where  wo  should  expect  the  latter  tradition  to 
survive,  if  anywhere,  has  any  such  title. 

There  remains  the  interesting  series  of  MSS.  which  con- 
nect it  w4th  the  name  Niceta  or  Nicetius.  Most  of  them 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  some  likehhood  that  such 
a  tradition  would  he  longer  preserved  in  these  isles,  which  were 
often  cut  off  from  much  communication  with  the  Continent.^ 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  identifying  him  with  Niceta 
of  Eemesiana.  Since  Professor  Bernard  has  found  the  missing 
MS.  which  alone  preserved  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  the 
claims  of  Western  writers  like  Nicetius  of  Treves,  or  Nicesius 
of  Vienne,  to  be  regarded  as  possible  authors,  iDecome  void.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  Greek  name  was  Latinised  in 
the  other  MSS.  Another  point  of  interest  in  the  MS.  is  the 
statement  that  Niceta  was  Bishop  of  Eome.  Evidently  the 
scribe  had  seen  the  inscription,  Civitatis  Romance  ejjiscopus. 
Now  Romance  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  Eemesiana  is  found 
in  the  MSS.  of  Gennadius. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  treatises  On  the  Good  of 
Psalmody  and  On  Vigils  points  quite  away  from  the  times 
and  circumstances  of  Nicetius  of  Treves,  or  of  his  name- 
sake of  Vienne.  The  writer  defends  the  practice  of  keeping 
vigils  with  psalm-singing  and  hymns  as  something  new,  to 
which  older  Church-folk  object,  and  at  which  the  heathen 
mock.  He  speaks  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  observed  with 
these  night  watches.  This  fact  points  decisively  to  some 
Church  influenced  by  Eastern  usage,  and  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  a  description  which  would  suit  Eemesiana  in 
the  time  of  Niceta.  A  reference  to  the  Song  of  Moses  and 
Miriam  shows  that  the  congregation  were  divided  into  two 
choirs,  by  sex.  The  whole  congregation  sang,  and  did  not 
merely  respond  "  Amen  "  or  "  Hallelujah  "  to  a  singer  or  choir. 

Antiphonal  psalm-singing  by  the  whole  congregation  began 
in  Antioch  about  the  year  350,  when  two  Orthodox  laymen, 
Elavianus  and  Diodorus,  afterwards  Bishops  of  Antioch  and 
Tarsus,  gathered  a  congregation  and  taught  them  to  sing 
hymns,  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  an  Arian  bishop, 

^:\r.  S.  Berger,  Hist,  of  Vuhjcte,  Paris,  1893,  pref.  p.  12. 
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Leontius.  S.  Basil  introduced  the  practice  into  Csesarea 
(Cappadocia)  in  375,  and  was  heavily  reproached  for  it.^  It 
soon  spread  to  Upper  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  but  Basil  does 
not  mention  one  town  of  Europe  where  it  was  found.  Oppo- 
sition did  not  come  so  nmch  from  conservative  congregations 
as  from  bishops.  A  synod  held  at  Laodicea,  360,  decreed: 
"  Besides  the  canonical  psalm-singers,  who  climb  into  the 
gallery  and  sing  from  the  book,  shall  none  sing  in  the  church." 

Dom.  Morin  ^  has  found  in  the  Vatican  Library  a  new  MS. 
of  the  tract,  On  the  Good  of  Psalmody,  Cod.  Vat.  5729,  con- 
taining several  passages  which  are  not  found  in  the  printed 
editions,  but  seem  to  belong  to  the  original  text.  In  one  of 
these,  the  author  answers  the  objection  that  S.  Paul  (Eph.  v. 
9)  intended  congregations  to  sing  silently,  when  he  wrote,  "  in 
gratia  cantantes  et  psallentes  Deo  in  cordibus  uestris."  In 
another  he  quotes  a  treatise  of  Cyprian.^  This  throws  light 
on  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  is  an  interesting  parallel  to 
the  quotation  of  Cyprian  "  On  Mortality,"  in  the  Te  Deum. 

Though  the  writer  distinguishes  his  people  from  Easterns, 
his  list  of  the  canticles  sung  at  their  services  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  Eastern  usage.     Dom.  INIorin  shows  this  hj  an 


interesting  list : 

NiCETA.  CONSTANTINOPLK.  MiLAN. 

Moses,  Exodus      Moses,  Exodus       Isaiah  xxvi.  9 

„     Deut.  „     Deut.  Anna 

Anna  Anna  Habbakuk 

Isaiah  xxvi.  9       Habltakuk  Jonah 

Habbakuk  Isaiah  xxvi.  9        Moses,  Deut. 

Jonah  Jonah  ,,     Exodus 

Jeremiah,  (?)         Benedicik',  i.         Zachaiiah,   Lukt 
Benedicite  „  ii.  i.  68 

Elizabeth,  Luke   Mary,   Luke   i.     Mary,  Luke  i.  40  Judith 
i.  46  40  Benedicite  Ezechiel 

Jeremiah,   Lam.  v. 

1-22 
4  Esdras  viii.  20-30 
Azarias,  Dan.  iii.  20- 
44 


Gaul. 
Benedicite 
Moses,  Exodus 

„     Deut. 
Isaiah  Ix.  1-14 

„     Ixi.  lO-lxii.7 
Anna 
Mary 
Isaiah  xxvi.  9 


^  IJp.  207.  -  llevuc  Btn6dicLinc,  1S97,  p.  SSfi. 

"  Ep.  ad  Dovat.  c.  16,  od.  Hartel. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  of  Niceta  agrees  with  that 
of  Constantinople  with  two  exceptions,  the  inversion  of  the 
order  Isaiah,  Habbakuk,  and  the  addition  of  Jeremiah,  which 
is  possibly  a  point  of  connection  with  the  Gallican  list. 

In  fact,  tlie  internal  evidence  of  these  tracts  exactly  fits 
in  with  the  words  which  Paulinus  of  Nola  used  about  his 
friend.  He  anticipated  much  pleasure  from  the  enjoyment  of 
Niceta's  gifts  as  a  hymn  writer,  beside  whom  he  felt  himself 
poor.i  He  hoped  to  gain  inspiration,^  and  that  Niceta  would 
visit  the  church  of  his  patron-saint  Felix,  with  psalm-singing 
and  hymns.-^  He  imagined  the  sailors  on  the  ship,  which 
would  carry  Niceta  over  the  Adriatic,  taught  to  sing  hynms 
in  chorus,  as  in  "  the  silent  land  " ;  the  barbarians  had  already 
learnt  to  hynni  Christ : — 

"  Navit?e  Leti  sohtum  celeusiua 
Concinent  iiersis  modulis  in  hyiuuos 
Et  piis  ducent  comites  in  jequor 
Vocibus  auras. 

Praecinet  cunctis,  tuba  ceu  resultan?, 
Lingua  Nicette  niodulala  Christum  : 
Psallet  aiternus  citharista  toto 
iEquore  Dauid. 

Audient  Amen  tremefacta  cete, 
Et  sacerdotem  Domino  canentem 
Lttta  lasciuo  procul  admeabunt 
Monstia  natatu."'* 

Gennadius  and  Cassiodorus  praise  the  writings  of  Niceta 
for  their  brevity,  and  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  their 
style.  The  same  characteristics  are  certainly  found  in  the  Te 
Deuiii  to  a  marked  degree.  The  effect  which  the  whole  com- 
position has  on  the  mind  is  felt  to  be  strong.  But  this  is 
through  the  grandeur  and  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  which  are 
expressed,  rather  than  from  mere  brilliancy  of  expression." 

The  parallels  to  the  Te  Deum  scattered  in  the  writings  of 
Niceta  are  not  perhaps  so  striking  as  one  could  wish,  but  they 
show  that  his  mind  was  working  on  similar  lines. 

1  Carm.  xxvii.  193-199.  -  ih.  243-272.  »  ib.  500-510. 

'  Cann.  xvii.  109.  ^  Jlorin,  Pur.  BCn.  1894,  j).  75. 
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Ver.  7.  lu  the  ExplamUio  ho  writes :  In  ciiins  ^/oWccm  etiam 
angeli  prospicere  concupiscunt ;  qui  et  sedes  et  dominationes 
uniuersasque  coelorum  uirtutes  sua  maiestate  sanctificat. 

Ver.  8.  In  the  same  sermon  he  writes  of  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  the  just,  as  united  with  angels 
in  one  church.  And  in  what  seems  to  be  the  best  text^  of 
his  letter,  de  lapsu  Susannce,  if  that  can  be  attributed  to  him, 
we  find  mention  made  of  apostles,  an  army  of  prophets 
(exercitus),  and  the  holy  angels. 

Vers.  11—13.  Gennadius  gives  one  title,  defide  uniccc  mai- 
estatis,  for  the  treatises  on  the  faith,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
wliich  maiestas  is  repeatedly  used  of  the  Godhead.  The 
immensitas  of  God's  works  is  spoken  of  in  a  way  which  implies 
that  the  writer  w^ould  argue  back  to  the  immensitas  of  His 
Being.  He  speaks  of  Christ  as  uerus  (dci)  filius  (Alai,  p.  315). 
He  uses  the  title  spiritum  sanctum  paraditum  (Mai,  p.  322).^ 
Ver.  16.  Expl.  symholi. — Carnem  suscepit  humanam  (cf. 
Mai,  p.  314,  corpus  suscepisse). 

Ver.  20.   Cf.  sanguinis  sui  pretio  nos  redemit  (Mai,  p.  331). 
Ver.  21.   Cf.  de  remuneratione  iustitiie,  de  coelestis  glorise 
expectatione  (Mai,  p.  332). 

For  the  thoughts  worked  out  in  the  whole  of  this  section 
of  the  hymn,  we  may  compare  de  Psalmodicc  Bono.  "  Et 
quod  his  est  omnibus  excelsius  Christi  sacramcnta  cantantur. 
Nam  et  generatio  eius  exprimitur,  et  rejectio  plebis  impise  et 
gentium  credulitas  nominatur.  Uirtutes  domini  cantantur, 
passio  ueneranda  depingitur,  resurrectio  gloriosa  monstratur, 
sedisse  quoque  ad  dexteram  non  tacetur.  Tunc  deinde  igneus 
domina  manifestatur  aduentus,  terribile  de  uiuis  ac  mortuis 
indicium  panditur.  Quid  plura  ?  Etiam  Spiritus  ^  creantis 
emissio  et  terr?e  renouatio  reuelatur.  Post  quae  erit  in  gloriam 
domini  sempiternam  iustorum  regnum  impiorum  perennc 
suppiicium." 

This  theory  of  the  authorship  has  also  the  merit  that 
it  offers  an  explanation  of  the  fragment  of  an  original  Greek 
version,  which  has  been  preserved  in  four  MSS. 

'  Hpistula  A'icdic  Eplscopi,  in  the  MS.  d'Epinal,  sse^.jvii.,  viii. 
-  Zalm,  Alt.  cit.  "  Cod.  Vat.  xi-s. 
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Niceta  must  have  been  competent  to  translate  it  himself, 
and  we  may  even  hope  some  day  to  find  the  rest  of  the 
version. 

1 .  5*6  0eou  alvovixev  ae  Kupiov  c^o/xoXoyovfxev 

2.  ^€  aloiviov  Trarepa  iraaa  1)  lyrj.   .    .    . 

3.  ^ol  7rdvTe<i  dyyeXot.  aol  ovpavol  /cat  iraaah  i^ovcriai,, 

4.  Sol  '^epov^lfjL   Kol    aepa(f)lfji,   aKaraTravarq)  (jxovj]  dvuK- 

pd^ovcnv' 

5.  "Ayiof}  "Ayio'i  "A'yiO'i  KvpLO<i  6  ©eo?  aa/Saood' 

6.  7rX77pet9  ovpavol  koI  1)   yi}   r?}?  /jL€yaka)avv7]<i   Ti}>f   Bo^r]<; 

crov. 

7.  5*6  heho^aapLeva  cnToaTokwv  X'^P^'*' 

8.  ^e  irpocjirjTMv  alveT6<i  dpi6[x6^' 

9.  5'e  /xaprvpcov  €K\afi7rpo<;  alvel  crrpaTo?' 

10.    ^e    Kara    ivaaav    rrp    olKou/xevr]v    rj    dyca    i^op,o\oyec 
€KK\i]aia. 

The  absence  of  a  verb  in  verse  2  should  be  noted. 
Either  the  MS.  from  which  the  scribe  copied  was  mutilated, 
or,  more  probably,  if  the  Greek  version  was  written  as  an 
interlinear  gloss,  some  word  like  ae/Sirai  was  forgotten.^ 
These  ten  verses  are  all  that  remain  at  present  of  the 
original.  The  attempts  made  in  some  MSS.  to  continue  the 
translation  are  very  unsuccessful. 

§  III.  The  Sources 

The  word  "  sources "  is  a  convenient  term,  which  we 
may  use  generally  to  include  any  parallel  passages  in  Chris- 
tian literature  of  the  period  to  which  we  have  traced  the 
Tc  Dcum.  If  they  were  not  the  actual  source  of  the  author's 
thoughts,  they  at  all  events  represent  the  current  teaching  of 
his  age. 

1.  The  Glokia  in  Excelsis. — First  among  them  we  may 

set  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  which  in  its  earliest  form  can  be 

traced  back  to  the  fourth  century.     The  earliest  Greek  MS. 

is  the  famous  Codex  Alexandrinus  of  the  fifth  century.      But 

^  Wordsworth,  Art.  cit. 
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it  is  also  found  in  part  in  the  treatise  etc  Virginitate  ^  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  which  must  have  been  written  in 
Syria  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  Aj^ostolic  Constitutions, 
vii.  47,  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  hymn  is  found 
in  a  collection  of  hymns  and  prayers,  which  was  made  in  or 
near  Antioch  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  This  version 
of   the   text   offers   an   illustration  of   the  way  in  which   the 

THE  GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS 

Code.i:  A hxandrinus. 

1.     Ao^St   iv   V'^ioTTOlS   06  £0 

'2.    Kul  tTTi  -yj]S  fiptjvrj 


€v  civapoiTTOis  fvooKia. 

3.  aivovfjiei'  ere, 

4.  fvXuyoviJiev  ae, 

5.  TVpoaKWOVfliV    CTf, 

6.  do^oXnyovpu'  at, 

7.  ev^apiaTiwfxev  trot 

8.  Ota  Trp>  pfydXrjv  (rov  Oiijov. 

9.  Kupu  /3acriXeu 

10.  €7rovpdvi(, 

11.  Qee  Trarrjp  TravroKparap, 
1'2.   Kvpie  vie  povoyevi] 

13.  'It^ctoC  p^picrre 

14.  nai  ayiov  Trvfvpa, 

15.  KvpK  6  Qeijs 

1  6.    O  (ipvui  TdV  Oeoi', 

17.  6  v'los  Tov  vrarpos, 

18.  6  atpcov  Tcis  dpapTias  tov  Koapov 

19.  eXirjaov  r'jpcis. 

20.  6  a'lpMv  Tits  (ipapTias  tov  Koapov 

21.  fXerjcrov  rjpdi. 

22.  TTpocrbi^ui  ti)v  8ei]aiv  t]po)i> 
6  Kadrjpevos  iv  hf^ia 

TOV  naTpos  iXerjaov  r'jpdi;. 

23.  on  ai)  ti  povos  n'ytor. 

24.  (TV  el  pth'os  KupiOC 

'iHCOUC  XPICTOC 

eic  Ad^AN  0eoY  n^rpdc^ 


BatKjor  Antiplionar]] . 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 
et  in  terra  \y,xx 
hoininibns  bonte  uuliint;iU.s. 
Laudamus  te, 
benedicimus  te, 
adoramns  te, 
glorificamus  te, 
magnijicamus  te, 
gratias  agimus  tibi 
propter    niagnani    niisericordiaiii 

tuani. 
Domine  rex 
Cd'le.stis, 

Deus  Pater  omnipotens, 
Domine  Fill  unigenite 
Ihesu  Christe, 
Sancte  Spiritns  Dei, 
et  omnes  dicimuf,  Amen. 
Domine 
Fili  Dei  Patris, 
ague  Dei 

([ui  tollis  peccata  uumdi, 
miserere  nobis. 


Suscipe  orationem  ncstraui, 
qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Dei 
Patris,  niiserere  nobis. 
Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus. 
tu  solus  Dominus. 
tu  solus  gloriosus. 
cum  Spiritu  Sancto. 
in  gloria  Dei  Patris.     Amen. 


'  Roliertson,  AUumasii's,  p.  Ixv. 


-'Phil.  ii.  11. 
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writer,  known  as  Ps.  Ignatius,  "has  taken  and  simply 
manipulated  it  to  square  with  his  curious  views  and  termin- 
ology." 1 

The  following  is  the  form  found  in  the  AjMstolic  Con- 
stitutions. As  it  really  depends  on  one  MS.  (X),  I  will 
quote  it  separately  from  Lagarde's  edition : — 

X.  Cod.  Vindohonensis  gr.  46,  sa?c.  xiv.  Y.  Cod.  Vindo- 
hotu'Jtsis  gr.  47,  srec.  xvi.      Z.  Cod.  Parisinus  gr.  931,  saec.  xvi. 

irpoaevx^rj  ecoOiv/]  X  Y.   [e  Z], 

Bo^a  iv  xj-^iC'TOL'i  ©euy  Kol  iirl  <yfj'i  elprjvr],  iv  av6p(07roi<: 
evBoKLa-  alvovfjiiv  ae,  vfivovfj.ii>  ae^  evXoyov/Jbev  ae, 
ev^apio-TOVfiev  croi,  So^oiXoyovfjiev  ae,  irpoa-Kwovfiev  ae, 
Bia  Tov  fiejaXov  ap-^iepe.w'i,  cre  70v  ovra  Qeov  ayeuvrjrov 
5  eva  dirpoaLTOif  fxovov  hta  t)]i>  [xeyuXriv  crov  oo^av,  Kvpoe 
^aaCkev  irrovpdvLe  @ee  iraTtjp  iravTOKpdrcop,  Kvpie  vie 
fiopoyevi)  'Irjcrov  Xpiare,  kol  dyiov  Trvevfia'  Kvpie  0  @eo<i  0 
cifjivof;  TOV  Qeov,  6  vio<i  tov  7raTp6<^,  6  aipcov  Ta<;  a/xapTiwi 
TOV  Koafiov  ekeriaov  yfid<;'  o  alpoiv  Ta<i  a/jiapTia<i  tov 
1 0  Koafiov,  TrpoaSe^ai  ttjv  herjcnv  rjpcbv  b  Kadr]p,evo<;  iv  Be^ia 
tov  TTUTpo'?,  eXeriaov  rjfid<i'  otl  ctv  et  p,ovo<i  dyio^,  av  ev 
fxovo'i  KvpLo<i^ Ir](Tov<i XpLaTo<i  et9  So^av  ©eov'7raTp6<i.dpy]v. 

3.  om.  2"  ae,  Y  Z.  6.  Trdrep  iravTOKparop,  Y.  vu  ...  8.  diiapria?,  X. 
o  Qeos  6  irarijp  tov  X/Jtorov  tov  dfioifiov  dp.vov  os  a'lpa  ttjv  ajxapriai',  Y. 
0.  om.  £\h](Tov  KoapLov,  Y.  10.  iv  .  .  .  11.  '7/xay,  X.  eVi  tmv  XepovlBeip., 
Y.  om.  (I  his,  Y.  12.  X.pi(rT6s  +  tov  Qeov  Trcia-rjs  yfvvrjTrjs  (()v(Tfcos  tov 
ftaaiXicos  rjpav  fh  .   .   .   dpt'jv,  X.      81  ov  (jql  ho^a  Tipi)  Km  (re/3as,  Y, 

The  following  parallels  show  that  "  in  all  but  two  details 
the  language  of  the  version  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
Ps.  Ignatius,  and  in  those  two  details,  since  they  are  quota- 
tions from  Holy  Scripture,  he  is  quite  himself,  since  he 
quotes  Holy  Scripture  on  every  possible  occasion  " :  ^ — 

^  Rev.  F.  E.  Brightniaii,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  list  of  parallels  in 
the  work  of  this  person,  which  I  will  quote  after  the  version. 

2  This  seems  to  be  a  "conflate  "  of  the  ordinarj'  text  Avith  that  in  dc  Uvrgi- 
nitate. 

^  ]]ri"hlnian. 
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A  la  Tov  fieyd\ov  ap'^iepicof;.  Ap.  Const,  ii.  25,  §  5,  v.  6, 
§  7  :  Sia  'Irjcrov  Xpoarou  rod  fxeyaXov  ap-)(^iepio3<i ;  vii.  38  : 
hia  TOV  fieyaXov  ap-^iepewi  'Ii^aov  XpiaTov ;  viii.  1 6  :  ijtl'j 
fxifiTjaiv  'Trepii'^eL  tov  fxeyaXov  ap-)(^i€peco<;  'Irjaov  Xpiarov. 
Cf.  viii.  46  :  Tjj  cfyvaet  up'xiepev'i  6  fMovoyev)]';  XpLa-To<;. 
Smyrn.  9  :  rfj  (jivaei  rou  TlaTpo<i  ap)(^i6pea.  Aj).  Const. 
viii.  46  :  tov  Tlarpo'i  ap-^iepea  Xpicrrbv^Irjaov  tov  Kvpiov 
rjfxcbv ;  6  :  ap-^Lepea  gov.  Magn.  7  :  'Irjaouv  Xptarov  tov 
dp')(^L€pea  tov  djevvijrov  &eov. 

2'e  TOV  OPT  a  ©eov.  Ap.  Const,  v.  12,  §  3  :  irepl  tov  6vto<; 
Qeoi)]  viii.  12  :   dvvfivecv  ere  tov  ovrco'i  ouTa  ©eov. 

AyevvrjTov  eva  dvpoaiTov  fiovov.  Eph.  7:  o  fxovo<i 
a\r}9ivo<;  0eo9  6  dyevvT}T0<i  Kal  cnrpoaiTO'^.  Ap.  Const. 
viii.  6  :  o  dyevvrjTO'^  Kal  dirpocnTO'i  o  fxavo^  aXrjOtvo'i  ©eo?. 
Antioch,  14  :  6  eov  fjb(jvo<;  dyevvriTO<^.  2  :  tov  eva  Kal  fiovov 
©eov  ;   4  :   tov  eva  iraTepa  fxovov  akrjOLVov  ©eov. 

'O  ©eo<i  6  TraTTjp  tov  XptaTov  tov  dfMco/jiov  dfivov. 
Smyrn.  1,  Ap).  Const,  viii.  6,  etc.:  o  ©eo<;  Kal  'rrariip  tov 
Kvplov  r)/jLcov  'Ii]aov  XpiaTov  (a  favourite  quotation :  notice 
change  from  original  of  Smyrn.  1).  vii.  42  :  tov  irarepa 
TOV  XptaTov,  and  41. 

The  rest  does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere  (cf.  1  Pet.  i.  19). 

'O  KaOn'^ixevo^  eirl  twv  '^epov^eifi.      Ps.  Ixxix.  2,  xcviii.  1. 

Tov  ©eov  7rd(Tri<i  <yevvT]Trj<i  (^vae(o<i  tov  ^aaL\ea><i  rjixoiv. 
Philip.  5  :  0  TrdXat  fiev  irdaav  alaOrjTrjv  Kal  votjtjjv  (f)vcnv 
KaTacxKevdaa^.  Smyrn.  8  :  hiavoixel  7rdar)<;  voi]tP]<;  (f)vaeco<;. 
Ap.  Const,  viii.  12  :  ^aaiXea  Be  Kal  jxvpiov  irdarj';  vo7]T7]<;  Kal 
ala6T]Trj<i  (f)vaeo)'{]  ib. :  tov  ©eov  TracrT/?  ai(T6r]Ti]<;  /cat 
vor]Trj<;  (pvaeo)<i  tov  ^aatkew;  rjixoiv;  vii.  46  :  tov  ^acnXea 
irdarj'i  aladrjT?)'^  Kal  vorjT?i^  (f)Vcreo)^.  Cf.  viii.  12: 
7rpoa(})epo/j,ev  crot  tw  ^aaiXel  koa  ©ew;  46  :  Irjaov  Xptarov 
TOV  f^acnXico<;  rj/j.cov. 

Al  ov  crol  8o^a  rip,r)  Kal  ae^as.  d/jurjv.  Ap.  Const.  v'\\.  38: 
(Tol  7)  ho^a  Kal  ro  cre/3a9  fiera  Xptarov  Kal  irvevixaro^ 
dyiov  vvv  Kal  it^  rov^  alwva^'  d/xrjV,  viii.  5  :  fieO  ov  Kal  ot 
ov  aol  So^a  rifMr)  Kal  a(^a<^  ev  d<yi(p  rrvevp.ari  vvv  Kal  aet 
Kal  eh  rov<;  aloova^  roiv  aldovwv  dfxijv.      Cf.  6,  7,  8,  11. 
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After  the  Gloria  in  the  Apostolic  Constitntions  follows 
another  hymn,  the  latter  part  of  which,  aol  TrpeireL  alvo^,  still 
accompanies  it  in  the  offices  of  the  Eastern  Church :  ^ 

Aivecre,  TraiSe?,  Kvpiov,  alvelre  to  ovofia  Kvpiou,  alvovfiev 
(re,  vfivovfjiev  ere,  euXoyovfiev  ere  hca  rrjv  /xeydXriv  aov  Bo^av, 
Kvpie  ^acrCkev  o  'rrartjp  rov  Xptarov  rov  diim^ov  cifzvov,  09 
atpeL  TTjv  dfiapTiav  rov  Koafxou'  aol  Trpeirec  aivo^,  aol  TrpeTrei 
i/fMi'o^,  aol  So^a  irpeTrec  Ta>  irarpl  koI  to3  vuZ  ical  tu>  a'^Uo 
vvevjiaTL  ef'?  TOv<i  aton'd<;  tmv  amvwv'  dfxi]v. 

It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Gloria.  Having  shown  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  used  in  Antioch  in  378,  when 
Niceta  probably  visited  that  city,  there  seems  to  be  no 
incongruity  in  the  suggestion  that  he  may  have  taken  it  as 
the  model  of  his  hymn.  The  Angels'  Hymn  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  led  the  author  of  the  Gloria  to  his 
triumphant  "  We  praise  Thee,"  may  have  led  Niceta  to  the 
thought  of  the  ilngels'  Hymn  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Sanctus  of  the  Liturgy.  Then  follows  in  the  Gloria,  as  in  the 
Te  Dcum,  the  enumeration  of  worshippers,  leading  up  to  a 
short  creed.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  earliest  text 
of  the  Gloria,  in  both  versions,  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
inserted  here  instead  of  the  last  sentence.  It  is  possible  that 
the  double  insertion  found  in  the  Bangor  Antiphonary  implies 
that  the  original  text  had  neither,  that  mention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  only  thought  of  after  the  Macedonian  controversy. 
But  in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  interpolator 
would  have  been  content  with  the  simple  words,  "  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  without  adding  the  epithets  familiar  in  the 
teaching  of  the  fourth  century,  such  as  "  Paraclete,"  which 
was  indeed  used  by  Niceta  in  his  hymn.  I  regard  the  first 
mention,  therefore,  as  primitive,  and  the  second  as  an  inter- 
polation, which  is  the  more  marked  because  it  obscures  the 
fact  that  the  last  words  are  a  quotation  from  Phil.  ii.  11.  It 
is  by  a  mere  accident  that  the  iirst  mention  has  dropped  out 

'  In'OpOpo^  {Horolog.  1870.  p.  72)  ami  'ATrooerTrvoj/  [ib.  pp.  108,  179).     I  owe 
this  information  also  to  Mr.  Briglitman. 
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of  our  text.  Then  follows  an  address  to  Christ,  ending  with 
a  threefold  prayer  for  mercy.  This  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
modern  text  of  the  Te  Deuiii,  but  in  the  present  uncertainty 
about  the  original  text,  to  which  these  antiphons  may  not 
have  belonged,  this  point  cannot  be  pressed. 

If  this  theory,  that  the  structure  of  the  Te  Dcum  was 
moulded  on  the  lines  of  the  Gloria,  be  accepted,  some  con- 
firmation is  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  first  words  are 
addressed  to  God  the  Father.  And  it  fits  in  with  a 
suggestion  made  by  Zahn,^  that  the  setting  of  the  hymn 
following  the  Gloria  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  was  used 
by  Niceta  for  his  hymn.  This  hymn  begins  with  the  Psalm 
verse,  Laudate  pueri  dominum,  familiar  to  us  in  the  so-called 
Irish  text  of  the  Te  Deum.  And  it  ends  with  some  words  of 
praise,  Te  decet  laus.  In  MSS.  of  the  modern  text  of  the 
Te  Deuin^  in  which  the  Gospel  is  appointed  to  be  read  after 
it,  these  words  follow.  But,  unfortunately,  no  MS.  has  both 
the  psalm  verse  and  the  Te  decet  laus. 

2.  Gothic  and  Gallican  "  Contestationes  " 

Another  source  of  the  Te  Deum  may  be  sought  in  the 
Sanctus  and  Contestationes,  or  Prefaces  of  the  so-called  Gallican 
and  Gothic  Missals,  and  the  Gallican  Sacramentary.  The 
parallels  are  indeed  so  close  that  Dr.  Gibson  was  able  to 
argue  wiili  much  force  that,  "  whoever  he  was,  the  compiler 
of  the  hymn  moved  naturally  and  easily  in  the  circle  of 
phrases  and  expressions  found  in  the  fragments  that  remain 
to  us  of  tlie  Gallican  Liturgy,  but  not  found  in  that  of  the 
Church  of  Eome ;  and  tliat  the  source  on  wliich  ho  drew 
must  have  been  the  Eucharistic  service  of  his  Church,  and 
more  especially  the  variable  Contcstatio  or  Preface."  *  Our 
knowledge  of  these  ancient  liturgies  is  still  very  imperfect. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  is  probal)le  that  these  prayers  are 
as  old  or  older  than  the  Te  Deum,  and  with  reference  to  the 
new  tlicory  of  authorship  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there 

'  Art.  cit.,  p.  119.  -  e.g.  Oxford  Bodl.  Lib.  Canon  88. 

»  0.  Q.  E.,  April  1S84,  p.  IP. 
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are  more  parallels  to  the  Gothic  Missal  than  to  either  of  the 
Gallican  books.  Does  that  represent  the  Liturgy  used  in 
Dacia  ? 

1.  Dignum  et  iustum  est  .  .  .  ut  Te  Dominum  ac  Deum 

totis  uisceribus  humana  conditio  ueneretur,  Miss.  Goth., 

p.  604;  Miss.  Gall,  p.  753. 
2,  3,  4.   Omnis  terra  adorat  te,  et  confitetur  tibi :  sed  et  cceli 

coelorum  et  angelicte  potestates  non    cessant   laudare 

dicentes,  Sanctus,  Miss.  Goth.,  p.  518. 

Quern  angdi  et  archangeli,  quern  throni  et  domina- 

tiones,   quern    Chcruhin    ct   Seraphin    incessabili    uoce 

proclamant  dicentes/  Sanctus,  Mone  ii. 

Cui  omnes   angeli   atque  archangeli   incessabili    uoce 

pivclamant  dicentes,  Sanctus,  Miss.  Gall.,  p.  751. 

Totus   in    orbe    terrarum    mundus   exultat :     sed    et 

supernre  concinnunt  potestates  hyninum  gloriae  sine 

fine  dicentes,  ih.,  pp.  473,  750. 

Cui     merito    omnes    angeli    atque     archangeli     sine 

cessatione   proclamant  dicentes,  Sanctus,  Miss.   Goth., 

p.  525. 

Omnes   angeli  atque  archangeli,   Cheruhin   quoque   et 

Seraphin    sine    intermissione     proclamant    dicentes, 

Sanctiis,  lb.,  p.  557. 

Cuius    regnum   .    ,    .   incessabili    uoce    proclamabant 

dicentes,  Sacr.  Gall.,  p.  925. 

7.  Apostolorum  chorus.  Miss.  Goth.,  p.  528. 

8.  Tani  copioso  jjj'ophetarum  numcro,  Mone  v. 

13.  Spiritus  Sanctus  Tuns  Paraclitus,  Sacr.  Gall.,  p.  873. 

14.  Tu  rex  glorice  Ohristus.  ih.,  p.  919. 

15.  Tu  Patris  sempiternus  es  Filius,  Mone  ix. 

16.  Secundum  humanam  conditionem  liherauit  hominern, 
Mone  V. 

17.  Aculeo  mortis  extincto.  Miss.  Goth.,  p.  532;  mortis 
uicit  aculeum,  ih.,  p.  623;  aculeus  mortis  obtritus, 
Sacr.  Gall,  p.  858;  coelorum  regna,  Miss.  Goth.,  p. 
543  ;  ianuam  regni  ccelestis  apcriat,  ih.,  p.  540. 

1  The  Irisli  and  Milan  versions  in  most  MSS.  add  dicentes,    probably  n 
reminiscence  of  some  such  liturgical  form. 
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19.  Quern  credimus  et  fatemiir  ud  mdicandos  uiuos  et 
mortiios  in  gloria  esse  ^lentiiimm,  Sacr.  Gall,  p.  857  ; 
quern  omues  gentes  expectant  uenturum  iv.diccm  ad 
iudicandum,  Miss.  Goth.,  p.  752, 

20.  Quos  sanguinis  tui  effusione  rcdemisti.  Miss.  Goth.,  pp. 
601,  607;  Sacr.  Gall.,  p.  858;  ones,  quas  pretioso 
sfmriuinc  Filii  tui  redcmisti}-  Miss.  Gall.,  p.  706. 

Another  parallel  to  tlie  Te  Deum  may  be  found  in  the 
Preface  of  the  Liturgy  of  S,  James,  where  mention  is  made 
of  "  the  heavens,"  "  prophets,"  "  martyrs  and  apostles,"  with 
"  angels,"  "  Cherubim  and  Seraphim." 


§  IV.  The  Text 

ATTEMPTED  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT 
OF  THE  "  TE  DEUM" 

Ymxus  hatutinalis 
Antiphon,  Ps.  cxii.         Laudate  pueri  Dominum  laudate  nomen  Domini 
To  God  Uie  Father,    1.  Te  Deum  laudamus,  te  Dominuiu  c6nfitemur,» 
a  hymn  of  praise       g.  Te  ceternum  Patreui  omuis  terra  ueneratur.^ 

from  thing's  visible 

aiKl  hivisibie.  3.  Tibi  oiunes  angeli,  tibi  ckU  et  uniuers99  potestdtes.^ 

4.  Tibi  cherubim   et  seraphim   incessabili    uoce    pro- 
cldmant:!^^ 

5.  SANCTUS,    SANCTUS,    SANCTUS,    DOMINUS 
DEUS  SABA0TH.p1 

6.  PLENI  SUNT  C^ELI  ET  TERRA  MAIESTATIS 
GL6RIiE  TlJiE.pl 


Founded  on  7.  Te  gloriosus  dpostolurum  chorus.^ 

Martyrs;'  u.e^''"^''    8.  Te  prophetarum  1  a  u  d  u  In  1  i s  n  u  m e  r  u  s.^ 

9.  Te  martyrum  caudidatus  laudat  exercitus.' 

10.  Te  per  orbem  terrarum  sancta  confitctur  ecclesia  : 

11.  Patreii  immexs.e  maiestItis.' 

12.  Uenerandum  tuum  uerum  unigjSnitum  Filium.'' 

13.  Sanctum  quoque  ParAclytum  Spiritum.' 


Church ; 

confesses  the 
Trinity, 


the  glory  and         14.  Tu  rex  gluriai  Christe.pi 


*  The  prayer  in  which  these  words  occur  ia  also  found  in  Scuir.  Leon.  c.  304  ; 
Sacr.  Gcla^.  cc.  531,  551,  C99  (Invocation). 
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27. 


mystery  of  the 
Incarnation, 


echoinL'  llie  orccd 


as  the  pjround  of 
her  petition  to  be 
granted 

grace  now  and 
g-lory  hereafter. 


15.  Tix  Patris  sempiternus  ea  Filius.'' 

16.  Til    ad   liberandum   suscepturus    hominem,    non 
horruisti  uirgiuis  literiim.*' 

17.  Tu  deiiicto  mortis   aculeo,*'   apcruisti   credcntibiis 
regua  ctelorum.''' 

18.  Tu  ad  dexteram  Dei  sedes  in  gloria  Piitris.Pi 

19.  ludex  crederis  dsse  uenti'irus.P' 

20.  Te   ergo,  qucesumus,    tuis   famiilis   si'ibueni,*'  quos 
prajtioso  sanguine  redemisti.^ 

21.  iEterna  fac  cum  Sanctis  gloria  munerari.'' 


CapileUtun,  I's. 
xxviii.  l>. 


Ps.  cxlv.  2. 


Fs.  cx\iii.  3. 


Ps.  xxxiii.  22. 


Ts.  xx\l  1. 


22,  23.  Saluum  fac  populum  tuuni  Domine  et  benedic 
hoereditati  tuio,  et  rege  cos  et  extollc  illos  usque  in 
seternum. 

Cafiicllum  of  the  Gloria  in  excelsis. 

24,  25.  Per  singulos  dies  benedicimus  te,  et  laudamu.'s 
nomen  tuum  in  .sfeculuni  et  in  sseculum  sajculi. 
Amen. 

Prayers  after  the  Te  Deum — 

(i.)  From  antiphons  of  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  or  Frcces 
in  the  Daily  Office. 

26.  Dignare  Domine  die  isto  sine  peccato  nos  custodire. 

27.  Miserere  nobis,  Domine,  miserere  nobis. 

(ii.)  In  the  Irish  version,  suggested  by  its  use  twice 
during  the  Fraction  in  the  Celtic  Lituigy  ? 

28.  Fiat  misericordia  tua  Domine  super  nos,  queinad- 
modum  sperauimus  in  te. 

(iii.)  Found  in  the  Bangor  Antiphonary  as  the  02ieniDg 
clause  of  a  prayer  after  Gloria  in  excelsis. 

29.  In  te,  Domine,  speraui  non  confundar  in  seternum. 


A  prayer  of  the  Celtic  Church  after  the  Te  Deum  from 
the  Bangor  Antijyhojiary — 

"  Te  Patrem  adoramus  ceternum  :  te  sempiternum  Filium 
inuocamus  :  teque  Spmtum  Sanctum  in  una  diuinitatis  sub- 
stantia manentem  confitemur.  Tibi  uni  Deo  in  Trinitate 
debitas  laudes  et  gratias  referamus  ut  te  incessabili  uoce 
laudare  mereamur  per  interna  srecula." 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  analysis  which  I 
have  printed  in  the  margin. 

Verses  1-7. — "  To  God  the  Father  a  hymn  of  praise  from 
iS 
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things  visiljle  and  invisible."  This  interpretation  alone  gives 
a  plain  meaning  to  the  words  mtcrnum  patrcm  in  verse  2.  It 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  tuum  of  verse  12.  And  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  the  first  part  of  which  is  addressed  to  the 
leather.  Since  both  canticles  may  be  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  same  age,  this  argument  from  analogy  is 
quite  independent  of  the  theory  that  a  closer  relationship 
existed  between  them.  Dr.  Gibson  has  indeed  pointed  atten- 
tion to  a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  first  quotation  from  the 
Missale  Gothicum  given  above  (p.  271),  in  a  special  preface, 
which  is  the  only  one  addressed  to  God  the  Son,  and  contains 
accusatives  instead  of  the  usual  vocatives : — 

Dignum  et  iustum  est  .  .  .  ut  Te  Dominum  ac  Deum  totis  uiscer- 
iljus  luimana  conditio  uenerctur. 

If,  on  other  grounds,  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the 
whole  is  a  hymn  to  Christ,  this  would  be  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  it.  But  no  reasonable  explanation  has  ever  been 
given  of  ceternum  Patrem  as  addressed  to  Christ.  It  was 
never  adopted  by  Latin  writers  as  an  equivalent  of  irarrip  tov 
/xeWovTo^;  alowo'i  in  Isaiah  ix.  6,  the  closest  parallel  to  it. 
Another  argument  has  been  sought  in  the  wording  of  an 
ancient  hymn  to  Christ,  which  is  undeniably  moulded  by  the 
thought  of  the  Te  Deum  throughout.^  It  begins :  "  Christe 
liex  coeli."  But  this  argument  carries  its  own  refutation 
with  it  in  the  line,  "  Thou  Word  of  the  Eternal  Father." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  curious  rendering  of  the  hymn  into 
Latin  hexameters  by  Candidus,  a  monk  of  Fulda  under  Eatgar, 
802-817,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  held  in  the  ninth 
century :  - 

"  Te  ergo  Deum  laudamus  te  doininumque  fatemur 
Te  genitorem  perpetuum  terra  ueneratur." 

Verses  7—13. — Founded  on  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs, 
the  Church  comfesses  the  Trinity. 

'  Daniel,  Thcmvriis,  i.  p.  46. 

'  Mon.  Hisf.  Port.  Lxt.  ami  Carolini,  ed.  Ducmnilcr,  ii.    I  owe  this  reference 
to  Dr.  Gibson. 
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Verses  14-21. — (The  Church  confesses)  the  glory  and 
mystery  of  the  incaruation,  echoing  the  creed  as  the  ground 
of  her  petition  to  be  granted  grace  now  and  glory  hereafter. 
The  outline  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  followed  closely  in  the 
references  to  the  nativity,  passion,  resurrection,  session,  and 
return  to  Judgment.  Here  the  original  hymn  ends,  a  fact 
which  is  brought  out  very  clearly  by  an  interesting  Irish 
text  printed  by  Eev.  F.  E.  Warren  from  a  ]\IS.  in  the  British 
Museum  {Harl.  7653,  s.  viii.,  lx.).^  It  was  the  work  probably 
of  an  Irish  nun,  and  contains  a  Litany  and  other  prayers. 
Among  them  without  title  are  introduced  verses  1-21  of 
the   Tc  Den 771. 

In  this  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  original  text  of  the 
hymn  in  the  light  of  the  new  theory,  we  assume  that  Niceta 
sent  or  brought  it  to  Italy,  possibly  in  time  to  be  sung  by 
S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Augustine  in  386,  or  in  the  last  decade 
of  tlie  century.  It  may  have  been  passed  on  by  Paulinus  to 
his  friends  at  Lerins.  From  Lerins  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland,  possibly  through  S. 
Patrick.  Our  debt  to  the  Irish  version,  which  has  preserved 
the  author's  name  and  the  opening  antiphon  and  the  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  limits  of  the  original  hymn,  must  not 
tempt  us  to  regard  it  as  necessarily  the  purest  text.  Its 
corruptions,  however,  are  easily  explained. 

The  first  important  variant  is  found  in  verse  6,  where 
the  Irish  text  has :  "  Pleni  sunt  cseli  et  uniuersa  terra 
honorc  gloria?  tua?."  The  other  texts  omit  uniuersa,  and  for 
honore  read  maiestatis  glorine  imi'}^^  or  in  the  j\Iilan  version 
"  gloriie  maiestatis  tuse."  The  reading  honore  may  be  explained 
by  the  presence  of  the  word  honor  in  the  Spanish  -  form  of 
the  Gloria  Patri,  which  is  found  in  the  Bangor  Antiijhonarij, 
and  was  therefore  known  to  the  Irish  Church.  To  a  scribe 
it  might  seem  to  introduce  a  familiar  thought,  and  it  was  a 
less  unwieldy  phrase  than  maiestatis.  To  fill  up  the  line,  he 
or  someone  else  would  introduce  universa.  The  order  of  the 
Milan  version  glorice  maiestatis  is  fomid  in  the  Mozarabic 
text  of  the    Te  Leum.     But  the  familiar  idea  in  Christian 

'  Bradshaw  Society,  vol.  x.  pp.  S3  fl".  -  Cone,  Told.  iv.  c.  1  5. 
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worship  is  to  give  glory,  and  it  seems  more  natiu'al  to 
predicate  majesty  of  glory  than  the  contrary.  There  is  an 
interesting  parallel  sentence  in  the  sermon  of  Hilary  of 
Aries,  wliich  he  preached  after  the  death  of  Honoratus,  the 
founder  of  Lerins  ;  "  Nee  facile  tani  cxerte  tam  lucide 
({uisquam  de  diuinitatis  trinitate  disseruit  cum  earn 
personis  distingueres  et  glorite  tieternitate  ac  maiestate 
sociares."  We  have  therefore  early  authority  for  the 
phrase  in  this  order  "  majesty  of  glory "  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  text  of  tlie  hymn,  and  a}»art  also  from  the 
fact  that  "  maiestatis  glorias  tuti?  "  ^^^  makes  a  better  rhythmical 
ending. 

In  verse  12  the  Irish  version  in  all  MSS.  and  the 
oldest  MS.  of  the  Milan  version  {Cod.  Vat.  82)  have 
luiigcnitum  filium^  tliough  all  other  MSS.  have  unicum. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  the  copyists  would  be  misled  by 
remembrance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  which  unigcnitum  is 
rare,  though  found  in  the  Creed  of  Cyprian  of  Toulon,  an 
early  witness  to  the  Te  Denm.  Unicum,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  common  in  the  creed.  The  rhythm  is  decisive  in  favour 
of  imigenitwm. 

We  now  come  to  the  much-disputed  reading  of  verse  16. 
New  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  publication  of  the 
letter  of  Cyprian  of  Toulon,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,^  and  from  which  we  learn  that  the  reading  used  in  the 
south-east  of  Gaul  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
was,  "  Tu  ad  liberandum  suscepturus  hominem  non  horruisti 
uirginis  uterum."  Thus  it  was  not  a  mere  pedantic  correc- 
tion made  by  Abbo  of  Fleury  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
Irish  text  adds  mundum  after  liberandum,  with  suscepisti  for 
suscepturus.  It  has  been  suggested  that  mwidum  may  have 
dropped  out  through  homceoteleuion.  This  is  quite  possible, 
but  it  is  more  probal;)Iy  an  interpolation  by  an  Irish  copyist 
wlio  was  familiar  witli  the  idea  of  the  phrase  Saluator  mundi. 
The  word  munchis  recurs  frequently  in  the  collects  of  the 
Bangor  Antiphonary.  Since  none  of  the  MSS.  of  the  other 
versions  insert  the  word,  it  seems  inadvisable  to  adopt  it. 

^  P.  ?,57  mprn. 
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In  verse  20  in  one  MS.  of  the  Milan  version  {Cod.  Monac. 
lat.  343),  and  in  some  six  or  seven  MS>S.  of  the  ordinary 
version,  sancte  has  been  added  after  ergo.  In  tlie  Milan 
Breviary  it  is  added  after  quccsumus.  This  was  at  one  time  a 
widely  spread  reading,  and  has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Gibson  to 
the  influence  of  the  last  stanza  of  an  old  Sunday  morning 
liymu,  0  rex  ceterne,  which  begins,  Te  ergo  sancte  quccsumus. 

In  the  Mnnich  MS.  I  found  tliat  hymn  immediately  after 
the  Te  Deum. 

In  verse  21  the  true  reading  of  all  MS^., gloria  muncrari, 
has  been  changed  into  gloria  numerari  in  printed  editions  of 
the  Breviary  from  1491  onwards. 

Our  Prayer  Book  translation  suffers  in  consequence.  Dr. 
Gibson  thinks  that  it  originated  in  an  attempt  at  textual 
criticism,  and  was  suggested  by  the  well-known  words  added 
by  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  "  in  elect- 
orum  tuoruni  iubeas  grege  numerari." 

We  come  now  to  the  problem  of  tlie  antiphons  or  Psalm 
verses  with  which  the  hymn  is  concluded.  A  simple  diagram 
will  serve  to  show  at  a  glance  the  relations  of  the  different 
combinations,  the  full  text  being  as  follows : — 

Vv.  22,  23.  Sahuuu  fac  popiilum  tuum  Doinine  et  benedic  lia'reditati 
pg.  xxviii.  0.  tuce,  et  rege  eos  et  extolle  illos  usque  in  teternuni. 

24.  2.').   Per  singulos  dies  benedicimus  te,   et  laudamus   nomen 
Pi.  cxlv.  2.  tuum  in  srcculum  et  in  stecuhim  steculi. 

26.   Dignare  Domine  die  isto  sine  peccato  nos  custodire. 

Pd.  cxiiii.  3.     27.   Miserere  nobi."?,  Domine,  miserere  nobis. 

P9.  xx\iii.  22.    28.   Fiat  misericordia  tua,  Domine,  super  nos  quemadmodum 
sperauimus  in  te. 

P.s.  xxxi.  1.       29.   In  te,  Domine,  speraui  non  confundar  in  ajternum. 

Dan.  iii.  20.         '   Benedictus  es  Domine  Dens  patrum  nostrorum  etlaudabile 
tt  gloriosvim  nomen  tuum  in  stecula. 
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0  Ordinal}^  Version  in  our  Prayer  Book. 

1  Irish  Version  in  the  Bangor  Antifhonary. 

G  The  Gloria  in  excelsis  (Cod.  Alexandrians  and  Bangor  AuUjihonanj). 

A  Cod.  Vat.  Alex.  xi. 

I\[  Mihin  Version  in  Cod.  Val.  82. 
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Dr.  Gibson's  most  interesting  suggestion,  tliat  some  of  tliese 
antiphons  were  transferred  from  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  has  been 
commonly  misunderstood.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Kule  of  Ciesarius  directed  the  nse  of  Te  Deum  kmdamvs, 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  Deo  et  cajntcllum. 

The  Council  of  Agde  in  506  directed  in  their  canon  that 
the  capitvla  from  the  Psalms  should  always  be  read  after  the 
lessons.  These  cajntnla  =  ca2ntella,  or  antiphons,  seem  to 
liave  been  in  common  use  in  the  whole  Church,  for  we  find 
them  in  a  fifth-century  MS.  of  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  (Cod. 
Alexandrinus).  It  seems  therefore  natural  to  suppose  tliat  such 
were  added  to  the  Te  Deum  from  the  fifth  century. 

The  simplest  explanation  of  the  enlargement  is  as  follows  : 
that  Ps.  xxviii.  9,  10,  Salman  fac  ^Mjndum  =  \erses,  22,  23  of 
the  Ordinary  Version,  was  the  capitcllum  appointed  for  the 
Te  Deum  in  the  Gallican  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Ps. 
cxlv.  2,  Dcr  singidos  dies  — \erBcs,  24,  25,  was  the  eapitellum 
for  the  Gloria  in  excelsis.  "When  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  was 
transferred  to  the  Liturgy,  its  eapitellum,  specially  mentioned 
by  Caesarius,  was  attached  to  the  Te  Deum.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  Saluumfac  is  not  found  among  the  cajazYe/^a  appended  to 
the  Gloria  in  any  of  the  three  Irish  texts  printed  by  Mr.  Warren,^ 

^  Bangor  Antijihoimry,  ii.  p.  78, 
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whereas  Ps.  cxlv.  2,  Per  singulos  dies,  with  variant  readings, 
Cotidie  or  In  omni  tempore,  heads  each  list. 

We  have  yet  to  explain  the  appearance  of  the  additional 
verse,  Ps.  xxxiii.  22,  Fiat  misericordia  =  vevm  26  in  the  Irish 
text  of  the  Te  Dcum.  That  it  did  not  originally  belong  to  it 
is  hinted  by  the  Amen  which  precedes  it  in  the  Bangor 
Antiphonary.  It  was  prescribed  for  use  twice  during  the 
Fraction  in  the  Celtic  Liturgy. 

The  text  of  the  antiphons  in  A  is  plainly  formed  l)y  adding 
to  the  cajyifellwn  of  the  Te  Dcinn  two  capiteUa  from  the 
Glorui. 

The  text  in   M  represents  the  ordinary  Milan  version 

preserved  down  to  the  eleventh  century.     There  is  a  curious 

inversion  of  verses  22,  23  following  24,  25,  and  followed  by 

the   verse  from  Daniel.       It  is  not  likely  that  this  was  the 

original  text. 

The  ordinary  version  simply  consists  in  the  addition  of 
26,  27,  which  were  familiar  as  purees,  apart  from  the  use  after 
the  Gloria,  together  with  28  found  in  tlie  Irish  version,  and 
29,  Ps.  xxxi.  4,  which  is  found  in  the  Bangor  Antiplionary  as 
tlie  opening  clause  of  a  prayer  after  the  Gloria.  This  offers 
an  additional  proof  that  our  version  is  founded  on  the  Irisli 
rather  than  the  Milan  version. 


CHAPTER    XII 

OF   THE  USE   OF   CREEDS 

§  I.  Of  the  Early  Use  of  a  Baptismal  Creed. 
§  11,  The  History  of  the  term  Syinbolum. 
§  III.  Our  Use  of  our  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds. 
§  IV.  The  Athanasian  Creed. 

Thus  far  my  purpose  has  been  mainly  historical,  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  chief  creeds  of  Christendom  to  the  point 
at  which  each  attains  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  to-day. 
It  remains  to  justify  this  use.  With  this  object  it  will  be 
necessary  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  theological  statements 
made  by  way  of  explanation  of  historical  facts.  "  Trahit  sua 
quemque  uoluntas."  Faith  still  includes  an  act  of  will  to 
believe  all  that  the  Scriptures  have  spoken  as  summarised  in 
the  creeds.  Its  reasonableness  is  found  in  recognition  of  the 
continuity  of  thought  which  unites  the  samts  of  to-day  with 
the  Church  of  the  first  century  in  one  communion  and  fellow- 
ship. 

§  I.  The  Early  Use  of  a  Baptismal  Creed 

Our  historic  faith  began  with  a  simple  confession  of 
loyalty  to  Christ,  of  belief  in  His  Person,  which  carried  with 
it  belief  in  His  words.  The  Church  required  this  as  the 
minimum  of  knowledge  which  a  Christian  ought  to  have  and 
believe  to  his  soul's  health. 

Confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord,  or  the  Son  of 
God,  was  to  a  Jew  or  a  proselyte  the  pledge  of  faith  in  one 
living  and  true  God,  who  had  visited  His  people  Israel.  It 
was  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  teaching  of  the  Lord's 
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Prayer.  The  cobwebs  which  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  spun 
out  of  the  law  were  brushed  aside.  They  knew  that  they 
were  treading  the  way  of  hfe  in  the  light  of  God's  presence, 
having  seen  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  heathen  had  more  to  learn,  if  he  had  nothing  to 
unlearn.  For  him,  as  for  the  Jew,  it  was  all  summed  up  in 
the  Baptismal  Formula,  when  he  was  baptized  "  into  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Old  Koman  Creed,  which  we  have  traced  back  to  the 
generation  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  containing  a  summary  of  the  catechetical  in- 
struction given  c.  100  in  the  ancient  Church  to  which  both 
S,  Peter  and  S.  Paul  had  ministered  in  the  great  capital 
where  they  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  faith.  It  v/as 
truly  a  Paile  of  apostolic  teaching,  and  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  its  style  secured  for  it  acceptance  in  other 
Cluirches  from  very  early  times.  At  that  time  the  Roman 
Church  was  bilingual,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  Latin  and 
Greek  forms  were  composed  by  the  same  hand.  With  one 
possible  exception,  tliis  form  remained  unaltered  to  the  fifth 
century.  Enough  has  been  said  elsewhere  of  the  exact  and 
rigid  fidelity  with  which  it  was  preserved.  It  was  only 
given  to  the  catechumen  {Traditio  symholi)  when  he  had 
been  taught  and  tested,  and  he  was  required  to  repeat  it 
publicly  before  his  baptism  (Eedditio  symholi).  The  earliest 
expositions  delivered  at  the  Traditio  which  have  come  down 
to  us  belong  to  the  fourth  century.  Botli  Cyril  and 
Augustine  ^  lay  stress  on  the  prohibition  to  commit  it  to 
writing.  It  was  to  be  written  in  the  heart  only.  This 
strong  feeling  lasted  on  to  the  fifth  century.  Peter 
Chrysologus,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  taught :  "  Let  the 
mind  hold  and  the  memory  guard  this  pledge  of  hope, 
this  decree  of  salvation,  this  symbol  of  life,  this  safeguard  of 
faith,  lest  vile  paper  depreciate  the  precious  gift  of  the  divinity, 
lest  black  ink  obscure  the  mystery  of  light,  lest  an  unworthy 
and  profane  hearer  hold  the  secret  of  God."^     His  rhetoric 

^  Cyril  Ilieros.  Cat.  v.  12  ;  Aug.  Serm.  ad  Catech.  i.  ^  Serni.  59. 
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strikes  one  as  artificial  and  inflated,  and  marks  the  period 
when  the  custom  died  out.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  a 
precise  date  to  its  origin,  which  was  probably  contem- 
poraneous with  the  first  use  of  fixed  forms  in  the  second 
century. 

§  II.  The  History  of  the  term  "  Symbolum  " 

The  use  of  a  distinctive  name  for  the  Baptismal  Creed 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  its  history ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  when  that  stage  was  reached.  As 
in  the  New  Testament,  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  Faith  "  referred 
rather  to  tlie  subject-matter  of  teaching  than  to  any  form  ;  so, 
in  subsequent  history,  we  must  beware  of  giving  too  precise 
a  meaning  to  terms  like  Justin  Martyr's  7rapei\.i'jcf>a/u.6v, 
heScSdyfieOa,  fie/jbad/jfca/jLev,  or  even  to  phrases  of  Irenceus : 
I.  9.  4,  Tou  Kavova  rrj<;  a\i]6eia<i  ]  I.  22.  1,  regulam  ueritatis ; 
III.  3.  1,  traditionem  apostolorum.  There  is  a  controversy, 
as  yet  unsettled,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Paile.  Some 
writers  maintain  that  the  creed  itself,  the  bare  form,  was  the 
Rule  of  Faith  ;  others,  that  the  Eule  was  the  enlarged  inter- 
pretation of  the  creed,  though  the  creed  would  certainly  be 
the  groundwork  of  the  interpretation.^ 

Certainly  Irenasus  included  in  his  Eule  of  Truth  some 
articles  not  yet  added  to  the  Roman  Creed,  which  he  probably 
knew.  Nor  are  they  found  in  the  Creed  of  Gaul,  when  it 
comes  to  light  in  the  fourth  century,  e.g.  III.  4  :  "  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,"  taught  with  an  anti-Gnostic  reference. 

Tertullian,  however,  proves  a  much  more  definite  use  of 
a  fixed  form,  identified  with  the  Rule  of  Faith  common  to 
the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Africa,  as  a  tessera,  or  token  of 
fellowship. 

The  illustration  is  derived  from  the  tessera  liosintalitatis, 
an  earthenware  tok'en,  which  two  friends  divided  and  passed 
on  to  their  descendants,  making  the  duty  of  friendship 
hereditary.  TertuUian's  words  may  refer  to  the  way  in 
which    the    creed    was    used    as    a    badge    of    a    Cliristian's 

^  Kattciibusch,  ii.  p.  SI. 
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profession,  admitting  him  to  social  meals  in  churches  where 
he  was  a  stranger. 

This  seems  to  be  the  root-idea  of  the  term  synibolum 
also  as  a  Christian  phrase.  The  word  is  used  by  Tertullian 
several  times,  but  only  in  two  passages  with  any  reference 
to  baptism  or  the  use  of  a  formal  creed.  He  calls  baptism 
synibolum  mortis,  where  the  word  is  easy  to  explain  as  a  sign 
or  sacrament  in  our  sense.  And  he  challenges  Marcion,  as  a 
merchant  in  spiritual  wares,  to  show  the  synibolum  or  token 
of  their  genuineness,  adv.  Marc.  v.  1  :  "  Quamobrem,  Pontice 
nauclere,  si  nunquam  furtiuas  merces  uel  illicitas  in  acatos 
tuas  recepisti,  si  nullum  omnino  onus  auertisti  uel  adulterasti, 
cautior  utique  et  fidelior  in  dei  rebus,  edas  uelim  nobis,  quo 
symbolo  susceperis  apostolum  Paulum,  quis  ilium  tituli  char- 
actere  percusserit,  quis  transmiserit  tibi,  quis  iniposuerit,  ut 
possis  eum  constanter  exponere."  Kattenbusch  ^  points  out 
that  the  term  liad  affinities  to  tlio  terms  sacrament um  and 
regida. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  the  term  had  a  technical  sense  in 
Tertullian's  time,  ]:)ut  it  is  plain  that  it  was  on  the  point 
of  acquiring  one.  Cyprian,  in  his  letter  to  Magnus,  arguing 
against  the  validity  of  Novatianist  baptism,  deals  with  the 
objection  that  these  "  schismatics  used  the  same  symbol  and 
law  of  the  symbol  and  questions,"  -  where  the  phrase  "  law  of 
the  symbol "  appears  to  refer  to  the  creed.  But  Firmilian  of 
Cappadocia,  in  his  letter  to  Cyprian,  uses  the  term  synibolum 
Trinitatis  of  the  Baptismal  Formula,  so  that  it  is  not  quite 
safe  to  appropriate  the  word  symbolvm  as  it  stands  in 
Cyprian's  sentence  for  the  complete  creed. 

The  questions  to  which  Cyprian  refers  are  plainly  the 
short  interrogative  creed  put  to  the  candidates  at  the  very 
moment  of  baptism,  which  we  find  coexisting  with  the  longer 
declaratory  form  certainly  from  the  third  century.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  such  a  form  that  Tertullian  refers,  dc  Cor.  Mil.  3  : 
"  Dehinc  ter  mergitamm-  amplius  aliquid  respondentes  quam 
Dominus  in  euangelio  determinauit." 

>  ii.  p.  80,  n.  40. 

-  E^).  ad  Maijii. :  "syiiibolum  et  lex  svmboli  et  c^uajsliones, " 
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Many  more  of  these  forms  might  be  quoted/  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  Creed  of  Cyril  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  of  them  represent  earlier  forms  than  the 
declaratory  creeds  to  l)e  connected  with  tlie  Churches  to 
which  they  belong.- 

In  the  fom'th  century  the  term  symlolum  was  firmly 
established  in  the  West,  and  was  identified  by  Augustine 
with  the  Eule  of  Faith,  tliough  Cyril  still  clung  to  the 
simpler  name  "  the  Faith."  The  interpretations  which  began 
to  gather  round  the  term,  by  their  very  variety  prove  its 
antiquity.  The  most  important  in  after  times  was  founded 
on  the  confusion  of  avfji^oXov  with  o-u/x/SoXt;  =  collatio.  The 
creed  was  regarded  as  a  collation  or  epitome  of  doctrine  con- 
tributed by  the  twelve  apostles.  This  explanation,  founded 
on  the  legend  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  creed,  was  given 
by  Eufinus  and  Cassian,^  and  was  most  popular  in  later 
expositions. 

But  Eufinus  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  when  he  explains 
it  as  indicium  or  signum,  a  token  of  orthodox  belief,  the 
watchword  of  the  Christian  soldier.* 

The  title  syiribolum  aimstoloram  was  first  used  by  S.  Am- 
brose, and  occm's  in  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Milan,  which 
was  possibly  drawn  up  by  him.^  S.  Jerome  also  wrote  of  the 
symholam  fidei  .  .  .  quod  ah  ajwstolis  traditiim.^     In  some  old 

1  Hahn.s  pp.  34-36. 

^  On  this  ground  I  difler  from  Lumby,  p.  18. 

^  De  Incarnationc  Uerhi,  VI.  iii.  :  "Collatio  autem  ideo,  quia  in  unum 
coUata  ab  Apostolis  Domini,  totius  catliolicte  legis  fide,  quicquid  jier  uniuersnni 
diuinonim  nolumiimm  corpus  immensa  fiinditur  copia,  totum  in  syinboli  colli- 
gitur  breuitate  perfecta." 

*  In  Syvib.  A2)0st.  :  "Synibolum  enim  Groece  et  indicium  dici  potest  ct 
collatio,  hoc  est,  quod  plures  in  unum  conferunt.  Id  enim  fecerunt  apostoli 
in  his  sermonibus,  in  unum  confcrrndo  unusquisque  quod  sensit.  .  .  .  Idcirco 
istud  indicium  posuere,  prr  qnod  agnoscerctur  is  qui  Christum  uere  secundum 
apostolioas  regulas  prii;dicaret.  Denique  et  in  bcdlis  ciuilibus  hoc  obseruari 
i'erunt :  quoniam  et  armorum  habitus  par,  et  sonus  uocis  idem,  et  mos  unus  est, 
atque  cadem  instituta  bellaiidi,  ne  qua  doli  subreptio  fiat,  symbolo  distincta 
unusquisque  dux  suis  militibus  tradit,  qu<e  Latine  'signa'  uel  indicia  nuncu- 
pantur  ;  ut  si  forte  occurrcrit  quis  de  quo  dubitetur,  inteiTogatus  synibolum, 
prodat  si  sit  hostis  uel  socius." 

"-'  Opera,  V.  p.  292. 

•*  Jd  PammacJi.  c.  loann.  Ilir.  Opera,  ii.  cul.  380. 
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MSS.  the  form  synibolam  apostolicum  is  found,  but  it  is  not 
so  common  as  the  other  (which  occurs  in  the  Bangor  Anti- 
phonary,  seventh  century). 

It  is  more  prol^able  that  the  Ijelief  suggested  the  name. 
The  plain  title  synibolum  continued  to  be  used  for  a  long  time 
side  by  side  with  it. 

Thus  Niceta  explains  it  as  the  covenant  made  with  the 
Lord,  as  a  summary  of  Christian  mysteries  collected  from  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned,  like  a  crown  set  with 
precious  stones.^  Faustus  of  Eiez,  though  it  is  possible  that 
he  has  some  sentences  of  Niceta  in  mind,  gives  a  different 
derivation  from  the  use  of  the  plural  symhola,  contributions 
to  a  common  feast,  gathered  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Churches 
for  the  good  of  souls.^ 

The  legend  of  apostolic  origin,  attached  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Old  Eoman  Creed,  w^as  naturally  transferred 
to  its  later  form,  and  was  received  without  question  in 
medieval  times. 


§  III.  Our  Use  of  ouk  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds 

Besides  the  universal  use  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the 
Baptismal  Creed  of  Western  Christendom,  it  has  been  used 
in  the  Hour  Offices  since  the  ninth  century.^  Its  voluntary 
use  at  such  times  was  very  ancient.  Bede  reminds  Egbert 
that  S.  Ambrose  exhorted  the  faithful  to  recite  it  at  Matins 

^  "Retiiiete  scin|ter  iiartuni,  (^lod  feuistis  cuin  doinino,  id  est  lioo  sjMubolum, 
quod  coram  angelis  ct  lioiiiinibus  contitemini.  Pauca  quidein  sunt  uerba,  sed 
omnia  continent  sacramenta.  De  totis  enim  scripturis  hrec  breuitatis  causa 
coUecta  sunt,  tanquam  gemma;  pretiosre  in  una  corona  compositre,  ut,  quoniam 
plurcs  credcntium  litcras  nesciunt,  ucl,  qui  sciunt,  per  occupationcs  sreculi 
scripturas  Icgcrc  non  possunt,  liabcant  sufficientem  sibi  scientiani  salutarcm. "' 

"  Horn.  i.  cd.  Caspari,  Anecdota,  i.  p.  315  :  "Sicut  nonnullis  scire  pcrniissuni 
est,  apud  uetcrcs  synibola  uocabantur,  quod  de  substantia  collecti  in  unum  sodales 
in  medio  conferebant  ad  solcmnes  epubis,  ad  cceniu  communes  expensas.  Ita 
ct  euclesiarum  patres,  de  populorum  salute  solliciti,  ex  diuersis  uohiminibus 
scripturarum  collegerunt  testimonia  diuinis  grauida  sacramentis.  Disponentes 
itaque  ad  animaruni  pastum  sahibre  conuiuium,  collegerunt  uerba  l)reuia  et 
certa,  expedita  sententiis,  sed  diffusa  mysteriis,  et  hoc  symbolum  nomi- 
nauerunt." 

»  Amalarius,  dc  Ecd.  OJk:  iv.  2,  M.S.L.  105,  1165. 
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as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  devil  by  night  and  day.^ 
Thus  it  passed  at  our  Reformation  into  our  Daily  Offices,  and 
was  included  in  the  Catechism  put  into  the  hand  of  every 
child.  Its  value  for  educational  use  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  allows  the  teacher  freedom  of  detailed  exposition.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  narrate  the  whole  history  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  when  He  went  in  and  out  among  His  people ;  nor  to 
furnish  "  a  character  sketch,"  which  would  be  as  impossible 
as  painters  have  found  it  to  paint  His  face.  For  frequent 
liturgical  use  it  meets  our  need,  in  that  it  is  not  crowded  with 
subjective  impressions.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  Nicene 
Creed,  considered  generally  as  a  form  of  Apostles'  Creed. 
Even  the  added  theological  clauses  have  no  taint  of  modern 
subjectivity. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  "  paints  before  our  eyes  in  broad 
outline  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  which,  as  long  as  we 
cherish  them  in  faith  and  apply  them  to  ourselves,  will  as 
little  grow  old  and  wearisome  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  every  day  on  which  God  permits  us  to  see  the  beauty 
of  His  works."  ^ 

In  Eastern  Christendom  the  Nicene  Creed  has  superseded 
every  other  form  as  a  Baptismal  Confession,  and  as  the 
Creed  of  Communicants  in  the  Liturgies.  From  the  former 
point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  cliaracteristics  in 
which  this  as  an  Eastern  Creed  differs  from  Western  forms. 
It  gives  reasons  for  facts  stated,  e.g.  "Who  for  vs  men  and  for 
our  salvation  came,  crucified  also  for  vs,  rose  .  .  .  aecording 
to  the  Scriptures,  One  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sius.^  It 
preserves  the  word  "  One "  in  the  first  Article,  which  the 
Western  archetype  (R)  has  lost,  and  it  adds  "  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  words  which,  amid  the  conflicts  of  Gnostic 
speculations,  were  soon  needed  in  the  East,  though  they  serve 
a  catechetical  rather  than  controversial  purpose. 

From  the  latter  point  of  view,  since  this  use  of  a  theo- 
logical creed   has  spread  into  the  West  (Toledo   589,  Rome 

'  Hailtlen  and  Stiibbs,  iii.  p.  316. 
-  Zahn,  Das  ajh  Symbol.,  p.  101. 
^  Gibson,  The  Thirty  nine  Article.-,  i.  p.  302. 
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c.  1000)/  something  must  be  said  of  the  present  day  use- 
fulness of  theological  creeds. 

Such  usefulness  is  of  two  kinds,  negative  and  positive ; 
the  first  local  and  transitory,  the  second  universal  and  lasting. 
.\s  a  sign-post  in  days  of  controversy,  such  a  creed  may  be 
set,  like  the  first  jSTicene  Creed,  to  repudiate  partial  aud 
rationalising  explanations  of  Christ's  perfect  Godhead  or 
perfect  Manhood.  As  Mr.  Balfour  ^  has  clearly  stated,  "  the 
Church  held  that  all  such  partial  explanations  [as  the  great 
heresiarchs  attempted]  inllicted  irremediable  impoverishment 
on  the  idea  of  the  Godliead  which  was  essentially  involved 
in  the  Christian  revelation.  They  insisted  on  preserving  that 
idea  in  all  its  inexplicable  fulness  ;  and  so  it  has  come  about 
that,  while  such  simplifications  as  those  of  the  Arians,  for 
example,  are  so  alien  and  impossible  to  modern  modes  of 
thought  that  if  they  had  been  incorporated  with  Christianity 
they  must  have  destroyed  it,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Divinity  still  gives  reality  and  life  to  the  worship  of  millions 
of  pious  souls,  who  are  wholly  ignorant  both  of  the  controversy 
to  which  they  owe  its  preservation,  and  of  the  technicalities 
which  its  discussion  has  involved." 

This  is  not  all.  The  formula  which  was  found  to  exclude 
the  Arian  hypothesis,  and  is  at  all  times  available  for  that 
purpose,  may  also  be  used  to  aid  worship,  to  guide  the 
prophets  of  each  new  generation,  who  see  the  old  truths 
in  a  new  light. 

We  may  know  our  way  about  a  district  fairly  well,  and 
not  be  able  to  draw  a  map  of  it.  Yet  with  a  map  how  much 
more  definite  will  be  the  advice  which  we  can  offer  to 
wayfarers.  A  theological  creed  is  like  a  map,  a  survey  of 
a  certain  region  of  thought  drawn  with  a  sense  of  proportion. 
Our  Nicene  Creed  witnesses  to  "  the  spiritual  power  of  a 
complete  belief,"  complete  because  it  interprets  the  Gospel 
history  with  due  regard  to  the  proportion  of  faith. 

We  cannot  ask  to  be  as  if  the  old  controversies  had  never 
been,  as  if  through  1800  years  no  one  had  ever  asked  a  question. 
If   we   could  start  as  some  would  wish,  as  S.  Cyril  hhuself 

^  Swainson,  p.  136.  -  Foundations  of  Belief ,  p.  279. 
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wished  in  his  early  days,  with  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only, 
we  know,  from  the  experience  of  every  town  parish  priest, 
that  the  old  errors  would  reappear  in  the  form  of  new 
questions,  and  we  should  have  to  traverse  again  the  same 
dreary  wilderness  of  controversy  from  implicit  to  explicit 
dogma,  from  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord "  to  the 
confession  that  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father  is  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father. 


§  IV.  Our  Use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  usefulness  of  this  creed  in 
the  present  day,  without  suffering  from  some  bias  of  judgment 
through  impressions  produced  by  study  of  its  early  history. 
Yet  its  dogmatic  value  is  really  independent  of  historical 
theories  as  to  its  origin.  Men  so  unlike  as  Charles  Kingsley 
and  John  Henry  Newman  were  united  by  a  common  admira- 
tion of  its  theological  teaching  without  reference  to  its  history. 
Neither  from  the  Anglican  nor  from  the  Roman  point  of 
view  does  it  matter  in  what  century  the  creed  was  written, 
or  its  clauses  received  their  final  polish.  They  were  concerned 
solely  with  the  question,  "  Is  it  a  true  analysis  of  Christian 
experience  ?  "  History  alone  cannot  decide  this.  Its  proper 
task  is  to  show  us  the  original  home  of  the  creed,  the 
changing  figures  and  groups  of  the  men  who  first  voiced  its 
measured  rhythms,  whose  hopes  and  fears  changed  like  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  landscape  of  their  common  Church  life. 
That  task  ended,  it  is  for  theology  to  complete  the  argument 
and  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  its  teaching  as  the  common 
heritage  of  the  Church  since  the  days  when  her  unity  was 
unbroken,  and,  despite  trial  and  tribulation,  her  cup  of  joy 
was  full. 

At  least,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  bitterness,  too  often 
caused  by  extraneous  considerations,  which  has  been  imported 
into  modern  controversies,  may  be  in  some  measure  allayed 
by  the  triumph  of  the  theory  that  the  author  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Lerins.  For  Lerins  was  a  true  home  of  saints  and 
confessors.     Her  sons  did  not  prefer  peace  to  truth.     The 

19 
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very  reproach  of  semi-Pelagianism,  which  rested  upon  some 
of  her  most  honom^ed  names,  witnessed  to  the  fact  that  they 
liad  souglit  to  keep  on  that  via  viedia  which  is  seldom  the 
way  of  peace.  The  revealed  truths  of  Free  Will  and  Grace 
are  rooted  in  what  seemed  to  the  apostles  an  insoluble 
mystery,^  and  the  merit  of  Faustus  and  Citsarius,  so  far  as 
their  teaching  was  anti-Augustinian,  consisted  in  an  honest 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  obscurer  aspect  of  a  difficult 
problem.  It  is  really  the  same  problem  under  changed  con- 
ditions of  thought  which  faces  us  in  our  present  inquiry. 
The  responsibility  of  intellect  in  matters  of  faith  was  then 
acknowledged  without  question.  It  was  the  responsibility  of 
man  for  conduct  which  was  in  dispute.  In  an  interesting 
letter  {Ep.  5),  Faustus  discusses  the  question  whether  believers 
in  a  United  Trinity  can  be  eternally  lost.  His  correspondent 
Paulinus  was  concerned  to  know,  not  whether  those  who  live 
a  good  moral  life,  but  fall  into  intellectual  error,  should  perish, 
but  whether  those  who  profess  a  correct  creed  will  be  saved  in 
spite  of  sins  against  morality.  Faustus  replies,  that  "  in 
Divine  things  not  only  is  a  plan  of  believing  required,  but 
also  of  pleasing."  A  baptized  person  must  remember  that  he 
is  the  temple  of  God,  and  he  quotes  1  Cor.  iii.  17:  "If  any 
man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy."  The 
whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  sympathetic  and  spiritual.  It 
shows  a  mind  as  far  removed  from  a  barren  scholastic 
orthodoxy  as  from  an  undisciplined  readiness  to  believe 
"  anything  good."  And  it  enables  us  to  guess  how  Faustus 
would  have  interpreted  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Quicunque  in  relation  to  a  heresy  like  that  of  Priscillian. 
In  all  ages  the  tendency  of  such  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
election  is  to  encovu\age  secret  immorality,  however  sternly  its 
author  may  have  upheld  moral  law.  And  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  both  Faustus  and  the 
Qiciciinque  witness,  does  not  subordinate  moral  law  to 
metaphysical  arguments,  but  claims  the  highest  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  the  strongest  motive  power  of  a 
good  life. 

1  Kom.  ix.  20 ;  Phil.  ii.  12. 
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From  this  point  of  view  let  us  approach  the  question  of 
the  so-called  damnatory  clauses  of  the  creed.  They  do  not 
judge  any  individual  case.  They  assert  only  the  principle 
that  a  man's  faith  influences  his  conduct,  and  that  he  must 
be  judged  by  conduct.  Falsity  to  faith  must  inevitably  bring 
blemish  on  his  character,  and  his  conduct  will  show  it.  This 
is  not  a  mere  dogma  of  the  Church,  since  Carlyle  has  written  : 
"  When  belief  waxes  uncertain,  practice  becomes  unsound  "  ; 
and  Emerson  :  "A  man's  action  is  the  picture-book  of  his  creed." 
As  Dean  Hook  used  to  say,  the  only  really  damnatory  clause 
is  the  39th:  "And  they  who  have  done  good  shall  go  into 
life  eternal,  and  they  who  in  deed  have  done  evil  into  eternal 
fire."  We  should  be  false  to  the  stern  side  of  the  Lord's 
teaching  if  we  said  less.  And  the  truth  expressed  is  quite 
independent  of  our  interpretation  of  the  words  "  eternal "  or 
"  fire."  The  question  is  one  of  fact.  Every  Christian 
believes  in  future  punishment.  Bishop  Butler  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  natural  religion.  In 
any  age  men  may  interpret  such  teaching  in  a  more  or  less 
materialistic  manner,  but  the  mistaken  form  in  which  they 
receive  it  does  not  undermine  the  position  which  it  holds 
either  in  revealed  or  in  natural  religion. 

The  reply  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  second  clause 
goes  beyond  the  limits  thus  assigned  to  monitory  teaclnng : 
"  Which  faith  except  everyone  shall  keep  whole  and  uudefiled 
without  doubt  he  shall  perish  eternally."  It  is  said  that  in 
this  clause  we  condemn  Arius  and  other  heretics,  and  all 
who  are  prevented  by  conscientious  scruples  from  using 
the  creed. 

This  is  not  so.  The  grammatical  connexion  of  this 
clause  to  the  preceding  is  that  of  a  simple  relative  sentence. 
It  is  not  the  principal  sentence.  The  result  of  printing  the 
creed  as  a  canticle  has  been  to  force  into  prominence  what 
is  a  subordinate  idea.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  the 
Church  has  her  loner  list  of  saints.  She  has  never  inserted 
one  name  in  any  catalogue  of  the  damned."  The  clause 
asserts  only  that  disloyalty  to  faith  must  lead  to  spoiling  of 
character,  and  thus  to  the  eternal  perishing  from  which  in 
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our  Litany  we  pray  to  be  delivered.  As  to  Arius,  we  judge 
not  before  the  time.  As  to  the  scruples  of  those  who  cannot 
accept  the  faith  in  the  form  here  presented,  we  reply  that  it 
is  not  the  creed  which  is  taught  to  all  the  baptized,  nor  the 
creed  which  is  recited  by  communicants.  Assent  to  it,  with 
the  other  creeds,  is  required  only  from  Church  teachers  on  the 
ground  that  they  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed, 
"  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Scripture."  ^  No  one  who  believes  every  word  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  is  condemned  by  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which,  to  speak 
technically,  requires  an  implicit  rather  than  explicit  assent 
to  its  definitions ;  or,  to  speak  popularly,  assent  to  the  facts 
of  Christian  experience  rather  than  interpretations  of  those 
facts,  faith  in  Divine  Persons,  faith  in  the  Divine  Christ.  It 
is  maintained  that  the  interpretations  are  logical.  A  man 
may  illogically  refuse  to  accept  them  while  he  accepts  the 
facts.  Faith,  not  logic,  will  save  him.  Does  he  believe  in 
the  Blessed  Trinity  ?  His  Catechism  will  teach  him  that  out 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Does  he  believe  in  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  Christ  crucified  is  to  us  who 
are  being  saved  the  power  of  God  ?  This  is  the  present 
salvation  spoken  of  in  the  second  clause,  and  the  point  of  view 
is  grace,  of  which  he  is  not  ignorant,  nor  from  which  has  he 
fallen.  He  is  at  one  with  the  author  of  the  creed,  who  leads 
up  to  his  main  statement  in  clause  3  :  "  Now  the  Catholic 
faith  is  this,"  not  that  we  define  or  dogmatise  unduly,  but 
"  that  we  worship  One  God  in  Trinity." 

Most  unjustly  has  this  creed  been  pilloried  as  containing 
"man's  dogma  of  damnation."  The  words  are  quoted  from 
an  exquisite  tale  of  Indian  life  called  "  The  Old  Missionary," 
by  Sir  William  Hunter,  which  has  been  sold  by  thousands. 
Such  an  expression  could  only  be  used  rightly  of  a  particular 
tenet  such  as  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Predestination.  But  the 
objections  are  not  always  thus  based  on  moral  principles.  To 
the  spirit  of  easy-going  indifferentism,  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  a  self-indulgent  age,  morality  and  the  creed  are  alike 
stumbling-blocks.     "  Morality  is    so    icy,   so    intolerant ;    its 

^  Art.  viii. 
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doctrines  have  the  ungentlemanlike  rigour  of  the  Athanasiau 
Creed."  *  Such  a  judgment  is  profoundly  anti-Christian,  and 
ie  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
necessity  of  explaining  away  the  meaning  of  the  author  when 
his  words  are  qualified.  It  is  said  that  the  clergy  can  put 
their  own  gloss  on  them,  but  cannot  explain  them  in  plain 
English  to  plain  people,  who  must  regard  so  much  qualifica- 
tion as  a  more  or  less  dishonest  attempt  to  evade  the  literal 
meaning.  This  objection  has  no  real  weight.  "  It  is  an 
acknowledged  principle  in  the  interpretation  of  the  damna- 
tory language  of  Scripture  regarding  unbelief,  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  with  conditions :  the  same  rule  of  interpretation 
applies  to  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  omission  of  conditions  is  one  of  those  expedients  of  which 
language  has  frequently  availed  itself  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience,— making  absolute  statements  when  that  which 
qualifies  them  is  left  to  be  understood."  ^  We  agree  that 
the  commands  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee "  and 
"  Eesist  not  evil  "require  qualification.  "  And  just  as  w(oraZ 
instruction  requires  its  liberty  of  speech,  and  has  modes  of 
statement  which  must  not  be  tied  to  the  letter,  so  has  judicial 
and  condemnatory/  language."  ^  People  say,  "  We  will  have  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only."  It  is  precisely  in  the  Bible  lan- 
guage that  the  difficulty  lies  ;  and  if  the  letter  of  the  grammar 
gives  an  artificial  and  false  sense  in  Scripture,  it  cannot  give 
the  natural  sense  in  the  creed. 

Many  drastic  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  alteration 
of  these  clauses,  for  what  Dean  Goulburn  called  in  a  trenchant 
phrase  "  the  mutilating  or  muffling  of  the  creed."  It  is  pro- 
posed to  cut  them  out.  What  assembly  short  of  a  General 
Council  would  have  the  right  to  treat  thus  a  formulary  sanc- 
tioned by  use  during  a  thousand  years  in  the  whole  Church 
Catholic  ?  It  would  establish  a  new  and  unheard  of  pre- 
cedent.     Again,  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  rubric  and 

^  An  objection  quoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  E2)istlcs  of  S.  John, 
p.  263. 

*  Mozley,  Lectures  and  Theological  Papers,  p.  194.  »  Mozlcy,  ib. 
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the  creed,  or  relegate  it  to  obscure  retirement  with  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  This  has  been  done  by  the  American  and  Irish 
Churches.  Of  the  former  it  has  been  said  ^  that  "  the  Amer- 
ican Church  shelved  the  creed  at  a  time  when  people  did  not 
go  very  accurately  into  the  meaning  of  what  they  did,  and 
only  aimed  at  a  certain  convenience  in  excluding  anything 
which  had  an  explanation  wanted  for  it."  This  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  whose  General  Synod  the  ques- 
tion was  fully  debated.  Strong  disapproval  of  the  step  was 
expressed  by  some  of  her  foremost  theologians.^  Time  has 
not  yet  justified  the  wisdom  of  these  Churches,  and  similar 
proposals  in  the  Church  of  England  w^ere  met  and  success- 
fully resisted.  Laymen  combined  with  clergy  to  defend  the 
creed.  They  said  with  truth  that  the  question  concerned 
them. 

The  proposal  made  by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  that  the  rubric 
should  be  altered  from  "  shall "  to  "  may,"  leaving  the  use  on 
the  appointed  days  to  the  discretion  of  the  clergy,  would  give 
relief  in  some  cases  where  a  genuine  difficulty  exists,  because 
the  congregations  are  not  prepared  for  it.  But  it  is  open  to 
the  objection,  w^iich  is  really  insuperable,  that  a  congregation 
could  be  denied  what  they  regarded  as  a  privilege  at  the 
caprice  of  an  individual. 

No  such  objection  could,  however,  be  made  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  clergy  should  be  permitted  by  episcopal 
authority  to  read  it  to  their  congregations  rather  than  with 
them  when  this  was  desired.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
primitive  congregational  use,  and  such  permission  would 
bring  our  practice  into  strict  conformity  with  that  of  the 
undivided  Church  Catholic.  It  sometimes  offends  one's  sense 
of  reverence  to  hear  this  solemn  statement  of  the  my.'-teries 
of  our  faith  chanted  too  sonorously  by  a  choir,  or  gabbled 
by  Sunday-school  children.  Its  solemn  warnings  need  to  be 
received  rather  with  silent  awe  than  either  recited  or  sung 
in  a  jubilant  tone. 

Among   the   words    which    the   late   Archbishop    Benson 

'  Mozley,  Ltdurrs  and  Throlorjical  Papers,  p.  191. 
'  E.g.  the  present  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
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addressed  to  the  last  Diocesan  Conference  over  which  lie 
presided,  were  tlie  following :  "  I  want  to  know  whether  our 
English  people  are  really  so  stupid.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are.  ...  I  have  heard  many  sermons  preached  against 
the  Athanasian  Creed  by  some  who  would  be  glad  now  to  have 
their  utterances  forgotten,  but  I  never  did  hear  a  sermon 
preached  to  explain  in  simple  language  to  a  village  congrega- 
tion the  Athanasian  Creed,  except  once,  and  that  was  by 
Charles  Kingsley,  who,  with  tears  running  down  his  face, 
explained  like  a  man  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  his  poor 
people  at  Eversley."^ 

To  conclude — the  usefulness  of  this  creed  is,  like  that  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  negative  and  positive.  We  may  say  with 
Waterland :  ^  "As  long  as  there  shall  be  any  men  left  ta 
oppose  the  doctrines  which  this  creed  contains,  so  long  will 
it  be  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  continue  the  use  of 
it  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest."  The  expansion  of  the 
English  Church  in  the  last  fifty  years  aids  us  to  confirm  the- 
argument  with  such  testimonies  as  the  following.  Bishop 
Cotton  of  Calcutta,  who  went  to  India  prejudiced  against 
the  creed,  found  that  he  was  mistaken,  "  for  the  errors, 
rebuked  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  resulted  from  tendencies 
common  to  the  human  mind  everywhere."  ^  But  this  negative 
use  is  less  important  than  the  other,  to  use  it  as  a  subject 
for  devout  meditation,  as  being  in  Hooker's  words  "  a  most 
Divine  explication  of  the  chiefest  articles  of  our  Christian 
belief."  *  He  thought  it  worthy  "  to  be  heard  sounding  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  whether  Arianism  live  or  die."  And 
the  fact  that  we  connect  it  with  S.  Augustine  rather  than  S. 
Athanasius,  in  so  far  as  the  writer  uses  forms  of  thought 
which  S.  Augustine  had  made  part  of  the  common  heritage 
of  Christian  theology,  does  not  alter  the  case.  The  special 
characteristic  of  the  theology  of  the  creed  is  in  the  first  part, 
and  it  is  there  tliat  the  influence  of  S.  Augustine  is  most 
clearly  seen.  Led  on  in  his  strivings  after  self-knowledge,  of 
which  the  Confessions  give  so  vivid  a  record,  he  was  enabled 

1  Reponed  in  the  Guardian  of  July  22,  1896,  p.  1161.  *  P.  247. 

'  Charge,  18G3.  *  Works,  ed.  Keble,  ii.  p.  187. 
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to  analyse  the  mystery  of  his  own  triune  personality,  and 
illustrate  it  with  psychological  images.  "  I  exist  and  1  am 
conscious  that  I  exist,  and  I  love  the  existence  and  the  con- 
sciousness ;  and  all  this  independently  of  any  external 
evidence."  He  carried  on  a  step  further  S.  Hilary's  argu- 
ment from  self-consciousness,  and  applied  it  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  the  first  to  draw  out  the  thought  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  bond  of  union,  the  coeternal  Love,  which 
unites  the  Father  and  the  Son."  Thus  he  rises  to  the 
thought  of  God,  "  whose  triunity  has  nothing  potential  or 
unrealised  about  it ;  whose  triune  elements  are  eternally 
actualised,  by  no  outward  influence,  but  from  within ;  a 
Trinity  in  Unity."  ^  This  teaching  embodied  in  the  Qui- 
eunqnc  supplements  the  teaching  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
we  therefore  value  it  as  possessing  permanent  and  positive 
usefulness. 

The  history  of  the  Te  Dcinii  brings  our  subject 
to  a  fitting  close.  Listening  to  its  solemn  strains,  we  seem 
to  retrace  our  steps  from  the  developed  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  to  the  simple  historical  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
TiOrd,  who  has  "  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death."  But  no 
longer  with  weary  steps,  mounting  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
borne  up  by  the  power  of  the  poet's  insight  to  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

When  we  look  at  tlie  sun  with  the  naked  eye,  we  seem 
to  see  a  dark  spot.  We  know  that  it  does  not  exist  there, 
because  through  a  darkened  glass  we  see  no  such  thing.  In 
the  same  way  we  may  use  the  creeds  as  the  darkened  glass 
of  thought,  to  assure  us  that  if  our  spiritual  sight  were 
stronger  all  seeming  contradictions  would  vanish  in  the  clear 
light  of  truth.  They  help  us  to  w^orship  witliout  the  con- 
tinual distraction  of  definition,  to  believe  that  we  live  and 
work  in  the  light  of  His  Eternal  Presence  wliose  love  can 
make  hard  tasks  light  and  rougli  paths  smooth,  and  with  the 
vision  of  peace  cause  sorrow  and  sighing  to  flee  away. 

*  Illingwoith,  Fersoitalit'/,  Iluvian  and  Livint,  ]>.  74. 
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APPENDIX  A.— LIST  OF  PARALLELS  TO  "QUICUNQUE" 


■  QUICUNQUE." 


Augustine. 


Quicunque  uult  saluns  esse 
ante  omnia  opus  est  ut  teneat 
catholicam  fideni, 


2.  quam  nisi  quisque  integram 
inuiolatanique  eeruauerit,  abs- 
que dubio  in  seternum  peribit. 


De  Util.  Cred.  29.— Catbolicaa 
disciplinse  maiestate  institutum 
est,  ut  accedentibus  ad  re- 
ligionem  fides  persuadeatur 
ante  omnia. 

c.  Max.  ii.  23. — Heec  est  fides 
nostra,  quoniam  ha^c  fides  est 
recta,  qute  fides  etiam  Catholica 
nuncupatur. 

Enarr.  in  Ps.  x.  3. — Hoeretici 
.  .  .  simplici  fide  catholica  con- 
tenti  esse  nolunt ;  quae  una 
paruulis  salus  est. 


3.  Fides  autem  catholica  ha;c  est, 
ut  unuin  Deum  in  Trinitate, 
et  Trinitatem  in  Unitate  uen- 
eremur  : 


4.  neque    confundentes    personas 
neque  substantiam  separantes. 


4.  De  Trin.  vii.  6. — Ut  nt-que  pei- 
sonai'um  sit  confusio,  nee  talis 
distinctio  qua  sit  impar  aliquid. 
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ViNCENTIUS. 

1 ,  c.  36. — Catholica  fides. 

c.  4. — Inter  sacraria  catholicte 
fidei  salui  esse  potuerunt. 


Faustus,  Eucherius. 


2.  c.  7. — Qui  uiolauenmt  fidem 
tutos  esse  non  posse,  inuiola- 
tamc[ue  illibatamque  conserua. 
c.  34. — Catholicorum  hoc  fere 
proprium,  .  .  .  damnare  pro- 
fanas  nouitates  :  et  sicut  dixit, 
atque  iterum  dixit  apostolus  :  si 
quis  annunciauerit,  pra;terquam 
quod  acceptum  est,  anathemate. 

3.  c.  22.  18. — Catholica  eccksia 
unum  Deum  in  Trinitatis 
plenitudine,  et  item  Trinitatis 
sequalitatem  in  una  diuinitate 
ueneratur ; 

4.  lb. — ut  neque  singularitas  sub- 
stantias personarum  confundat 
proprietatein,  neque  item  Trini- 
tatis distinctio  Unitatem  se- 
paret  Deitatis. 


3.  Faustus,  Serm.  9. — Trinitas  sine 
separatione  distincta.  Pater  et 
Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  unus 
Dens  credantur  tres  personae  et 
non  tres  substantite. 
4.  lb. — Credatur  a  nobis  Unitas 
sine  confusioue  coniuncta,  Tri- 
nitas sine  separatione  dis- 
tincta. 

Cf.  de  Spu.  Sco.  II.  i.  12.— In- 
separabilem  in  personis  Trini- 
tatem. 
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"  QUICUNQUE  " — contd. 
5.  Alia  est  enim  persona  Patris, 
alia  Filii,  alia  Spiritus  Sancti, 


Augustine — contd. 


6.  sed  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti  una  est  diuinitaSjSequalis 
gloria,  coseterna  maiestas. 

7.  Qualis  Pater  talis  Filius  talis 
et  Spiritua  Sanctus. 


6.  Serm.126. — Trinitas  est  sed  una 
operatio,  una  seternitas,  una 
cooeternitas. 


8.  Increatus  Pater  increatus  Filius 
increatus  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

9.  Immensus  Pater  immensus 
Filius  immensus  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

10.  iEternus  Pater  jeternus  Filius 
ceternus  et  Spiritus  Sanctus, 

11.  Et  tamen  non  tres  feterni  eed 
unus  peternus  : 

12.  sicut  non  tres  increati  nee  tres 
immensi,  sed  unus  increatus 
et  unus  immensus. 

13.  Similiter  omnipotens  Pater, 
omnipotens  Filius,  omniijotens 
et  Spiritus  Sanctus, 


10.  Serm.  105.  —  ^Eternus  Pater 
coceternus  Filius  coseternus 
Spiritus  Sanctus. 


13.  De  Trin.  v.  8. — Itaque  omnipo- 
tens Pater,  omnipotens  Filius, 
omnipotens  Spiritus  Sanctus. 


14.  et  tamen  non  tres  omnipotentes      14. 
sed  unus  omnipotens. 

15.  Ita    Deus    Pater    Deus  Filius      16. 
Deus  et  Spiritus  Sanctus, 


16.  et  tamen  non  tres  Dii  sed  unus      16. 
est  Deus. 


17.  Ita    dominus    Pater    dominus      17. 
Filius     dominus    et    Spiritus 
Sanctus, 


lb. — Nee  tamen   tres  omnipo- 
tentes sed  unus  omnipotens. 
De  Trin.  i.  5. — Hjec  est  catholica 
fides  .  .  .  sed  in  ea  nonnulli  per- 
turbantur  cum  audiunt  Deum 
Patrem   et   Deum    Filium    et 
Deum  Spiritum  Sanctum. 
Et  tamen  hanc  Trinitatem  non 
tres  Deos  sed  unum  Deum. 
Cf.  viii.  1. — Deus  Pater,  Deus 
Filius,  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctus, 
nee  tamen  tres  Dii. 
c.  Maxim,  ii.  23. — Sic  et  domi- 
num  si  quairae,  singulum  quem- 
que  respondeo. 
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ViNCBNTIUS — Cmitd. 

5.  c.  19.  —  Quia  scilicet  alia  est 
persona  Patris  alia  Filii  alia 
Spiritus  Sancti, 


6.  Ih. — sed  tamen  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti  non  alia  et  alia 
sed  una  eademque  uatura. 


FaUSTUS,  EuCHEKIUS— C07l(c?. 

5.  Faustus,  de  Spit.  Sco.  I. — Alter 
ergo  in  persona  est  Deus  Pater 
alter  Spiritus  Dei  Patris. 

lb.  —  In    proprietate    personse 
alter  est  P.  a.  est  F.  a.  S.  S. 

6.  Faustus,  Serm.  30. — Cot^terni- 
tatem  .  .  .  maiestatis. 

7.  Philastr.  Hwr.  45. — Qualis  im- 
mensa  est  Patris  persona  talis 
est  et  Filii,  talis  est  Sancti 
Spiritus. 


13.  Euclierius,  Lib.  sp.  int. — Omni- 
potens  Deus  Pater  et  Filius  et 
Sj)iritus  Sanctus  unus  et  trinus. 
.  .  .  Solus  inuisibilis  immensus 
atque  incomprehensibilis. 


15.  Faustus,  Serm.  31. — Pater  ita- 
que  Deus  Filius  Deus  Spiritus 
Sanctus  Deus,  non  tres  Dii  sed 
unus  Deus  est. 
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"QuicuNQUE  " — contd. 

18.  et  tamen  non  tres  doinini  sed 
unus  est  dominus. 

19.  Quia  sicut  siiigillatim  unam- 
quamque  personam  et  Deiim  et 
doniinuin  confiteri  cliristiana 
ueritate  compelliinur  ;  ita  tres 
Deos  aiit  dominos  dicere  catho- 
lica  religione  prohibemur. 


20.  Pater  a  nullo  est  factus  nee 
creatus  nee  genitus. 

21.  Filius  a  Patre  solo  est,  non 
factus  nee  creatus  sed  genitus. 

22.  Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  et 
Filio,  non  factus  nee  creatus 
nee  genitus,  sed  procedens. 


23,  Unus  ergo  Pater  nou  tres 
Patres,  unus  Filius  nou  tres 
Filii,  unus  Spiritus  Sanctus 
non  tres  Spiritus  Sancti. 

24.  Et  in  liac  Trinitate  nihil  prius 
aut  posterius,  nihil  niaius  aut 
minus,  sed  tot;e  tres  personai  co- 
a'tern;e  sibi  sunt  et  coa'quales : 


Augustine — contd. 

18.  lb. — Sed  simul  omnes  non  tres 
doiuinos  Deos,  sed  unum  domi- 
num  Deura. 

19.  De  Givit.  Dei,  xi.  24.  — Cum 
de  singulis  quseritur,  unus- 
quisque  eorum  et  Deus  et 
omnijiotens  esse  respondeatur  ; 
cum  uero  de  omnibus  simul, 
non  tres  Dii,  uel  tres  omni- 
potente.?,  sed  unus  Deus  omni- 
potens. 

De  Trin.v.  14. — Nam  et  singil- 
latim  si  interrogemur  de  Spirilu 
Sancto. 

20.  Serm.  140. — Dicimus  Patrem 
Deum  de  niillo. 

21.  Eio.  170. — Filius  Patris  solius. 
Hunc  quippe  de  sua  substantia 
genuit  non  ex  niliilo  fecit. 

22.  De  Trin.  xv.  11.  — De  Filio 
Spiritus  Sanctus  procedere 
reperitur. 

Ih.  V.  14. — Neque  natus  est 
sicut  unigenitus,  neque  factus. 

23.  c.  Maxivi.  ii.  23.  —  Unus  est 
Pater,  non  duo  uel  tres ;  et  unus 
Filius,  non  duo  uel  tres ;  et 
unus  amborum  Sj^iritus,  non 
duo  uel  tres. 

24.  Serm.  214.  In  hac  Trinitate 
non  est  aliud  alio  maius,  aut 
minus. 


25.  ita  ut  per  omnia,  sicut  iam 
supradictum  est,  et  Trinitas  in 
Unitate  et  Unitas  in  Trinitate 
ueueranda  sit. 


25. 


De  Trin.  vii. 
tat  is. 


4. — Unitas  Trini- 


26.  Qui  uult  ergo  saluus  esse  ita 
de  Trinitate  sentiat. 
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ViNCENTius — contd.  Faustus,  Eucherius — contd. 


22.  Faustus,  Ep.  3. — Genitus  ergo 
ingenitus  et  ex  utroque  pro- 
cedens  personas  indigitat. 
Cf.  de  Spu.  Sco.  I.  13.— Mitti  a 
Patre  et  Filio  dicitur  et  de 
ipsoruni  substantia  procedere. 


25.  c.  22. — Neque  item  Trinitatis 
distinctio  unitatem  separet 
deitatis. 

c.  34. — Trinitatis  Unitatem  de- 
scindere  .  .  .  Unitatis  Trini- 
tatem  confundere. 

26.  c.  18. — Recta  sentiens  nee  in 
Trinitatis  mysterio,  nee  in 
Christo  incarnatione  blas- 
pbexnat. 


24,  Faustus,Serm.31. — Maiusautem 

aut  minus  ignorat  Trinitatem. 
.  .  .  Nam  etsi  distinctionem 
recipit  Trinitas  gradum  tamen 
nescit  a3qualitas. 

25.  Faustus.   .    .   .   Trinitatem    in 
Unitate  subsistere. 
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"QurcuNQUE  " — contd. 
27.  Sed  necessarium  est  ad  a'ternain 
salutem,  ut  incarnationem  quo- 
que  doinini  no3tri  lesu  Christi 
fideliter  credat. 


Augustine — conid. 
27.  Serin.  264. — Necessariam  fidem 
incarnationis  Christi. 
lb.   264.  —  Necessariam    fidem 
incarnationis  fidei  Christi. 


28.  Est  ergo  fides  recta,  ut  credamus  28.  EncMrid.35. — Proinde  Christus 

et  confiteamur,  qnia   doininus  lesus  Dei  Filius  est  et  Deus  et 

noeter      lesus     Christus,     Dei  homo. 
Filius,  Deus  et  homo  est. 


29.  Deus  est  ex  substantia  Patris 
ante  ssecula  genitus,  et  homo 
est  ex  substantia  matris  in 
Ba?culo  natus. 

30.  Perfectus  Deus,  perfectus  homo 
ex  anima  rationali  et  humana 
came  subsistens. 


29.  i6.— Deus  ante  omnia  saecula  : 
homo  in  nostro  sjeculo,  unu3 
Dei  Filius  ideuique  hominia 
Filius. 

30.  Serm.  238. — Aduersus  Arium, 
ueram  et  perfectam  Uerbi 
diuinitatem  ;  aduersus  Apol- 
linarem,  perfectam  hominis  in 
Christo  defendimus  ueritatem. 


31.  iEqualis  Patri  secundum  diui- 
nitatem, minor  Patri  secundum 
humanitatem. 


31.  Ep.  137.— Squalen!  Patri  se- 
cunduiu  diuinitatem,  minorera 
autem  Patre  secundum  carnem, 
hoc  est  secundum  hominem. 


32.  Qui  licet  Deus  sit  et  homo 
non  duo  tamen  sed  unus  est 
ChrLstus. 


33.  Unus  autem,  non  conuersione 
diuinitatis  in  carne,  sed  as- 
suraptione  humanitatis  in  Deo. 


32.  In  loh.  Tract.  78. — Agnoscamua 
gemiuam  substantiam  Christi  ; 
diuinam  scilicet  qua  aequalis  eat 
Patri,  humanam  qua  maior  est 
Patri . . .  utrumque  autem  simul 
non  duo  sed  unus  est  Christus. 

33.  Enchirid.  34.  —  Uerbum  caro 
factum  est,  a  diuinitate  caro 
suscepta,  non  in  carnem  diui- 
nitate mutata. 
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ViNCENTIUS — contd. 


28.  c.  19. — Unus  ideiiique  Cliristus, 
iinus  idemque  Filius  Dei  .  .  . 
imus  idemque  Christus  Deus  et 
homo. 


29.  lb. — Idem  ex  Patre  ante  specula 
genitus,  idem  in  sseculo  ex 
matre  generatus. 


FaUSTU>S,  EuCHERIUS — C07ltd. 

'21.  Faustus,  de  Spu.  Sco.  II.  25. — 
Hoc  loco  nece.ssariiim  uidetur 
lit  in  Christo  Deo  pariter  et 
homine  unam  personam  et  duas 
substantias  testimoniis  ad.ser- 
aiiius. 

28.  lb.  ii.  4. — Si  in  Christo  Deo 
pariter  et  liomine  duas  sub- 
stantias dicimus. 
Eucherius,  ad.  loh.  2. — Quia 
licet  assumpserit  hominem, 
tamen  homo  et  Deus,  hoc  est 
Christus,  ixna  persona  est. 


30.  C.20. — PerfectusDeus,perfectu.s 
homo ;  in  Deo  summa  diuinitas, 
in  homo  plena  humanitas,  .  .  . 
quippe  quae  animam  simul 
habeat  et  carnem. 


31.  C.19. — Dua;  substautisesunt . .  . 
una  ex  Patre  Deo,  altera  ex 
matre  uirgine  ;  una  coajterna  et 
fequalis  Patri,  altera  ex  tempore 
et  minor  Patre. 
Idem  Patri  et  tequalis  et  minor. 


32.  c.  18. — Unum  Christum  lesuni, 
non  duos,  eundemque  Deum 
pariter  atque  hominem  .  .  . 
et  hoc  totum  unus  est  Christu?. 


30.  Faustus  (Euseb.),  de  Nat.  Dom. 
ii.  —  Perf ectus  Deus  et  uerus 
homo,  unus  Christus  .  .  .  sed 
tamen  Dei  et  hominis  una 
persona  :  ita  coniunctus  Deus 
homini  sicut  anima  corpori  .  .  . 
assumpta  est  enim  humanitas  : 
non  absumpta  diuinitas. 

31.  Faustus,  Serm.  2. — Secundum 
diuinitatem  a;qualis  Patri,  se- 
cundum humanitatem  minor 
etiam  angelis. 

Eucherius,  ad.  loh.  10. — luxta 
quamrationemdiuinitatis  atque 
humanitatis,  etiam  in  reliquis 
quae  aut  a^qualitatem  cum  Patre, 
aiit  humilitatem  eius  sonant, 
facile  intellectus  patebit. 

32.  lb.  2. — Quia  licet  assumpserit 
hominem,  tamen  homo  et  Deus, 
hoc  est  Christus,  ima  persona 
est. 


33.  Ih. — Unam    personam   .... 
quia  mutabile  non  est  Uerbum 
Dei    ut    ipsum    uerteretur   in 
carnem. 
20 


33.  Faustus  (Euseb.),  Horn,  de  Lat- 
rone  beato. — lu  una  eademque 
persona  (juam  bene  mauifestan- 
tur  humana  pariter  et  diuina  ? 
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"  QuicuNQUE  " — contd. 


Augustine — contd. 
Cf.  Serin.  187. — Adsumpta  liu- 
mana  substantia. 


34.  Unus  oimiino  non  confusione      34.  Serm.    186.  —  Idem   Deus   qni 


35. 


substantia"  sed  unitate  persona?. 


Nam  sicut  anima  rationalis  et 
caro  unus  est  homo,  ita  Deus  et 
homo  unus  est  Christus  : 


homo,  et  qui  Deus  idem  homo, 
non  confusione  naturae  sed 
unitate  personte. 
35.  In  loh.  Tract.  78. — Sicut  enim 
unus  est  homo  anima  rationalis 
et  caro  sic  unus  est  Christus 
Deus  et  homo. 


36.  qui  passus  est  pro  salute  nostra, 
descendit  ad  inferna,  resurrexit 
a  mortuis, 


37.  ascendit  ad  cados,  sedet  ad  dex- 
teram  Patris  :  inde  uenturus 
indicare  uiuos  et  mortuos, 

38.  ad  cuius  aduentum  omncs 
homines  resurgere  habent  cum 
corporibus  suis  et  reddituri  stmt 
de  factis  propriis  rationem. 

39.  Et  qui  bona  egerunt  ibunt  in 
uitam  Oiternam,  qui  uero  mala 
in  igiiem  eeternam. 

40.  Hsec  est  fides  catholica,  quam 
nisi  quisque  fideliter  firmi- 
terque  crediderit,  saluus  esse 
non  poterit. 


36.  E'p.  164. — Quis  ergo,  nisi  in- 
fidelis  negauerit  fuisse  apud 
inferos  Christum  ?  .  .  .  ante- 
quam  dominus  in  inferna  de- 
scenderet. 


40.  Serm.205. — Cauete,dilectissimi, 
ne  quis  uos  ab  ecclesise  catho- 
licse  fide  ac  unitate  seducat. 
Qui  enim  uobis  aliter  euangeliz- 
auerit  pra^ter  quam  quod  ac- 
cepistis,  anathema  sit. 
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ViNCENTIUS — COntd. 

c.  20. — Uerbum  Deiis  abs<|ue 
ulla  sui  coniiersione  .  .  .  non 
confundendo,  nou  iniitando 
frtctus  est  homo,  sed  subsis- 
tendo  .  .  .  in  se  perfect!  liom- 
inis  suscipiendo  naturam. 

34.  c.  19. — Unus  autem  non  .  .  . 
diuinitatis  et  liumanitatis  con- 
fusione  sed  .  .  .  imitate  per- 
sona?. 

35.  c.  20. — (Igitur)  sicut  anima  cou- 
nexa  carni  nee  in  carnem  uersa, 
non  imitatur  hominem,  sed  est 
homo,  .  .  .  ita  etiam  Uerbum 
Deus  .  .  .  nniendo  se  homini 
.  .  .  factus  est  homo,  .  .  .  et 
ex  duabus  substantiis  unus  est 
Christus. 


Faustus,  Eucherius — contiJ. 


35.  Faustus,  Ep.  7. — Nos  uero  .  .  . 
in  Christum  ita  perfecta  et 
inseparabili  distinctione  cred- 
amus  ut  Dei  et  hominis  sim- 
plicem  personam  et  duplicem 
nouerimus  esse  substantiam, 
sicut  anima  et  corpus  hominem 
facit,  ita  diuinitas  et  humanitas 
unus  est  Christus. 
Cf.  Claudianus  Mamercus,  de 
Statu  Animcef  i.  3. 


37.  Eucherius,  Lib.  Formul. — Se- 
cundum corpus  sepultus  est, 
secundum  uero  animam  in  in- 
ferna  descendit. 

38.  Faustus  (Euseb.),  Horn.  I.,  dc 
Asccnsione. — (Anima)  resumerc 
projjrii  corporis  desideret  in- 
dumentum. 


APPENDIX   B 

VIGILIUS  OF  THAPSUS 

There  is  some  hope  that  the  mist  of  obscurity  which  has 
hung  round  the  life  of  Vigilius  of  Thapsus,  and  rendered 
doubtful  the  authenticity  of  the  works  attributed  to  him, 
will  soon  vanish.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  article  in 
which  Morin  ^  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  books  on  the 
Trinity  to  an  Italian  theologian.  And  the  excellent  mono- 
graph by  Picker  ^  has  begun  the  work  of  collecting  new  MSS., 
and  of  sifting  the  materials  already  gathered  by  Chifflet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  best  to  collect  the 
parallels  to  the  Qiticunque  in  an  additional  Appendix,  and 
await  further  developments  of  criticism  before  attempting  to 
analyse  them  fully. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  internal 
evidence  of  these  Vigilian  writings  is  against  tlie  theory  that 
their  author,  or  one  of  their  authors,  could  have  written  the 
Quicunque.  In  the  books  against  Eutyches  the  phrase  unitas 
2Jersonce  is  not  found,  though  the  writer  speaks  of  niiio.^  The 
descent  into  hell  is  expressed  in  the  form,  "  Descendit  ad  (in) 
infernum." 

The  Double  Procession  is  not  clearly  asserted,  cf.  de 
Trin.  xi. :  "  Ut  ipse  idem  sit  Spiritus  Sanctus  procedens  a 
Patre  qui  est  et  Filii."  To  use  Waterland's  words,  "  there 
does  not  appear  in  Vigilius's  pieces  anything  of  that  strength, 
closeness,  and  acuteness  which  we  find  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed." 

It   is   x^robable   that  the    creed    obtained    its    connexion 

1  Rev.  B6n.  1898.  =  Halle,  1897. 

^  Lc  Quien,  Dissert.  Damasc.  p.  10. 
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with  the  name  of  Athanasius  through  association  in  some  MS., 
e.(j.  the  Codex  Thucmeus,  quoted  by  Waterland  ^  from  Quesnel, 
with  a  Vigilian  treatise  written  under  that  name.  I  may 
note  tlie  following  parallels  : — 

Clause  3,  c.  Arr.  Sahcll.  Phot.  iii.  11  :  "  Probabilis  igitur  et 
omni  ueritatis  adsertione  subnixa,  utpote  apostolicis  tradition- 
ibus  communita,  ex  eorum  ueniens  regulis  Athanasii  fides 
apparuit.  Euidentius  namque  nobis  secundum  normam  fidei 
catholics  unum  Deum  ostendit,  nou  tripertitum,  non  singu- 
larem,  non  confusum,  non  divisum,  .  .  .  sed  ita  Patrem  et 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  propriis  exstare  atque  distingui 
personis,  ut  tamen  secundum  communis  naturae  unionem 
unus  sit  Deus." 

Ih.  iii.  9 :  "Ac  si  Triniias  unus  Deus  est  secundum 
uaturse  unionem,  et  unus  Deus  Trinitas  est  secundum  person- 
arum  distinctionem." 

c.  Pallad. :  "  Perfecta  Trinitas  in  Unitate  consistens." 

5.  De  Trin.  ii. :  "  Alius  est  Pater  in  persona  qui  uere 
genuit,  et  in  hoc  alter  est  Filius." 

1  P.  82. 
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FULGENTIUS  OF  RUSPE 

The  writings  of  Fulgentius  of  Euspe  (+533),  Bishop  of 
Euspe  in  North  Africa,  contain  many  parallels  to  the 
Qitieunque.  There  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  quotation,  unless 
we  accept  Kattenbusch's  ^  suggestion  that  the  forty  chapters 
in  which  Fulgeiitius  treats  of  the  parts  of  true  faith  in  his 
de  Fide  ad  Fetrum  are  moulded  on  the  forty  clauses  of  the 
creed.  This  seems  very  far-fetched,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  phraseology  of  Augustine  is  weakened  is  unlike  the 
language  of  the  creed. 

Thus  ad  Ferr.  Fp.  xiv. :  "  Cum  una  sit  naturaliter 
sempiterua  uirtus  ac  diuinitas  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.  .  .  .  Nee  tamen  tres  Dii  sed  unus  naturaliter  Deus 
est  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Onmipotens  est 
Pater  sed  omnipotens  est  Filius  omnipotens  est  Spiritus 
Sanctus ;  nee  taraen  tres  Dii  omnipotentes  sed  unus  Deus 
omnipotens  est  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus.  yEternus 
est  sine  initio  Pater,  ;eternus  est  sine  initio  Filius,  teternus 
est  sine  initio  Spiritus  Sanctus ;  nee  tamen  tres  Dii  a^terni 
sed  unus  Deus  feternus  est  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 
Immensus  est  Pater  sed  immensus  est  Filius  et  immensus  est 
Spiritus  Sanctus :  nee  tamen  tres  Dii  immensi  sed  unus 
Deus  immensus  est  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus." 
In  this  passage  there  are  obvious  parallels  to  clauses  15,  14, 
13,  9,  but  tlie  reversed  order  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer 
was  quoting  current  theological  phrases  rather  than  the 
creed.  It  is  true  that  he  deserts  his  teacher  Augustine  iu 
the  matter  of  the  term  suhstantia, — Ohj.  Arr. :  "  ncc  personas 

1  Thcol.  Lit.  Zcit.  1897,  p.  510. 
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confundere  uec  substantiam  separare," — thus  accepting  the 
creed's  phrase.  And  we  find  him  using  the  language,  ad 
Tras.  iii. :  "  (Christi)  in  quo  perfectus  homo  plenus  est  giatice, 
et  in  quo  perfectus  Deus  plenus  est  ueritatis,"  which  is 
closer  to  clause  30  than  any  sentence  in  Augustine.  But  if 
he  knew  the  creed,  at  any  rate  it  seemed  to  need  further 
pointing  by  the  insertion  of  such  words  as  naturaliter,  e.g. 
Ep.  ad  Cor.  I.  xii. :  "  Spiritus  Sanctus  qui  naturaliter  a  Patre 
Filioque  procedit."  Cf.  ad  Ferr.  Ep.  xiv. :  "  Sanctam  et 
ineffabilem  Trinitatem  unum  esse  naturaliter  Deum." 
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Ref. 
No. 

Text. 

Title. 

Datk. 

c 

God.  Corheiensis,  S.  Germain 
257. 

F.  S.  Ath.  Epi. 

790 

p, 

B.N.  Paris,  Cod.  lui.  13,159. 

795 

P3 

B.N.  Paris,  1451. 

F.  C.  S.  Ath.  Epi.  Alex. 

795 

Y 

Golden  Psalter  (Vienna). 

F.  S.  Ath.  Epi.  Alex. 

867 

Q 

Psalter  of  Fulco. 

F.  C. 

c.  850 

D 

Psalter  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

F.  S.  Ath. 

c.  850 

E 

Utrecht  Psalter. 

F.  C. 

c.  830 

K 

God.      Augiensis      ccxxix. 
(Karlsruhe). 

Lyons  MS. 

821 
c.  800 

Orl. 

Orleans  God.  94. 

c.  850 

Gi 

God.  Sancjall.  20. 

F.  C.  S.  A.  Epi. 

c.  820 

B 

Milan  0.  212  su-p. 

c.  700 
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TESTIMONIES 


Date. 

Provinck.      I 

DiOCBSE. 

Testimony. 

Title. 

892 

Cologne. 

Liege. 

1 
Regino     of 
Prum. 

SemioAth.deF.  S. 
Trin. 

889 

Rheims. 

Soissons. 

Riculfus, 

Sermo  F.  C. 

880 

Rome. 

Tarentum  ? 

SynodusOrieii- 
tana.                ' 

F.  C. 

870 

Rheims. 

Morinum. 

Adalbert. 

Sermo  b.  Ath. 

868 

j> 

Rheims. 

Ratramn      of 
Corbey. 

Libellus  deF.b.Ath. 
Alex.  ef)i. 

868 

Sens. 

Paris. 

jEneas. 

F.  C.  S.  Ath.  Epi. 
Alex. 

865 

Hamburg, 
Bremen. 

Hamburg, 
Bremen. 

Anskar. 

F.  C.  a  b.  Ath. 

859 

Rheims. 

Rheims. 

Hincmar — 
i.  De  Prcedest. 

C.  F. 

852 

ii.  Gcqntula. 

Sermo  Ath.  de  Fide. 

848 

iii.  De  u.   non  t. 

deitate. 
iv.  Pastoral. 

C.  F. 

Sermo  C.  F. 

836 

Mainz  (Mo- 
guntia). 

(?) 

Haito  of  Rei- 
chenau. 

F.  S.  Ath. 

834 

Lyons. 

Lyons. 

Florus     Dia- 
conus. 

F.  C. 

821 

Sens, 

Orleans. 

Benedict      d' 
Aniane. 

F.  C. 

820 

Lyons. 

Lyons. 

Agobard,  adv. 
Dogw.  Fel. 

F.  C.  (b.  Ath.  ait.). 

Sens. 

Orleans. 

1 

Theodulf— 
i.  Address      to 
Clergy. 

C.F. 

„ 

» 

ii.  De  Spu.  Sco. 

Symbolum  Ath.^ 

810 

Mainz. 

S.  Gallen. 

Sermon. 

800 

Milan. 

1 

Bobbio. 

Libellus      de 
Trin. 

1  Loofs,  art.   "  Athanasianum,"  E.K^  p.  178,  thinks  the  text  of  this  passage 
faulty,  and  calls  attention  to  Sirmond's  note  on  this  passage  (3I.S.L.  105,  247). 
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APPENDIX   E 


MSS.  OF  THE  TE  DEUM 


The  following  is  a  provisional  list  of  the  more  important 
MSS.  of  the  Te  Deitm.  I  have  aJSixed  symbols  to  those 
which  have  ])een  recently  collated : — 


I.  Irish  Version. 


A 
F 
H 

T 

Vi 
V2 
M 
Mil. 

K 
L 

Lam. 


Milan 

Cod.  Ambros.  C.  5  inf. 

vii. 

Dublin 

Franciscan  Convent,  Lib.  Hymnorum 

xi. 

Loudon 

Brit.  Mus.  Harleian  MS.  7653 

viii.,  ix 

DuLlin 

Trin.  Coll.  God.  E.  4.  2. 
II.  MiLAx  Version. 

xi. 

Rome 

Cod.  Vat.  Reg.  11 

vii. 

Rome 

God.  Vat.  82 

X. 

Munich 

God.  kit.  343 

X. 

Milan 

Cathedral  Breviary 
111.  Ordinary  Version, 

xi. 

Cambridge 

Univ.  Lib.  LI.  1.  10 

S.EC. 

viii.,  ix 

Cambridge 

Corpus  Christi  Coll.  272.  0.  5 

ix. 

Essen 

Miinster  Kirche  (Psalter) 

ix. 

London 

Lambeth,  427 

ix. 

London 

Brit.  Mus.  Galba  A.  xviii. 

ix. 

Munich 

Cod.  S.  P]mmeran  Ixvii. 

3U 

viii.,  ix 

APPENDIX  E 
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III.  Ordixary  Version — contd. 


w 

Paris 

B.N.  Cod.  lat.  1152 

Kheims 

Cod.  20 

Troyes 

(Psalter  of  Count  Henry) 

Gi,  2,  3)  4 

S.  Galleu 

Codd.  15,  20,  23,  27 

u 

Utrecht 

Psalter  (Claudius,  C.  vii.) 

V 

Viemia 

Cod.  1861 

Wurzburg 

Cod.  Mp.  th.  f.  109 
Psalter  of  Lotliaire 

IV.  Greek  Version. 

Essen 

Miinster  Kirclie 

0 

S.  Gallen 

Cod.  17 

B., 

Bamberg 

Cod.  A.  i.  14 

C 

Cologne 

Cod.  8 

S£C. 

ix. 


IX. 

ix. 
ix. 
ix. 

ix. 
ix. 

ix. 


SMC. 

ix. 
ix. 

X. 

ix.,  X, 


APPENDIX  F 

CREED  OF  THE  "DIDASCALIA" 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  the  following  Creed,  which  has 
been  conjecturally  restored  by  Zalm  ^  from  the  Didascalia. 
The  book  was  written  in  the  third  century,  probably  not  far 
from  Antioch.  Zahn  calls  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  a 
passage  which  follows  a  free  reprodiiction  of  Acts  xv. : 
"  Since  danger  has  arisen  lest  the  whole  Church  sliould  fall 
into  heresy,  we  Twelve  Apostles  assembled  together  in 
Jerusalem  and  discussed  what  should  be  done,  and  it  pleased 
us  all  to  write  with  one  accord  this  Catholic  Didascalia, 
for  the  confirmation  of  you  all,  and  we  established  and 
determined  that  you  should  pray  to  God  [the  Father]  the 
Almighty,  and  Jesus  [His  Son]  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  use  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  enjoy  all  creatures  with  thanksgiving." 
There  is  no  trace  here  of  Western  influence,  yet  we  find  a 
Trinitarian  Creed  traced  back  to  an  Apostolic  Council.  This 
renders  it  probable  that  the  legend  of  apostolic  origin  came 
to  Eufinus  from  the  East,  where  he  would  feel  more  at  home 
than  at  Eome.  S.  Ambrose  also  was  dependent  on  Greek 
literature.  The  conjectural  character  of  Zahn's  form  makes 
me  imwilling  to  found  any  argument  on  it  at  present. 

^  Ncuere  Beitragc  zur  Gcschichle  dcs  apost.  Symbolums,  p.  23. 
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APPENDIX  F 


THE  CREED   OF  THE   "DIDASCALIA" 

I.   1.   Ilicrrei'aj  eh'  Qeov  navTOKparopa, 
II.  2.   Kat  etV  tov  Kvpiov  rjjiwv  'irjcrovv  XpiCTTov  (rov  vlov  alrov  T),  rbv  (St' 
ijpas  eXdovra  koi) 

3.  yevvijdivTa  eK  {Mapias  r^f  ?)  vapOepov 

4.  Kal  aravpoiBivra  in\  TIovtlov  YlCkaxov  /cat  oTro^ai'oi'ra, 

5.  rji  Tp'iTj]  Tjpepa  dvacrrdi'Ta  €k  {rav  ?)  veKpwv 

6.  KOI  ciJ'a.'Sai'Tfi  (ai'eX^oi'ro  ?)  ets  tovs  ovpavovs 

7.  KOt  KaOfjpevov  in  df^icov  Qeov  rou  TravroKparopos, 

8.  Koi    ep^ojievov     fi^Tci     dvi'dpeats     Koi    do^rjs,   Kplvai    viKpovs    Ka\ 

III.   9.   Kai  etf  TO  uyiov  Trvevpa   .    .   . 
10.   {dylav  eKKXrjaiav  ?)  .   .   . 
12.    veKpoiv  avarrracr II'.   .    .    . 


INDEX 


Abpo,  182,  259,  276. 

Abelard,  183. 

Abundius,  2G0. 

Acaciiis,  87,  91,  94. 

Ado,  117. 

Adoptianism,  167  f.,  177. 

^IMc,  117,  183. 

jEthelstau,  Psalter  of,  199. 

Aetiiis,  108,  113. 

Agoltard,  178. 

Alcuiii,  173,  176  seq. 

Alexander,  80. 

Amalarius,  183. 

Ambrose,  S.,  20,  70,  77,  126,  138,  143, 

203,  205  f.,  208,  219,  252,  258  ff.. 

275,  285  f. 
Anoniceaus,  The,  91  f.,  96. 
Autelmi,  135. 
Apelles,  55. 
Apollinaris,  100,  106  f.,  112,  125,  139  ; 

heresy  of,  169,  247. 
Apostles'  Creed,  The,  1,  8,  12,  286  f. 
Apostolic  Coustitutious,  The,  87,  266  ff. 
Aquinas,  20. 
Aristides,  30,  40  f. 
Arius,  74  f.,  77,  81  f.,  169,  291  ;  heresy 

of,  96,  126,  203,  206  ff.,  232,  288, 

295. 
Asterius,  86  f. 
Athanasius,  S.,  48,  69,  76,  80,  82,  85  f., 

87,91,  94  f.,  97,  99  f.,  101  f.,  104, 

114,  120  f.,  123  f.,  125  f.,  130,  136. 

139, 176  f.,  179,  183,  215,  266,  295. 
Attains,  153. 
Attila,  201. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury,  S.,  243. 
Augustine  of  Hippo,   S.,   44,   62,   70, 

122,    124-128,    133,    136  f.,    140, 

146,  170,  173,  178,  182,  188,  205, 

208  f.,  235,  258  ff.,  275,  281,  285, 

295  f, 
Auitus,  116,  150,  181  f. 
Aurelian,  257. 
Autun,  Canon  of,  156  f. 


Baumep,  Dom.  S.,  31,  63,  232. 
Balfour,  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  288. 
Bangor  Antiphonary,   187,   189,   257, 

266,  261^  273,  275  f.,  279. 
Baptismal    Formula,    The,    9,    20-25, 

33  ff.,  64,  70. 
Basil  of  Ancyra,  92,  94  f. 
Basil  of  Cresarea,  S.,  95,  ^9,  101,  105, 

110,  2(J2. 
Bede,  Yen.,  286. 
Benedict  d'Auiane,  176. 
Benedict  of  Nursia,  S.,  119,  257. 
Benson,  Archbishop,  23,  294. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  S.,  183. 
Bernard,  Prof.  T.  H.,  259,  261. 
Boniface,  162. 
Bonn  Conference,  The,  123. 
Bornemann,  Prof.,  39. 
Bourdon,  Abb^,  252. 
Bratke's  Berne  MS.,  63,  229,  241. 
Briglit,  Prof.,  96. 
Brightman,  Rev.  F.  E.,  267,  269. 
Butler,  Bishop,  291. 

CiELEftTINE,  Pope,   111. 

Caesarius,    148,     151-153,     160,     179, 

181  f.,  188,  249,  250  f.,  257,  290. 
Cajetan,  John  (Gelasius  ii.),  249. 
Ca'llistus,  59,  61. 
Candidus,  274. 
Canon  of  Scripture,  The,  53. 
Cappadocian  Fathers,  Tlie,  116,  126. 
Caprc'olus,  136. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  291. 
Caspari,  Prof. ,  2)assim. 
Cassian,  229,  249,  285. 
Cassiodorus,  249,  263. 
Charlemagne,  177,  186. 
Chihlebert  i.,  King,  230. 
Chlodosinda,  159. 
Clirysologus,  230,  281. 
C'lirysostom,  S.,  111. 
Clarke,  Dr.  S.,  96. 
Clement  of  Rome,  S.,  26  f.,  61,  64. 
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INDEX 


Columban,  S.,  152  f. 
Commentaries  on  the  Quicuiique  ^mlt : 
Buuluer,  164,  170. 
Fortvnaii'.s,  160  f.,  168,  180  f.,  187. 
Oratorian,  165,  170. 
Orleans,  163,  166. 
Paris,  164. 

Eolle  of  Ilampole,  167. 
Stavdot,  163,  167  f. 
Theodvlf,  166. 
Troycs,  166  f.,  171. 
Constans,  Emp.,  90  f.,  203. 
Constantine,  Copronyintis,  Enip.,  117. 
Constantine  the  Great,  Emp.,  66,  76. 
Constantius,  Emp.,  91,  100. 
Cotton,  Bishop,  295. 
Councils  of  Aachen  in  S09,  118. 
,,         AgdeinSOe,  278. 
,,         Alcxandrict    in    362,    98- 

101,  126. 
,,         Antioch  in  320,  82. 
,,         A?itioch  in  34i,  SB. 
,,         Antioch  in  378,  107. 
Aquilcia  in  3S2,  206. 
,,         Caisa7-ea,Fo7-ged  Acts  of, 2il. 

Ca.riain367,  86. 
,',         Chalcedonin  451,  110-114. 
.,         Constantinople  in  381,  107, 

109,  121. 
,,         U2)hcs2i,sin4S0,  111. 

Frankfort  in  794,  118,  164, 
175. 
, ,         Friuli  in  791,  117. 
,,         Gentilly  in  767,  117. 

Heth field  in  680,  117,159. 
,.         Laodicea  in  360,  262. 
.',         Milan,  285. 
,,         Borne  in  369,  107. 
, ,         Sardica  in  344,  90. 
, ,         Seleueia  in  357,  86. 
.,         Sirmiumin  357,  91. 
Toledo  in  447,  117. 
Toledoin5S9,  114, 117, 119. 
,,         Toledo  in  633,  153. 
Creeds : 
Antioch,    Second    Creed    of,    83-85, 

86,  94. 
Antioch,  Third,  Creed  of,  87. 
Antioch,  Fourth   Creed  of,   S6,   87- 

89,  91,  203. 
Antioch  in  344,  Creed  of,  90. 
AntiocJienes,  Union  Creed  of  the,  139, 
AjMstles'  Creed,  Our,  221-240. 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  105. 
Aquilcia,  57,  201. 
Ariminum,   of  Orthodoo:  at,   214  f., 

219. 
Athanasian    Creed,    The,    124-197, 
289-295. 


Creeds — contd. 

Avgsburg,  Confession  of,  155. 
Augustine,  209-213. 
yluscultate  exposition  em,  179,  243. 
Bacchiarius,    131,    138,    144,    ISl, 

222. 
Bangor    Antipihonary,     60,    228  f., 

243. 
Beat  us,  255. 

Bratke's  Berne  MS.,  63,  241  IT. 
CcEsarius,  224  f.,  239. 
Constant inq2)le,  203. 
Constantinople  in  525,  114. 
Constantinople  in  553,  114. 
Cyjrrian  of  Carthage,  48,  209,  283  f. 
Cyjman  of  Toulon,  225  f. 
Damasvs,     130,     153  f.,    181,    216, 

244-243. 
Dated  Creed,  92  ff. 
Didascalia,  The,  Appcudi.x  F. 
Deer.  Book  of,  63. 
Denebert,  161,  172,  174  if. 
Dionysius,  46. 
Eastern  and  Wcster7i  compared,  70, 

287. 
Egyptian  CMirch  Order,  69. 
Eligius  of  Noymi,  227. 
Etlterius,  255. 
Eusebius  of  Ccesarea,  77-80. 
Faustus,  222 ff.,  226. 
Fides  Romanorum,    129,    161,    168, 

177,  215-219. 
Gelasia,n  Saeramentary,  231  f. 
Gregory  Thciumaturgus,  72. 
Gregory  of  Toiirs,  227. 
Hincmar,  130. 
Ildefonsus,  255. 
Isidore,  154  f. 
Jerusalem,    34,    98,    101-106,     119, 

254. 
Lcporius,  132  f.,  139  ff. 
Luciaiiic  Creed,  The,  83,  86,  90. 
Martin  cf  Bracara,  60,  254  f. 
Mesopotamiu,  105  f. 
3Iis.mle  Gallicanum,  221,  229,  234  f., 

236,  239  f.,  244. 
Mozarahic  Liturgy,  214,  255. 
Munich  Cod.  lat.  14508,  63,  160. 
Nicene     Council,    76-80,    99,    104, 

110,  119. 
Our  Nicene  Creed,  7,  98  seq.,  102, 

103,  110,  203,  286  ff.,  288. 
Niceta,  62,  205,  239,  252-255. 
Nilci,  94,  203. 
Novatian,  46. 
Felacjius,  138,  139  f.,  228. 
Philippopolis  in  343,  90. 
Pluehculius  of  Agen,  129,  205,  214- 

220. 
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Creeds — cordd. 
Priscillian,  214. 
Ps.-Avgv.stine,  Serm.  i'SS,  62. 
Old  Roman  Creed,  21,  33,  45,  198. 
Sacramentarium     GalHcanum,     60, 

221,  229,  234  f.,  236,  23811". 
Salvianus,  222. 
Cod.  Sessorian.,  52,  63,  23711". 
Slrmium  in  351,  90. 
Sirmium  in  357,   Second  Creed  of, 

214. 
Sirmium  in  359,  Dakd  Creed  of, 

S2-94,  95,  203  f. 
Turin,  230. 
Victricius,  214,  218  f. 
Cnrsvs  Leoninns,  249. 
Cyimaii  of  Carthage,  S.,  22,   48,   123, 

209,  220,  248,  262,  283  f. 
Cyprian  of  Tonlon,  219,  257,  276. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  S.,  Ill,  113,  137. 
Cyril    of    Jernsalem,    S.,    G8-69,    99, 
107  f.,    110,    113  f.,    120,     203  f., 
220,  253,  281,  284  f. 

Damasits,  Pope,  107  srq.,  113, 143,  252. 

Dante,  249. 

Delisle,  M.  L.,  173. 

DidachS,  The,  21,  30. 

Didascalia,  The,  87,  90,  Appendix  F. 

Dido,  177. 

Diodorus,  261. 

Diogenes,  112. 

Diouysius,  46  ff. 

Docetisni,  204. 

Dracontins,  97. 

Duchesne,  Abbe,  lOS,  122,  2C9,  219. 

Egbert,  286. 

Elchasaites.  The,  22. 

Eligius  of  Noyon,  188. 

Elipandns,  118. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  291. 

Epiphanius,    45,    87,    92,    102,    104  f., 

109  f.,  113,  116,  170. 
Eucherius,   135,  252. 
Eunonnus,  113. 
Euphronius,  169,  170. 
Eiisebius  of  Ctesarea,  75,  82,  86,  170. 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  75, 77,  79  (T.,  83. 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  78,  100. 
Eutyches,    113,    140;   heresy  of,    169, 

188. 

Faith,  3. 

Faustus,    62,    127,    135,    148  f.,   182, 

222,  286,  290. 
Felix  of  Urgcl,  167  f. 
Firmilian,  283. 
Flavianus,  109,  261. 


Florianns,  160. 

Furtunatus,  Yenantius,  159,  171,  201. 

Fulgentius,  212,  Appendix  C. 

Gelasian    Sacramentary,    The,    IGG, 

234,  250,  284. 
Gennadius,  181,  253,  261,  263  f. 
Gennanus,  219. 
Gibbon,  97. 

Gibson,  Dr.,  274,  277  f. 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  The,  265-270,  278. 
Gnostics,  The,  25,  43. 
Goldast,  168  scq. 
Goulburn,  Dean,  293. 
Gregory  the  Great,  S.,  Pope,   119,  231, 

277. 
Gregory  iii..  Pope,  233,  239. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  8.,  99,  lOS,  110. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  ,75,  99,  108,  110. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  171,  182,  188. 
Gwatkin,  Prof.,  82,  91,  100. 

Hadrian,  Pope,  118. 

Haito,  176. 

Harnack,  Prof.,   5,   25  f.,  32,  43,  109, 

121,  128,  173. 
Harris,  Prof.  Kendel,  40. 
Harvey,  147. 

Haussleiter,  Prof.,  17  f.,  20. 
Hermas,  55,  61,  64. 
Heurtley,  Prof.,  211,  213. 
Hilary  of  Aries,  135,  148,  276. 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,   S.,  83,  86,  92,  99, 

116,  121,  125,  127,  129,  134,  143, 

259  f.,  296. 
Hilsey,  184. 
Hincniar,  119,  157,   173  ff.,   176,  215, 

258. 
Hippolytus,  59  ff. 
Homoeanisni,  121. 
Honoratus,  135,  147  li'.,  276. 
Honorius  of  Autun,  1S3. 
Hook,  Dean,  291. 
Hooker,  Richard,  295. 
Hort,  Prof.,  104  ff.,  114. 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  75,  78. 
Hunter,  Sir  AV.,  292. 

L;n-atius,  S.,  10,  28,  31,  38,  68,  73. 
lllingworth,  Rev.  J.  R.,  6,  128,  296. 
Innocent  i..  Pope,  130,  253. 
Irenseus,  S.,   17  f.,  25,  41-44,  53,  55, 
61  ff.,  73,209,  219,  282. 

Ji:kome,  S.,  64,   100,  109,   205,  215, 

244,  248,  252,  285. 
.Tohn,  Abbot  of  Biclaro,  115. 
John  Damascene,  123. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  64. 
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Julian,  Emp.,  101. 
Julius  Afi'icanus,  170. 
Julius  of  Rome,  83,  106. 
Justinian,  Emp.,  114 f.,  159. 
Justin  Martyr,  15,  21,  30,  35-40,  43, 
62  f.,  65,  282. 

Kattenbusch,  Prof.  F.,  on  Jerusalem 
Creed,  68  ;  on  Second  Creed  of  An- 
tioch,  86  ;  on  Creed  of  Constanti- 
nople, IIQ  ct  passim, 

Kingsley,  Rev.  Charles,  289,  295. 

Kunze,  Prof.,  111. 

Lagarde,  267. 
Leidrad,  173  f.,  178,  191. 
Leo  I.,  Pope,  S.,  70,  113,  230. 
Leo  III.,  Pope,  118  f.,  186. 
Leodgar,  156. 
Leoutius,  262. 

Lerins,  Monaster}^  of,  134,  289. 
Libel/us  de  Triniiate,  160. 
Liberii  Gcsta,  161,  215. 
Lightfoot,  Bishop,  28,  30,  294. 
Liturgy  of  S.  James,  272. 
Loofs,  Prof.,  80,  155,  178-181. 
Louis  II.,  Emp.,  233. 
Lucas,  Father  H.,  181. 
Lucian,  74,  86  f. 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  101. 
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troduction, Notes,  and  Index,  by  Mrs. 
Paget  Tovnbee.  Three  Volumes.  Detny 
Zvo.    £t,  3^.  net. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.).  THE  GREEK  VIEW 
OF  LIFE.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  %vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Dltchfleld  (P.  H.).     THE  OLD-TIME 

PARSON.      Illustrated.      Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 
THE       OLD       ENGLISH       COUNTRY 
SQUIRE.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    \os.  6d. 
net. 

Dowden  (J.).  FURTHER  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PRAYER  BOOK.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Driver  (S.  R.).  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Dumas  (Alexandre).  THE  CRIMES  OF 
THE  BORGIAS  AND  OTHERS.  With 
an  Introduction  by  R.  S.  Garnett.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  URBAIN  GRAN- 
DIER  AND  OTHERS.  Illustrated,  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  THE  MARQUISE 
DE  BRINVILLIERS  AND  OTHERS. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  ALI  PACHA  AND 
OTHERS.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     fj. 

MY  PETS.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
Allinson.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Dunn-Pattison  (R.  P.).  NAPOLEON'S 
MARSHALS.  Illustrated.  Second 

Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 


General  Literature 


THE  BLACK  PRINCE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  ivo.     js.  td.  net. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of).  THE  REPORT 
ON  CANADA.  With  an  Introductory 
Note.     Demy  Zvo.     ^s.  td.  net. 

Egerton  (H.  E.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
fourth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     Js.  6d.  net. 

Evans  (Herbert  A.).  CASTLES  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Illustrated. 
Demy  ^vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Exeter  (Bishop  of).  REGNUM  DEI. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901.)  A  Cluaper 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Ewald    (Carl).  MY     LITTLE     BOY. 

Translated   by  Alexander   Teixeira    de 
Mattos.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  %vo.     5s. 

Pairbrother  (W.  H.).  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  .Second 
Ed i  I  ion.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  td. 

ffoulkes  (Charles).  THE  ARMOURER 
AND  HIS  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Royal 
i,to.     £^1  IS.  net. 

DECORATIVE  IRONWORK.  From  the 
xith  to  the  xviiith  Century.  Illustrated. 
Royal  ^to.     £,1  2s.  net. 

Firth  (C.  H.).  CROMWELL'S  ARMY. 
A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Protectorate.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 

Fisher  (H.  A.  L.).  THE  REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION  IN  EUROPE.  Cr.  Zvo. 
ts.  net. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBATYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  H.  M.  Batson,  and  a  Biograph- 
ical Introduction  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr.  Zvo. 
ts. 

Also  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  Cr. 
^to.      15J.  >:et. 

Flux  (A.  W.).  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  Zvo.     7s.  td.  net. 

Frasar  (E.).  THE  SOLDIERS  WHOM 
WELLINGTON  LED.  Deeds  of  Daring, 
Chivalry,  and  Renown.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo.     5.9.  net. 

THE  SAILORS  WHOM  NELSON  LED. 
Their  Doings  Described  by  Themselves. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     $s.  net. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  Illustrated.  Fijtk 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 


Galton  (Sir  Francis).  MEMORIES  OF 
MY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Third  Ediiion. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  td.  net. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.).  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND:  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. With  Maps  and  Plans.  Eig^hth 
Edition.     Demy  Zz'o.     \os.  td. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  With  5  Maps  and  a  Plan. 
Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     t,s. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     zs.  td. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON. 
Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill.   Cr.  Zvo.   ts. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
Illustrated.  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo. 
Illustrated.  Each  ics.  td.  net.  Also  in 
Seven  Volujncs.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts.  each. 

Glover  (T.  R.).  THE  CONFLICT  OF 
RELIGIONS  IN  THE  EARLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  Fourth  Ediiion.  Demy  Zvo. 
TS.  td.  net. 

VIRGIL.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  js. 
td.  net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  AND 
ITS  VERIFICATION.  (The  Angus  Lec- 
ture for  1912.)  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2s.  td.  net. 

Godley  (A.  D.).  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  Fifth 
Edition.     FCiip.  Svo.     2s.  td. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     zs.  td. 

SECOND  STRINGS.     Fcap.  Zvo.     zs.  td. 

Gostling  (Frances  M.).  AUVERGNE 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     10s.  td.  net. 

Gray  (Arthur).  CAMBRIDGE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  td.  net. 

Grahame  (Kenneth).  THE  WIND  IN 
THE  WILLOWS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     ts. 

Also  Illustrated.     Cr.  ^to.     ys.  td.  net. 

Granger  (Frank).  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
OLOGY :  A  Text-Book  of  Politics. 
Cr.  Zvo.     js.  td.  net. 

Gretton  (M.  Sturge).  A  CORNER  OF 
THE  COTSWOLDS.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     75.  td.  net. 

Grew  (Edwin  Sharpe).  THE  GROWTH 
OFAPL.\NET.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.    ts. 

Griffin  (W.   Hall)  and    Minchin   (H.    C). 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROliERI'  BROWNING. 
Iliu^trated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
I2S.  td.  net. 


Methuen  and  Co:^ipany  Limited 


Hai^  (K.  G.).  HEALTH  THROUGH 
DIET.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

Hale  (J.  R.).  FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTS : 
From  Salamis  io  Tsu-shima.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  net. 

Hall(H.R.).  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  SALAMIS  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Dcniy  %7jo.     \$s.  net. 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  I.,  1217-1688. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  II.,  1689-1815. 
Demy  %vo.     Each  js.  6d. 

Hare  (B.).  THE  GOLFING  SWING 
SIMPLIFIED  AND  ITS  MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY  EXPLAINED.  T/iird 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Harper  (Charlos  G.)-      THE  AUTOCAR 
ROAD-PiOOK.        With     Maps.        Eour 
I'olufues.     Cr.  8vo.     Each  js.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  I. — South  of  the  Thames. 
Vol.  II. — North    and    South    Wales 

AND  West  Midlands. 
Vol.  III. — East  Anglia  and  East  Mid- 
lands. 
Vol.  IV. — The  North  of  England  and 
South  of  Scotland. 

Harris  (Frank).  THE  WOMEN  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.     DemyZvo.     7S.(id.net. 

Hassall  (Arthur).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
■js.  6d.  net. 

Headlay  (F.  W.).  DARWINISM  AND 
MODERN  SOCIALISM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     5s.  net. 

Henderson  (M.  Sturge).  GEORGE 
MEREDITH:  NOVELIST,  POET, 
REFORMER.  With  a  Portrait.  Sicond 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     (>s. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS: 
CHAUCER  '10  POE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     7.S.  6d.  net. 

Hill  (George  Frarcis).  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  td.  mi. 

Hind(C.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr,  ivo.    6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.).  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.     Demy  %vo.     ios.6d.net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.).  INTERNATIONAL 
TR.\DE:  An  Aitlicatlin  of  Economic 
Thkory.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  td.  net. 


PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY:  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Poor.     Eightli  Eaition.     Cr.  Sz>o.     zs.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED: An  Inquiry  and  an 
Economic  Policy.  Eift/i  Edition.  Cr.  Stjo. 
zs.  6d. 

GOLD,  PRICES  AND  WAGES :  With  an 
Examination  of  thf.  Quantity  Theory. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d.  net. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition.     Post  Svo.     6s. 

Holdich    (Sir    T.    H.).      THE     INDL\N 

BORDERLAND,  1880-1900.  Illustrated. 
Secomi  Edition.     Detny  Zvo.     los.  td.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.).  A  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH      LAW.  Four      Volumes. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  Demy  Zvo.  Each  \as.  td. 
net. 

Holland    (Clive).       TYROL     AND     ITS 

PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.).  WATERLOO:  A 
Narrative  and  a  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ^s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Svo.     ss.  net. 

Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

Howell  (A.  G.  Ferrers).  ST.  BERNARD- 
INO OF  SIENA.  Illustrated.  Demy^vo. 
loj.  6d.  net. 

Hudson     (W.     H.).       A     SHEPHERDS 

LIFE  :  Impressions  of  the  South  VV'h.t 
shike  Downs.  Illustrated.  J hird  Edi 
tion.     Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Huitiphreys(John  H.).  PROPORTIONAI 
REPRESENTATION.     Cr.  Zvo.     5s.  net. 

Hutton    (Edward).        THE    CITIES    OF 

SPAIN.        Illustrated.        Fourth    Edition 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE   CITIES   OF   U.MBRIA.     Illustrated 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    CITIES    OF    LOMBARDV.      IIIus 

trated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CITIES  OF  ROMAGNA  AND  THE 

MARCH  E.S.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
FLORENCE    AND     NORTHERN     TUS- 
CANY     WITH      GENO.V.        Illustrated. 

Third  Edition.     Cr  Zvo.     6s. 
SIENA    AND    SOUTHERN     TUSCANY. 

Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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VENICE    AND    VENETIA.      Illustrated. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6j. 
ROME.      Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Sva.    6s. 
COUNTRY  WALKS  AROUT  FLORENCE. 

Illustrated.      Second  Edition.      Fcap.   Zvo. 

5J.  net. 
A    BOOK    OF    THE    WYE.       Illustrated. 

Demy  8vo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

Ibsan  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A  Dramatic 
Poem,  translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Inge(W.R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Thira 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     5s.  net. 

Innes  (A.  D.).      A  HISTORY   OF   THE 

BRIIISH    IN    INDIA.     With  Maps  and 

Plans.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ENGLAND    UNDER    THE     TUDORS. 

With  Maps.     Fonrth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo. 

\os.  6d.  net. 

Innea  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.    $s.  net. 

Jenks  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  Cr. 
%vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HiSTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LAW :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  End  of  the  Year  1911.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Jerningham    (Charles    Edward).      THE 

MAXIMS    OF   MARMADUKE.     Second 
Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.    ss. 

Jevons  (F.  B.).  PERSONALITY.  Cr. 
Zvo.    2S.  6d.  net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ^to.     iSs.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     21s.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Wakrack.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     3i.  6d. 

Keats(John).  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  de  Selincourt. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Third  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Keble(John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  \V. 
Lock.  Illustrated.  7 hird  Edition.  Fcap. 
Soo.     y.  id. 


Kempls  (Thomas  &).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  From  the  Latin,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

•THOMAE  HEMERKEN  A  KEMPIS  DE 
IMITATIONE  CHRISTl.  Edited  by 
Adrian  Fortescue.     Cr.  ^to.     £i  js.  net. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  l1^th  Thousand.  Thirty- 
eighth  Edition.  Cr,  Zvo.  Buckram,  6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  \s.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
Ss.  net. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  101st  Thousand. 
Twenty-third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buck- 
ram,  6s.  Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  4s.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  $s.  net. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  S2nd  Thousand, 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buckram,  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net;  leather. 
IS.  net. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Tiventy- 
Fijth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buckram,  6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  4J.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
55.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
,,  PLETE  WORKS.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition  in  Six  Volumes. 
H^'ith  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  Zvo.  ss.  each. 
The  volumes  are  : — 

I.  Miscellaneous  Prose,  ii.  Elia  and 
THE  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  hi.  Books 
FOR  Children,  iv.  Plays  and  Poems. 
V.  and  VI.   Letters. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lee  (Gerald  Stanley).  INSPIRED  MIL- 
LIONAIRES.    Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d.  net. 

CROWDS  :  A  Study  of  the  Genius  of 
De.mocracy,  a.nd  of  the  Fears,  Desires, 

AND       ExFECTATIONS       OF       THE      PeOPLE. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lock     (Walter).  ST.      PAUL,      THE 

MASTER  BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6ft. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE: 
A  Catechism  for  Parents  and  Tf.  achers. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:    A  Study 

OF    THE    InFLUENCF.   OF    THE    ADVANCE   IN 

Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  Under- 
standing    OF      Christianity.        Ninth 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ^s.  net. 
Also  Fca/>.  Zvo.     is.  net. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN  :  A  Study  in 
Unrecognised  Hujian  Faculty.  Fifth 
Edition.     Wide  Cr.  Sva.     s^.  nirt. 

REASON  AND  BELIEF,  fi/t/i  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  PROBLEMS.     Cr.  Svo.     ss.  net. 

Loreburn  (Earl).  CAPTURE  AT  SEA. 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Lorimer  (George    Horace).       LETTERS 
FROM    A    SELF-MADE    MERCHANT 
TO     HIS     SON.       Illustrated.       Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ?>vo.     y.  6d. 
Also  Fca/:  Zvo.     is.  net. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Secotid  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  Also  Cr. 
&V0.    2s  net. 

Lucas  (E.  v.).    THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 

LAMB.    Illustrated.   Sixth  Edition.   Demy 

Svo.     7 J.  6d.  net. 
A    WANDERER    IN   HOLLAND.      Illus- 
trated.    Fifteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zzio.     6s. 
A    WANDERER    IN     LONDON.       Illus- 
trated.    Sixteenth  Edition.      Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A   WANDERER    IN    PARIS.     Illustrated. 

Eleventh    Edition.      Cr.    %vo.      6s.      Also 

Fcap.  '&V0.     %s. 
A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.       Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8e»^.     6s. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  A  Little  Book  for 

Wayfarers.     Tiventy-second  Edition. 

Fca/>.  Szio.     ^s.     Imiia  Paper,  js.  6d. 

Also  Illustrated.     Cr.  ^to.     r$s.  net. 
THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  A  Little  Book 

FOR  THE  Urbane.    Eighth  Edition.    Fcap. 

'ivo.    5^. 
FIRESIDE    AND    SUNSHINE.     Seventh 

Edition.     Fcap  %vo.     <,s. 
CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.     Seventh 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     $s. 
THE    GENTLEST    ART:    A    Choice   of 

Letters      by      Entertaining      Hands. 

Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     ^s. 
THE    SECOND    POST.       Third   Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     ss. 
HER  INFINITE  VARIETY:  A  Feminine 

PoRTKAiT  Gallery.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 

Zvo.    sj. 
GOOD    COMPANY:    A  Rally   of   Men. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     ^s. 
ONE    DAY     AND     ANOTHER.        Fifth 

Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.     55. 
OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.     Fifth  Edition. 

Fcap.  800.     5^. 

LOITERER'S  HARVEST.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     5^. 

LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An  Oblique  Narra- 
tion.    Tenth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     5^-. 

OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap. 
?>vo.  5f. 


MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.    Fcap. 

Zvo.      ss. 
LONDON  LAVENDER.      Fcap.  Zvo.     5s. 
THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  :  An  Anecdotal 

Guide   to   the   British    Painters    and 

Paintings  in   the   National    Gallery. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
HARVEST  HOME.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
A    LITTLE    OF    EVERYTHING.     Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

Lydeliker  (R.).  THE  OX  AND  ITS 
KINDRED.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Lydekke''  (R.)  and  Others.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  FISHES,  AND  LOWER 
CHORDATA.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Cunning- 
ham.   Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Mont.\gue.      Three  Volu?nes.     Cr.  Zvo. 


McCabe  (Joseph).  THE  EMPRESSES  OF 
ROME.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  6d. 
net. 

MacCarthy  (Desmond)     and      Russell 

(Agatha).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL:  A 

Memoir.  Illustrated.       Fourth    Edition. 

Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

McDougall  (William).  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION    TO     SOCIAL     PSYCHOLOGY. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     5s.  net. 
BODY    AND   MIND:    A  History  and  a 
Defence    of    Animism.     Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD:  A  Faikv  Play  in  Six  Acts. 
Translated  by  .■Vi.f.xander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Deckle  Edges.  3.?.  6d. 
net.  Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.net.  An  Edition, 
illustrated  in  colour  by  F.  Cayley  Robin- 
son, is  also  published.  Cr.  j\to.  21s.  net. 
Of  the  above  book  Thirty-three  Editions  in 
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MARY  MAGDALENE  :  A  Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
DE  Mattos.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
Deckle  Edges.  3J.  6d.  net.  A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  net. 

OUR  ETERNITY.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ANDER  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
$s.  net. 

Mp..cierlinck  (Mrae.  M.)  (Georgette 
Leblanc).  THE  CHILDREN  S  BLUE- 
BIRD. Tr.inslated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Illustrated.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     ^s.  net. 
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Mahaffv  (J.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ds. 

MaUland(F.W.).  ROMAN  CANON  LAW 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Royal  Svo.     js.  6d. 

Marett  fR.  R.).    THE  THRESHOLD  OF 

RELIGION.     Neiv  and  Revised  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  net. 

Marriott  (Charles).    A  SPANISH  HOLI- 
DAY.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    ys.6d.net. 
THE     ROMANCE    OF     THE     RHINE. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  ENGLAND  SINCE 
WATERLOO.  With  Maps.  Demy  Zvo. 
los.  bd.  net. 

MaseOeld  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON S  TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3^.  dd.  net. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited.  Second  Edition.  Cr,  Zvo.  y.  6d. 
net. 

Masterman    (C.   F.   G.).        TENNYSON 

AS  A   RELIGIOUS   TEACHER.    Second 

EdUion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     CONDITION     OF      ENGLAND. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.     A  Iso  Fcap. 

Zvo.     IS  net. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Mayne  (Ethel  Colburn).  BYRON.  Illus- 
trated.   Two  Volumes.   Demy  Zvo.   -zxs.  net. 

Medley  (D.  J.).  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY.    Cr.Zvo.    ys.6d.net. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).    ENGLAND'S  RUIN  : 

DlSCl'SSED    IN     FOUIiTEEN     LETTERS    TO   A 

Protectionist.     Nintli  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 
■^d.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace).     LIFE    AFTER  LIFE; 

OR,    "The    Theory    of    Reincarnation. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d.  nei. 
THE   POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION: 

How   TO   Acquire    it.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  New  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6t/.  net. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Mitchell  (P.Chalmers).  THOMAS  HENRY 
HUXLEY.     Fea^.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Moffat  (Kary  H.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Editicii. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MARIA  THERESA.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 


Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY.  New  and  Revised  Issue. 
Cr.  Zvo.     IS.  net. 

MONEYS  FISCAL  DICTIONARY,  igio. 
Second  Edition,     Demy  Zvo.     SJ.  net. 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER:  Papers  on 
Subjects  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
UNDER  Discussion.     Demy  Zvo.     5s.  net. 

Montague  (G.  E.).    DRAMATIC  VALUES. 

Seccnd  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5^. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON'S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Morgan  (C.  Lloyd).  INSTINCT  AND 
EXPERIENCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
5^.  net. 

Nevill    (Lady     Dorothy).       MY     OWN 

TIMES.     Edited  by  her  .Son.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Demy  Zvo.     iss.  net. 

O'Donnell   (Elliot).    WERWOLVES.    Cr. 

Zvo.     ^s.  net. 

Oman  (C.  W.  C.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND  REFORE  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  With  Maps.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised.     Deiny  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  (M.  N.).  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  Sijirth  Edition,  Revised. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2^.  6d.  net. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Revised  by  A.  T. 
Nankivei.l.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  tut. 

Parker  (Eric).  A  BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Pears  (Sir  Edwin).  TURKEY  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
I2S.  6d.  net. 

Petrie   (V/.  M.  Flinders.)     A  HISTORY 

OF    EGYPT.     Illustrated.     Si.v    Volumes. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  each. 
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Dynasties.     Fi/th  Edition. 
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Vol  V.    Egypt  under  Roman  Rule.    J.  G. 

Milne.    Second  Edition. 
Vol.   VI.      Egypt    in    the  Middle  Ages. 
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RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8w. 
2S.  6(i. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  LETTERS.  Cr.  Svo. 
2S.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xilth  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Second  Editicn.  Cr.  Zva. 
3J.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  "ivo.     3J.  6rf. 

EGYPTI.\N  DECORATIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Zvo      3J.  i>d. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A  Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
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Porter  (G.  R.).  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  N.ATION.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
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Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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Pycraft(W.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Rawlings  (Gertrude  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 


Regan  (C.  Tail).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zz/o.     6s. 

Reid  (Archdall).  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
£,\  \s.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES, CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1832.  Second,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
L\NS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
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Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustr.-ited.  Second  Edition.  Demy  %vo. 
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*Rolle  (Richard).  THE  FIRE  OF  LOVE 
and  THE  MENDING  OF  LIFE. 
Edited  by  Frances  M.  Comper.  Cr.  Svo. 
3J.  6d.  net. 

Ryan  (P.  P.  W.).  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS:  A  Soci.\i.  History.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Ryley  (A.  Boresford).  OLD  PASTE. 
Illustrated.     Royal  Zvo.     £2  is.  net. 

St.  Francis  of  Assis!.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MKSSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
Heywood.    Illustrated.    DemyZz'o.   ss.net. 

'Saki'    (H.    H.    Munro).      REGINALD. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  &zio.     2s.  6d.  mt. 
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2S.  6d.  net. 

Sandeman   (G.   A.  C).    METTERNICH. 

Illustriited.     Demy  Zvo.     xos.  6d.  net. 

Schidrowitz  (Philip).  RUBBER.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Sz'o.     10^.  6d.  net. 

Schloesser  (H.  H.).  TRADE  UNIONISM. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Tzuel/tk  Edi- 
tion.    Fcnp.  Zvo.     2S.  6d, 

TOMMY  SMITHS    OTHER   ANIMALS. 

Illustrated.      Sixth    Edition.      Fcap.    Svo. 
2S.  6d. 
JACK'S  INSECTS.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
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Bhaw  (Stanley).  WILLIAM  OF  GER- 
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Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe).  POEMS.  With 
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Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cannan. 
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Smith  (0.  F.  Herbert).  GEM-STONES 
AN  D  THEIR  DISTINCTIVE  CHARAC- 
TEK.S.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
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Snell  (P.  J.).     A  BOOK  OF   EXMOOR. 

Illustiautl.     Cr.  8w.     ds. 
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Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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Storr  (Vernon  P.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  8ew.  ^s. 
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AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
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Illustrated       Fourth  Edition.      Fcap.  Zvo. 
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Suso    (Henry).       THE    LIFE   OF    THE 
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duction by  Dean  Inge.  Cr.  Zvo.  3.?.  dd. 
net. 

Swanton  (E.  ■»?.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
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Alphabetically       Arranged.  Illustrated. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     y.  (d.  net. 

Taylor  (ft.  E.).  ELEMENTS  OF  META- 
PHYSICS. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
los.  dd.  net. 


Taylor   (Mrs.    Basil)    (Harriet    Osgood). 

JAPANESE  GARDENS.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  ^to.    £\  I  J.  net. 

Thlbaudeau  (A.  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     jos.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
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Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Twentieth  Thousand.     Fcap.  Zvo.     $s.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
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THESTRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Medium  \dino.     zs.  dd.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).    DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

His  Life  and  Works.  Wiih  16  IllusUa- 
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Zvo.     5J.  net. 

Trevolyan  (G.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fi/th  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     xas.  dil.  net. 

Triggs  (H.  Inigo).  TOWN  PLANNING : 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  IFide  Royal  Zvo. 
155.  net. 

Turner  (Sir  Alfred  E.).  SIXTY  YEARS 
OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  dd.  net. 

Underhill   (Evelyn).      MYSTICISM.      A 

Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Fi/th 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     15J.  net. 

Urwiclt  (E.  J.).  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Yardon  (Harry).  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 
Illustnited.    Fi/th  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  dd. 
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Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  READINGS 
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T^i'O  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
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READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
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READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  'i,vo.     \^s.  net. 

Yickers  (Kenneth  H.).  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES.  With 
Maps.     Demy  %vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Waddell  (L.  ft.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  'ivo.  -js.  td. 
rut. 

V/ade  (G.  W.  and  J.  H.).  RAMBLES  IN 
SOMERSET.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8w.    bs. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS.  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  W'agner's  own  explana- 
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Fifth  Edition. 
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Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED.  Little  Homilies  to 
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Small  Pott  Svo.     2s.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A  Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
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COMPANIONS  OF  THE  W.W.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
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Pott  Zvo.     xs.  net. 

VERSES.  A  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s. 
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Waters  (W.  G.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  td.  net. 

Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     10s.  Cd.  ttct. 
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Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Vy'eijjall  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 
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Frontier.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
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LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 
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LONDON.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
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Wilde  (Oscar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Twelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
5s.  net  each  volu^ne. 

I.  Lord  .'Arthur  Savile's  Crime  and 
the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua.  hi.  Poems,  iv. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
OF  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. VII.  The  Importanxe  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A  House  of  Pome- 
granates. IX.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro- 
FUNDis  and  Prison  Letters,  xi.  Essays. 
XII.  Salomi5,  a  Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisane. 

Williams  (H.  Noel).  A  ROSE  O  F  SAVOY : 
Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  Ducuesse  de 
Bourgogne,  Mother  of  Louis  xv.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  15J. 
net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Louis  Fran(pois  Armand  du 
Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
15.?.  net. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  :  Marie 
Caroline,  Duchesse  de  Berry  (1798- 
1870).     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     i^s.  net. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
CONDfiS(i  530-1 740).  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     i$s.  net. 

Wilson  (Ernest  H.).  A  NATURALIST  IN 
WESTERN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     £\  \os.  net. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).     FROM   IMIDSHIP- 
MAN     to     FIELD-MARSHAL.       Illus- 
trated.    Fi/tli  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d. 
net. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857- 
59).  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
ts. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck)  and  Edmonds  (GoL 
J.  E,).  A  HISTORY  OK  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-65).  With  an  Introduction  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
'Third  Edition.     Demy  Zvo,     12s.  td.  net. 

Wordsviorth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Novvell  C. 
Smith.  Three  Volumes,  Demy  Zvo.  i^s. 
net, 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.     'Third Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  td. 
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Part  II. — A  Selection  of  Series 
Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  Sir  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE 
Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artists 


Bristol.     Alfred  Harvey. 
Canterbury.     J.  C.  Cox. 
Chester.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Dublin.    S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh.     M.  G.  William'^on. 
Lincoln.     E.  Mansel  Sympson. 
Shrewsbury.     T.  Auden. 
Wells  and  Glastonbury.     T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Demy  Svo.     Js.  6d.  net  each  volume 

With  Numerous  Illustrations 


Ancient     Painted    Glass 
Philip  Nelson. 


AkcH/Cology     and     False 
R.  Munro. 


Bells   of    England,    The. 
Raven.     Second  Edition. 


in  England. 
Antiquities. 
Canon  J.  J. 
Herbert  W. 


Brasses  of    England,   The. 
Macklin.     Third  Edition. 

Celtic    Art    in    Pagan    and    Christian 
Times.     J.  Romilly  Allen.     Second  Edition. 

Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England, 
The.     a.  Harvey. 

Churchwarden's     Accounts     from     the 
Fourteenth  Century  to  the  Close  of 

THE    SeVENTEFNTH    CeNTURY. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 

English    Church    Furniture.     J.  C.  Cox 
ami  A.  Harvey.     Second  Edition. 


English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Life.  Abbot  Gasquet. 
Fourth  Edition. 

English  Seals.     J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

FOLK-LORE      as      an      HISTORICAL     SciENCE. 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  The. 
George  Unwin. 

*Hermits  AND  Anchorites  of  England, 
The.    Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  The. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.     Second  Edition. 

Medi/f.val  Hospitals  of  England,  The. 
Kotha  Mary  Clay. 

Old  English  Instruments  of  Music. 
F.  W.  Galpin.     Secotui  Edition. 


14  Methuen  and  Company  Limited 

The  Antiquary's  Books— co/Jt//Juec^ 

Old  English  Libraries.     James  Hutt. 


Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.     Second  Edition. 


Parish     Life     \ 
Abbot  Gasquet. 


I     Medi/kval     England. 
Third  Edition. 


Parish     Registers     of     England,     The. 
J.  C.  Cox. 


Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition. 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.     J.  Ward. 
Romano-British    Buildings    and    Earth 
works.     J.  Ward. 

Roval  Forests  of  England,  The.  J.  C 
Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.    J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antonv  and  Cleopatra.     Second  Edition. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Cymbehne. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The 

Hamlet.     Third  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

*King  Henry  iv.    Ft.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  iil 

King  Lear. 

King  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Second  Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The.  Second  Edition. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Tempest,  The. 

TiMON  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  The 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 
With  numerous  Ilbistrations.      Wide  Royal  8vo 


Art  op  the  Greeks,  The.    H.  B.  Walters. 
i2s.  dd.  net. 

Art  of  the  Romans,  The.     H.  B.  Walters. 
IS  J.  net. 

Chardin.     H.  E.  a.  Furst.     12s.  dd.  net. 


Donatello.     Maud  Crutlwell.     13^.  net. 

Floreniine  Sculpioks  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.     12s.  6d.  net. 

George  Ro.mnev.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
I2J.  6d.  net. 
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Classics  of  Art— continued 

Ghirlandaio.      Gerald   S.    Davies.      Second 
Edition,     xos.  6d.  net. 

Lawrence.   Sir  Walter  Armstrong.   £i  rs.net. 

Michelangelo.    Gerald  S.  Davies.     12^^.  6d. 
net. 

Raphael.     A.  P.  Opp^.     \2S.  6d.  net. 

Rembrandt's    Etchings.      A.    M.    Hind. 
Two  Volumes.    21s.  net. 


Rubens.     Edward  Dillon.     z$s.  net. 

Tintoretto.     Evelyn  March  Phillipps.     15^. 
net. 

Titian.     Charles  Ricketts.     155.  net. 

Turner's  Sketches  and  Drawings.    A.  J. 
Finberg.     Second  Edition.     T2S.6d.net. 

Velazquez.    A.  de  Beruete.     los.  6d.  net. 


The  'Complete'  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated,     De?ny  %vo 


The  Complete   Association   Footballer. 

B.   S.    Evers    and    C.   E.    Hughes-Davies. 

S^.  net. 
The  Complete  Athletic  Trainer.    S.  A. 

Mussabini.     55.  net. 
The  Complete  Billiard  Player.     Charles 

Roberts,     xos.  td.  net. 
The  Complete  Boxer.    J.  G.  Bohun  Lynch. 

SJ.  net. 
The    Complete    Cook.      Lilian    Whitling. 

^s.  6d.  tiet. 
The     Complete     Cricketer.      Albert     E. 

Knight,     js.  td.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Foxhunter.     Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    I2f.  (>d.  net.     Second  Edition. 

The    Complete    Golfer.      Harry   Vardon. 

10s.  bd.  net.     Thirteenth  Edition, 
The  Complete   Hockey-Player.     Eustace 

E.  White.     5^.  net.     Second  Edition. 
The    Complete     Horseman.     W.    Scarth 

Dixon.    Second  Edition,     los.  6d.  net. 


The    Complete    Lawn    Tennis    Player. 

A.  Wallis   Myers.      lor.   6d.  net.      Fourth 

Edition. 
The   Complete  Motorist.     Filson   Young. 

I2J.  6d.  net.     Ne-.v  Edition  {Seventh). 
The     Complete     Mountaineer.       G.    D. 

Abraham,     i^s.  net.     Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Oarsman.    R.  C.  Lehmann. 

los.  6d.  net. 
The  Complete  Photographer.    R.  Child 

Bayley.       \os.    6d.     net.       Fifth    Edition, 

Revised. 
The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 

New  Zealand  System.     D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J.  Stead,     xos.  td.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The    Complete    Shot.      C!.    T.    Teasdale- 

Buckell.     12J.  bd.  net.     Third  Edition. 
The  Co.mplete  Swimmer.    F.  Sachs,    ^s.  td. 

net. 
The  Complete  Yachtsman.     B.  Heckstall- 

Sinith  and  E.  du  Boulay.     Second  Edition, 

Revised,    i^s.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With  nufnerous  Illustrations,      Wide  Royal  8vo,     255.  net  each  volume 


English  Furniture.    F.  S.  Robinson. 

English  Coloured  Books.     Martin  Hardie. 

Etchings.   Sir  F.  VVedmore    Second  Edition. 

European    Enamels.      Henry  H.   Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass.     Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'    and     Silversmiths'    Work. 
Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.     J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


Ivories.     Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewellery.      H.     Cliflford     Smith.      Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.     Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.    Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.     Edward  Dillon. 

Fine  Books.     A.  W.  Pollard. 

Seals.     Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.     Alfred  Maskell.     Secomi 
Edition. 


i6 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.   H.   BURN.      Crozvn  Zvo.     2s.  Gd.  7ict  each  volume 

The  Reformation  Period.    Henry  Gee. 


The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

The    Saxon    Church    and    the    Norman 
Conquest.     C.  T.  Cruttwel!. 

The  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  Papacy. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


The   Struggle  with   Puritanism.    Bruce 
Blaxland. 


The    Church   of    England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.     Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Detity 
Svo.     I2S.  6d. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.     Detiiy  Zvo.    lar.  dd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Sixth  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo,     los.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.    A.  E.  Burn.    Demy  Zvo.     los.  td. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  Zvo. 
ios.  6d. 

The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson 
Seventh  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     lis.  dd. 


The  'Home  Life'  Series 

lUustj-afCii.     Demy  S<v.     65.  to  \os.  6d.  net 
Katherine    G. 


Home    Life    in    America. 
Dusbey.     Second  Edition. 

Home    Life    in     France.      Miss     Betham- 
Edwards.     Sixth  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.    Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 

Second  Edition. 
Home  Life  in  Holland.     D.  S.  Meldrum. 

Second  Edition. 


Lina   Duff  Gordon. 
H.    K.    Daniels. 


Home  Life  in  Italy. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Norway, 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.     A.  S.  Rappoport. 

Home    Life    in    Spain.      S.    L.    Bensusan. 
Second  Edition. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.   ?>vo.     35.  6d,  fiet  each  voliitne 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Life  and  Death  of  John   Mytton, 
Esq.     Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.     Nimrod. 

Handley  Cross.       R.  S.  Surtees.      Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.    Sponge's    Sporting    Tour.       R.    S. 
Surtets.    Second  Edition. 

JoRROCKs's  Jaunts  and   Jollities.      R.  S. 
Surtees.     Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.     R.  S.  Surtees. 


The    Analysis   of   the    Hunting    Field. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
tue  Picturesque.     William  Corabe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.   Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.     William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
OF  A  Wife.     William  Combe. 


WITH    PLAIN 

The  Ghave:  A  Poem.     Robert  Blair. 


Life  in  London.     Pierce  Egan. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

I    Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.      In- 
I        vented  and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  II.  C.  BEECHING.      Wiik  rortraits 


Crown  Svo, 

Cardinal  Newman.     R.  H.  Hutton. 

John  Wesley.    J.  H.  Overton. 

Bishop  Wii.berforce.     G.  W.  Daniell. 

Cardinal  Manning.    A.  W.  Hutton. 

Charles  Simeon.    H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

JtiHN  Knox.    F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition. 

John  Howe.     R.  F.  Horton. 

Thomas  Ken.     F.  A.  Clarke. 

George   Fox,  the   Quaker.      T.  HodgUin. 
T/tird  Edition. 

John  Keble.     Walter  Lock. 


2s,  net  each  -johime 


Thomas  Chalmers.    Mrs.  Olipliant.    Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewes.    R.  L.  Ottley.    Second 
Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.    E.  L.  Cutts. 

William    Laud.     W.    H.  Hutton.     Fourth 
Edition. 

John  Donne.     Augustus  Jessop. 

Thomas  Cranmer.     A.  J.  Mason. 

Latimer.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 

Bishop  Butler.     W.  A.  Spconer. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 


With  Introductions  and 

Smalt  Pott  Zvo,  doth,  2s.;  /<,- 

The     Confessions     of     St.     Augustine. 
Eighth  Edition. 

The  Lmitation  of  Christ.     Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.    Fifth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.     Third  Edition. 

The  Temple.    Second  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.     Second  Edition. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and   Holy 
Life.     Fifth  Edition. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.    Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  op  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.    Second  Edition. 

A    Manual    of    Consolation    from    the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat. 


(where  necessary)  Notes 

it  her,  2S,  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  Devotions  of  St.  .\nselm. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Pkivata. 

Grace   Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra    Sacra.      A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 


A    Day    Book 
Fathers. 


from    the    Saints    and 
A 


A  Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.      A  Selection  I'rom 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introductio.n  to  the  Devout  Life. 

Thb   Little    Flowers   of  the    Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.    Second  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
and  the  Great  Festivals. 

Preces  Privatae. 

Horae  Mysticae.     .V  Day  Book  from  the 
Writings  of  Myst:c^  of  Many  Nations. 


i8 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  i  dmo.     2s.  6d.  tiet  each  volume 
Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 


including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


AlBRECHT    DtiRER. 


L.  J.  Allen. 

E.   Dillon. 


Akts   of   Japan,  The. 
Edition. 

PooKPLATES.     E.  Almack. 

Botticelli.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

BuRNE-JoNES.     F.  de  Lisle. 

Cellini.     R.  H.  H.  Cust. 

Christian  Symbolism.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.     E.  Dillon. 


Third 


H.    W.    Tompkins 


Second 


Constable. 
Edition. 

CoROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

Early    English    Watek-Colour.       C.    E. 

Hughes. 
Enamels.    Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
Frederic  Leighton.     A.  Corkran. 
Gkorge  Romnev.     G.  Paston. 
Greek  Art.    H.  B.  Walters.    Fi/tk  Edition. 


Greuze  and  Boucher.    E.  F.  Pollard. 

Holbein.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

Jewellery.    C.  Davenport.    Second  Edition. 

John  Hoppner.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      J.  Sime.      Second 
Edition. 

Millet.     N.  Pep.cock.     Second  Edition. 

Miniatures.     C.    Davenport,   V.D.,    F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raph.\el.     a.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Rodin.     Muriel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.     F.  Tyrrell-GiU. 

Vandyck.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velazquez.       W.    Wilberforce    and    A.    R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.    Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6 J.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Romney. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Mii.lais. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 

Small  Pott  Svo.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3^.  dd.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  ( i )  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      A.    H. 
Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Channel  Islands,  The.     E.  E.  Bicknell. 

English  Lakes,  The.     F.  G.  Brabant. 


Isle  of  Wight,  The.    G.  Clinch. 
London.     G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.    Sir  B.C.  A.Windle. 
North  Wales.     A.  T.  Story. 
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The  Little  Guides— continued 

Oxford    and    its    Colleges.      J.    Wells. 
Tenth  Edition. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    G.  Clinch. 

Shakespeare's    Country.      Sir    B.    C.    A. 
Windle.     Fifth  Edition. 

South  Wai  es.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Westminster    Abbey.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 


BERKSHIRE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

BrCKINGHAMSHIRE.       E.  S.   RoSCOC. 

Cheshire.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.     A.  L.  Salmon.     Second  Edition. 

Derbyshire.     J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Third  Edition.^ 

Dorset.     F.  R.  Heath.     Third  Edition. 

Durham.    J.  E.  HoJgkin. 

Essex.    J  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.     J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

Hertfordshire.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.     G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.     C.  P.  Crane.     Second  Edition. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.     A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

Middlesex.    J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 


Norfolk. 
Revised. 

Nokthamftonshire.     W.  Dry. 
Revised  Edition. 

Northumberland.     J.  E.  Morris. 

Nottinghamshire.     L.  Guilford. 

Oxfordshire.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

Shropshire.     J.  E.  Auden. 

Somerset.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade, 


W.    A.    Dutt.       Third  Edition, 
New  and 


Second 


Edition. 
Staffordshire.     C.  Masefield. 
Suffolk.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
Surrey.    J.  C  Cox. 

Sussex.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Fourth  Edition. 
Wiltshire.     F.  R.  Heath.     Second  Edition 

Yorkshire,    The    East    Riding.      J.    E. 

Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  West  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  y.  id.  net ;  leather,  ^s.  (xl. 
net. 


Brittany.    S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
Normandy.     C.  Scudainore. 
Rome.     C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.     F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 
Small  Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  \s.  6d.  net 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     Second  Edition. 

Austen   (Jane).     PRIDE   AND    PREJU- 
DICE.    T1K0  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 


Bacon    (Francis). 

LORD  BACON. 


THE     ESSAYS     OF 


Barham    (R. 

LEGENDS. 


H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
Two  Volumes. 


Barnett  (Annie).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 


Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow    (George).      LAVENGRO.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN:  With  some  later 
Poems  by  George  Canning. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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The  Little  Lihv&vy— continued 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FR01\I 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Cralk    (Mrs.).        JOHN      HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.     Tztw  Volianes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighleri.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cakv. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Dickens  (Charles).   CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Two  Volumes. 

Ferrier  (Susan).       MARRIAGE.        Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Second 
Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  Second 
Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 


Maryell   (Andrew).     THE    POEMS    OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).   THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir(D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).    REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


A    SENTIMENTAL 


Sterne  (Laurence). 

JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.    M.).      VANITY     FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 
PEN  DENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
HENRY  ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Yaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Watcrhouse   (Elizabeth).     A    LITTLE 

BOOK      OF      LIFE      AND      DEATH. 
Fourteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (8.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.    Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  l6wo.     40   Volumes.     Loathe?;  price  \s.  net  each  volume 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     los.  net 


Miniature  Library 

Demy  32;;/(?.      Leather,   is.  net  each  volume 


EuPHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.    Edward 
FitzGerald. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherburv.     Written  by  himself. 


PoLONius ;    or,  Wise   Saws  and   Modern  In- 
stances.    Edward  FitzGerald. 

The  RubAivAt  of  Omar  KiiayyAm.  Edward 
FitzGerald.     Fifth  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Demy  Svo 


Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY, 

Care  of  the  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition,     ts.  td.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition, 
ys.  6d.  tiet. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver, 
loj.  (>d.  net.     Second  Edition. 


Drink  Problem,  in  its  Medico-Sociological 
Aspects,  The.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
ys.  td.  net. 

Drugs  and  the  Drug  Hadit.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 


FuNXTioNAL  Nerve  Diseases.     A.  T.  Scho- 
field.     ys.  td.  net. 

Hygiene   of    Mind,  The.     T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixth  Edition,     ys.  dd.  net. 


Infant  Mortality. 
7^^.  6d.  net. 


Sir  George  Newman. 


Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  los.  6d. 
net.     Second  Edition. 

Aiv.  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  M.icfie.  ys.  6d. 
net.     Second  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Music 


Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Ilhistrated.     Dewy  ^vo.     Ts.  6d.   net 

J.   A.    FuUer-Maitland.       Second    I    Handel.     R.  A.  Streatfeild     Second  Edition. 
I    Hugo  Wolf.     Ernest  Newman. 


3KAHMS. 

Edition 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illtistraied.     Fcap.  Svo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  is.  bd.  net ;  kather,  y.  6d.  net 

E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


Dante  Alighieri.     Paget  Toynbee.     Third 
Edition. 

GiROLAMO  Savon.\rola.    E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 


John  Howard. 


E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
A.  C.  Benson. 


Alfred  Tennyson 
Edition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     I.  A.  Taylor. 


Second 


Erasmus. 

Robert  Burns.     T.  F.  Henderson. 

Chatham.     A.  S.  McDowall. 

Canning.     W.  Alison  Phillips. 

Beaconsfield.     Walter  Sichel. 

JoHANN  Wolfgang  Goethe.    H.  G.  Atkins. 

Francois  de  Fenelon.     Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Four  Plays 

Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  net 


The  Honeymoon.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.     Third  Edition, 

The  Great  Adventure.     A  Play  of  Fancy  in 
Four  Acts.   Arnold  Bennett.    Third  Edition. 

Milestones.      Arnold  Bennett  and   Edward 
Knoblauch.     Seventh  Edition. 


Kismet. 
tion. 


Edward  Knoblauch.      Thit-d  Edi- 


Typhoon.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.     Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 
Illustrated,     Deiity  %vo 


A  History  of   Milan  under  the  Sforza. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     los.  td.  net. 

A  History  of  Perugia. 


I    A    History    of    Verona. 

I         i2.f.  td.  net. 

W.  Heywood.     12s.  td.  tict. 


A.    M.    Allen. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,   WALTER  LOCK 
Demy  %vo 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackbam.     Sixth  Edition.     \os.  td. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
TO  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.     Third  Edition.     6j. 

The  Book  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.     With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.     10s.  dd. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.     ics.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition,     10s.  6d. 


Additions  and  Corrections  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Editions  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.     S.  R.  Driver,     u. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.     los.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Jon.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son.    Second  Edition.     6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition,    6s. 


The  'Young'   Series 

Ilhistrated.     Crown  8vo 


The  Voung  Botanist.      W.  P.  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper,     y.  6d.  net. 

The  Young  Carpenter.     Cyril  Hall.     55. 

The  Young  Electrician.     Hammond  Hall. 
Ss. 


The    Young    Engineer.       Hammond   Hall. 
Tfiird  Edition,     ss. 

The  Young   Naturalist.    W.  P.  Westell. 
Secomi  Edition.     6s. 

The  Young  Ornithologist.    W.  P.  Westell. 
5s. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library 


Fcap.  2>vo. 

Blue  Bird,  The.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Charles  Dickens.     G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Charmides,    and     other     Poems.        Oscar 

Wilde. 
ChitrXl:   The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
Condition  of    England,  The.     G.   F.   G. 

Masterman. 
De  Profundis.     Oscar  Wilde. 
From     Midshipman     to     Field-Marshal. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
Harvest  Home.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
Hills  and  the  Sea.     Hilaire  Belloc. 
Huxlev,    Thomas     Henry.      P.    Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 
Ideal  Husband,  An.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Intkntions.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Jimmy    Glover,    his     Book.       James    M. 

Glover. 
John    Boyes,    King    of    the   Wa-Kikuvu. 

John  Boyes. 
Lady  Windermicre's  Fan.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters    from     a    Sf.lf-made    Merchant 

to  his  Son.     George  Horace  Lorimer. 


IS.  net 

Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The.  W.  G.  CoUing- 
wood. 

Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The. 
(iraham  Balfour. 

Like  of  Tennyson,  The.     A.  C.  Benson. 

Little  of  Everything,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime.   Oscar  Wilde. 

Lore  of  the  Honev-Bee,  The.  Tickner 
Edwardes. 

M.\n  and  the  Universe.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Mary  M.a.gdalene.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Old  Country  Life.     S.  Baring-Gould. 

Oscar  Wilde  :  A  Critical  Study.  Arthur 
Ransome. 

Parish  Clerk,  The.    P.  H.  Ditchfield. 

Selected  Poems.     Oscar  Wilde. 

Sevastopol,  and  other  Stories.  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two  Admirals.     Admiral  John  Moresby. 

Under  Five  Reigns.     Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 

Vailima  Letters.     Robert  Louis  .Stevenson. 

Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  The.  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 
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Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  ^vo.     65.  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


Avov  AND  Shakespeare's  Countrv,  The. 
A.  G.  Bradley. 

Black   Forest,   A   Book  of  this.      C.   E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons  at  Home,  The.     F.  M.  Gostling. 

Cities  of  Lojibardy,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Roiiagna    and    the   Marches, 
The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Spain,  The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  U.mbria,  The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Days  in  Cornwall.     C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Florencb  and  Northern  Tuscany,  with 
Genoa.     Edward  Hutton. 

Land  of  Pardons,  The  (Brittany).     Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

Naples.     .Vthur  H.  Norway. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.     H.  M.  Vaughan. 

New  Forest,  The.    Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


Norfolk  Broads,  The.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

Nor'.vay  and  its  Fjords.    M.  A.  Wyllie. 

Rhine,  A  Book  of  the.     S.  Baring-Gould. 

Rome.     Edward  Hutton. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.    A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.     T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Siena    and    Southern    Tuscany.    Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts  of  the  Great  City,  The.     Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bel!. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a  Motor  Car. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

Venice  and  Venetia.     Edward  Hutton. 

Wanderer  in  Florence,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Paris,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Holland,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  London,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


Armourer  and  his  Craft,  The.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  ^to.  £1  2S. 
net. 

Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  I\Ioore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  ivo.     ss.  net. 

British  .School,  The.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcap.  Zvo.     IS.  6d.  net. 

Decorative  Iron  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xviiith  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  t,to.     £2  2s.  tiet. 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  hnperial  i,to. 
£2  2s.  net. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.     Quarto.     £1  is.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1823-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  ^to. 
£-i  3i  net. 

Old  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  \to.     £2  2s.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Deviy  Zvo.  10s.  (ui. 
net. 


One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Romney  Folio,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £\^  \^s. 
ttet. 

Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  Zvo. 
5J.  net. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  h'cap.  ^vo. 
y.  dd.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Svo.     5J.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     -js.  td.  net. 

'  Classics  of  Art."    See  page  14. 

'The  Connoisseur's  Library.'   See  page  15. 

'  Little  Books  on  Art."     See  page  18. 

I  'The  Little  Galleries.'    See  page  18. 
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Some  Books  on  Italy 


Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscany,  Old. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

Florenxe  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  Zvo. 
1$.  td.  net. 

Florence,  A  Wanderer  in.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Florence  and  her  Treasures.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.     Illustrated.    Fcap.  Zvo.     55.  net. 

Florence,  Country  Walks  about.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     5J.  tiet. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LomnARDY,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A  History  of. 
Cecilia  M.  Adj'.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
iQS.  6d.  net. 

Naples  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zi'o.     6s. 

Perugia,  A  History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Rom  AG  MA   AND    THE    MARCHES,    ThE    CiTIES 

OF.     Edward  Hutton.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Roman  Pilgrimage,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Rome  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Martyrs. 
Ethel  Ross   Barker.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 

net. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  S/ttall 
J'ott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  ^s.  6d. 
tut. 

Sicily.     *■.  a-a.  j^iv-ksuh.     xhu 
Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ; 


Pott  Zvo. 
net. 


F.  H.  Jackson.     Illustrated.     Small 
\vo.     Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d. 


Sicily  :  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    $s.  net. 

SiEN'A  AND  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
I'utton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 


U.MT.RiA,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.    5^.  net. 

Venice  and  her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  Zvo.     $s.  net. 

Verona,  A  History  of.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.6d.net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     i2j.  6d.  net. 

Dante  Alighieri  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  ^s. 
net. 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     5J.  net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     i^s.  net. 

Medici  Popes,  The.  H.M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     j$s.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Times. 
By  the  A\ithor  of  '  Mdlle.  Mori."  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

S.  Francis  of  Assist,  The  Lives  of. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  Zvo.  s^. 
net. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     5.?.  net. 

Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  \os.  6d. 
net. 

Skies  Italian  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
55.  net. 

United  Italy.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Bouhlng.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  tiet. 
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Part  III. — A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesl  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE     OTHER.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

'&V0.      ts. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF   MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  ?>vo.     6s. 
I    KNO\V    A    MAIDEN.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE    INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;   or,  The 

Polite    Advkntukess.      Tliird    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3J-.  6d. 
THE  GLAD  HEART.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
OLIVIA     MARY.     Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

Z210.     6s. 
THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.      6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Thi}d Edition      Cr.  'iivo.     6s. 
THE    PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8zjo.     6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.     Secofid  Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DARNELEY    PLACE.        Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Bailey  (H.  C).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE   LONELY  QUEEN.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    SEA    CAPTAIN.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).     IN  THE  ROAR  OF 

THE  SEA.    Eighth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fz/th  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated.    Secotui  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

\VINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEICLA.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.;  or,  The 
Progress  ok  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  CH.4NGE  IN  THE  CABINET.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Bennett       (Arnold).        CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CARD.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
HILDA     LESSWAYS.        Eighth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BURIED    ALIVE.      Third   Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo,    6s. 
A    MAN    FROM    THE    NORTH.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Secor.d  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  REGENT  :  A  Five  Towns  Story  of 

Adventure  in  London.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ANNA   OF    THE   FIVE   TOWNS.     Fcap. 

Zvo.     IS.  net. 
TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.    Fcap. 

Zvo.     IS.  net. 


Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO  :  A  Detail  of  the 
Day.    Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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Birmingham  (George   A.).      SPANISH 

GOLD.    Seventeeittk  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    ds. 

Also  Fcap.  St'C.     \s.  net. 
THE   SEARCH   PARTY.      Tenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  5va.     is.  net. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zz/o.     6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).    I  WILL  MAINTAIN. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DEFENDER  OF   THE  FAITH.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Sr'i?.     6s. 
A   KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  '&VO.     6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
GOD    AND   THE    KING.     Fi/th   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.    Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Szfo.     6s. 

Chesterton  (G.  K.).  THE  FLYING  INN. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     31'.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT: 
A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6.r. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

CHANCE.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Conyers    (Dorothea).      SALLY.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SANDY   MARRIED.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 

Corelll  (Marie).  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.       Thirty-Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Z710.     6s. 
VENDETTA  ;  or,  The  Story  of  one  For- 
gotten.   Thit^y-first Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
THELMA:      A      Norwegian      Princess. 

Forty/ourih  Edition.     Cr.  ?,vo.     6s. 
ARDATH  :   The  Storv  of  a  Dead  Self. 

Twenty-/irsi  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE     SOUL    OF     LILITH.      Eighteenth 

Edition.     C»-.  Zvo.     6s. 
WORMV/OOD:     A     Drama     of     Paris. 

Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Sz'tf.     6s. 
BARABBAS:    A   Dream   of   the  World's 

Trace uy.    Forty-seventh  Edition.    Cr.Svo. 

6s. 
THE    SORROWS    OF    SATAN.      Fi/ty 

eighth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  M.-VSTER-CHRISTIAN.     Fourteenth 

Edition,      ^-jqth  Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TEMPORAL     POWER:      A      Study     in 

Si;i'kem.\cy.         Second     Edition.         i$uth 

Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


GOD'S  GOOD  MAN:  A  Simple  Love 
Story.  Sixteenth  Edition,  j^^th  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS  :  The  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition.  i-oth 
Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE     MIGHTY     ATOM.       Twenty-ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

BOY  :  A  Sketch.      Thirteenth  Edition.     Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  fict. 

CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 

JANE  :  A  Social  flNCioENT.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
IS.  net. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourt/i  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT.    Secomi  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fi/th  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Z7J0.     6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Danby(Frank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 


Drake  (Maurice). 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


WO2.      Sixth  Edition. 


Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.     Fi/th  Edition.      Cr. 

Z710.     6s. 
THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.     Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Pindlater   (Mary).     A   NARROW   WAY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     ROSE     OF    JOY.      Tliird    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A     BLIND     BIRD'S     NEST.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).     IN    VARYING 

MOODS.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

INTERPLAY.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
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Hanptmann  (Gerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST:  Emmanuel  Quint.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Seltzek.     Cr.  Zvo.    dr. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zz'o.     ts. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

FELIX  :  Three  Years  in  a  Life.  Tenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Eighth 
Edition,     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

BYEWAYS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  U<o.     f>s. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.    Second  Edition.     Cr. 
Zvo.     y.  6d. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

PHROSO.  Iliustiated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  FzytA  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  GRE.'iT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Hutten   (Baroness   von).     THE    HALO. 
Ft/th  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

•The  Inner  Shrine*  (Author  of).     THE 

WILD  OLIVE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
IHE     STREET    CALLED     STRAIGHT. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  WAY  HOME.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 


Jacobs    (W.     W.).      MANY     CARGOES. 

Thirty-third  Edition.      Cr.    Zvo.      y.    6d. 

Also    Illustrated    in    colour.      Demy    Zvo. 

js.  6d.  net. 
SEA  URCHINS.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     y.  6d. 
A     MASTER     OF     CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.    Ele^-enth 

Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
THE     SKIPPER'S     WOOING.      Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d, 
ATSUNWICHPORT.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.     Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 

ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo,     3s,  6d, 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

SAILORS'     KNOTS.       Illustrated.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
SHORT    CRUISES.      Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     y.  6d, 

James  (Henry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 
Third  Edition,     Cr,  Zvo.     6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr,  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  TH  RONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo,     6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lowndes   (Mrs.   Belloc).     THE    CHINK 

IN    THE    ARMOUR.      Fourth   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 
MARY   PECHELL.     Second  Editio>t.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    LODGER.     Fourth  Edition.     Cro-.vn 

Zvo.     6s. 

Lucas  (E.  v.).    LISTENER'S  LURE :  An 

Oblique     Narration.       Tenth    Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     c,s. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S:    An    Easy-going 

Chronicle.    Eleventh  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo. 

S-f- 
MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.     Fcap. 

Zvo.     c^s. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap,  Zvo,     c,s. 
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Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44i'/i  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3^.  ixi. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRIS'JINA  M'NAB.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  S:io.     2.f.  nei. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourik  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FfXTlON.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

COLONEL  ENDERBYS  WIFE.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Szio.     6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY  :  A  Romance.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Ei/th  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SICNGER.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

VIVIEN.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     bs. 

THE   GUARDED   FI-AME.     Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  heap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).    THE  DAY'S  PLAY.    Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Ziio.     6s. 

Montague  (C.  E.).    A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

J  hird  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  MORNING'S  WAR.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).     TALES  OF   MEAN 

STREETS.   Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Also  I'caf.  Zvo.     IS.  nct.. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  HOB,  IHE 
GRliY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  W.tli  a 
Frontispiece.    Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 


THE     TAMING     OF     JOHN     BLUNT. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     ROYAL    ROAD.      Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM: 
A  Romance  of  Advertisement.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Oppenlieim  (E.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     MISSING    DELORA.       Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is,  net. 

Orczy  (Baroness).    FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Oxenhara     (John).      A     WEAVER     OF 

WEBS.      Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

*  Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
PROFIT     AND     LOSS.      Sixth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     LONG     ROAD.      Fou7-th    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Other 

Stories.     Second  Editim.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MY      LADY     OF      SHADOWS.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
LAURISTONS.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 

6.9. 

THE   COIL  OF  CARNE.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Fourth  /edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MARY  ALL-ALONE.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).     PIERRE    AND    HIS 

PEOPLE.    Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourtli  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WHEN  VALMONDCAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
The  Storv  of  a  Lost  Nai'Oleon.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

AN  ADVKNTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty 
Pierre.'     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zt'O.     6s. 

THK  SEATS  OF  THK  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.     Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
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THE    POAfP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  EJition.     Cr.  cirjo.     y.  dd. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS.     Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  8fo.     6s. 
THE     JUDGMENT     HOUSE.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 
TYR.A.NT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A  iso  Fcap.  8vo.     is.  net. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

Sz'O.     6s. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER  :  A  Story  of 
THE  Shires.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z'0.     3s.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERV  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  net. 

Perrin    (Alice).     THE    CHARM.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
A  /so  Fcap.  8vo.     is.  net. 

THE  ANGLO-INDIANS.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

PhJlIpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Tiiird  Edition.     Cr.  Sz'o.     6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  RIVER.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Sz'O.     6s. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THESTRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

DEMETERS  DAUGHTER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Szm.     6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fcap.  Svo.  \s. 
net. 

Pickthall     (Marmaduke).      SAID,    THE 
FISHERMAN.     Tenth  Editioti.    Cr.  %vo. 
6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

'0'(A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).  THE  MAYOR 
OK  TROY.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr.  oT'O.     6s. 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 


Ridge  (W.  Pett).  ERB.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Szio.     6s. 

A  .SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     A  New  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

MRS.    GALER'S    BUSINESS.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.     IS.  net. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THANKS  TO  SANDERSON.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

DEVOTED  SPARKES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S         VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     -^s.  6d. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THESEVERINS.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.Svo. 
6s.    J 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     zs.  net. 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr 

Svo.     6s. 

LAMORNA.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Svo.     6s 
BELOW   STAIRS.      Second  Edition.      Cr 

Svo.     6s. 

Snalth  (J.  C).    THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Somerville  (E.  (E.)   and   Ross   (Martin). 
DAN  RUSSEL  THE   FOX.     Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).    MIRAGE.    Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Watson   (H.    B.   Marriott).     ALISE    OF 

ASTRA.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  BIG  FISH,     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8wa 

6s. 

Webling     (Peggy).      THE     STORY     OF 
VIRGINIA    I^ERFECT.     Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  F'cap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
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Metiiuen  and  Company  Limited 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     f>s. 

FELIX  CHRISTIE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.     ts. 

THE  PEARL  STRINGER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 

Westrup  (Margaret)  (Mrs.  W.  Sydney 
Stacey).  TIDE  MARKS.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     ds. 

Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.      Illustrated.      Twenty-third    Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  tvo.     is.  net. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  nnd  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Twenty/irst  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 
Also  Cr.  Zvo.     IS.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES :  A  Romance 
OF  A  Motor.  Illustrated.  I'tinth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LADY    BETTY    ACROSS    THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  ?,vo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 


THE   BOTOR   CHAPERON.      Illustrated. 
Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
''Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated.    Thirteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Si.xth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HEATHER  MOON.  Fi/th  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  LOVE  PIRATE.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  DEMON.     Fca/>.  Zva.     is.  net. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Auues).  Si.xth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.      Crown  'ivo.     31.  dd. 


Gktting  Wkli,  of  Dorothy,  The.       Mrs. 
W.  K.  ClifTord. 

Ginl  of  the  People,  A.      L.  T.  Meade. 
Honourable  Miss,  The.     L.  T.  Meade. 

Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.    W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Only    a    Guard-Room    Dog.       Edith    E. 
Cuthell. 

Red  Grange,  The.      Mrs.  Molcsworth. 

Syd   Belton  :    The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.     G.  Manville  Fenn. 

There   was   o.nce   a   Prince.     Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  lift 


A.N'NA  on  the  Five  Towns.     Arnold  Bennett. 

Barbary  Sheep.     Robert  Hichens. 

BoTOR  Chaperon,   The.      C  N.  &  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Bov.     Marie  Cotelli. 

Charm,  The.     Alice  Perrin. 

Dan  Russel  the   Fox.      E.  fE.  Somervillc 
and  Martin  Ross. 


Demon,  The.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
FiKE  IN  Si  ubdle.     Fjaroiiess  Orczy. 
Gate  of  Desert,  The.    John  0.xi.nham. 
Guarded  Flame,  The.     W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Halo,  The.     Baroness  von  Hutten. 
Hill  Rise.     W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Jane.     Marie  Corelli. 
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Methuen's  Shilling  NoYels— co/j^/nueo'. 

Joseph.     Frank  Danby. 


Lady  Bettv  Across  the  Water.      C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Light  Freights.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Long  Road,  The.    John  Oxenham. 

Mighty  Atom,  The.     Marie  Corelli. 

MiKAGE.     E.  Temple  Tluirslon. 

Missing  Dei.ora,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim. 

Round  the  Rhd  Lamp.    Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Said,  the  Fisherman.      Marmaduke  Pick- 
thall. 


Search  Party,  The.    G.  A.  Pirmingham. 

Secret  Woman,  The.     Eden  Phillpotts. 

Severins,  The.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Spanish  Gold.     G.  A.  Birmingham 

Splendid  Brother.    W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets.     Arthur  Morrison. 

Teresa    of    Watling     Street.        Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant,  The.     Mrs.  Henry  de  la  P.isture. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.    Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Virginia  Perfect.     Peggy  Webling. 

Woman    with    the    Fan,     The.      Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen's  Sevenpenny  Novels 

Fcap.  8vo.      yd.  net 


Angel.     B.  M.  Croker. 

Broom  Squire,  The.    S.  Baring-Gould 

By  Stroke  of  Sword.     Andrew  Balloiir. 

House    of    Whispers,    The.      William   Le 
Queux. 

Human  Boy,  The.     Eden  Phillpotts. 

I  Crown  Thee  King.     Max  Pemberton. 

Late  in  Life.     Alice  Perrin. 

Lone  Pine.     R.  B.  Townshend. 

Master  of  Men.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Mixed  Marriage,  A.     Mr.  F.  E.  Penny. 


Peter,  a  Parasite.     E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes,  The.     Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince    Rupert    the    Buccaneer. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

Princess  Virginia,  The. 

Williamson. 

Profit  and  Loss.    John  Oxenham. 
Red  House,  The.    E.  Nesblt. 
Sign  of  the  Spider,  The.    Bertram  Mitford. 
Son  of  the  State,  A.    W.  Pett  Ridge. 
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